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PREFACE 


The financial operations of political parties have always 
been more or less shrouded in mystery. With rising stand- 
ards of political morality, however, the light of publicity 
has been thrown more and more upon the matter, because 
it has come to be realized that if party funds go unregu- 
lated and uncontrolled there is great likelihood that the 
very springs of public policy will not escape contamination. 
But in spite of great progress that has been made toward 
the elimination of the grosser forms of political corruption, 
there is still some secrecy and not a little suspicion sur- 
rounding the use of money in politics. The country is so 
large and the party system is so great that it is very diffi- 
cult to illuminate such a clouded subject. Nevertheless, 
an attempt to do so has been made in the following pages. 

Chief reliance has been placed upon the party financial 
statements, national, state, and local, on file in public offices 
throughout the country. These official statements have 
been supplemented by personal interviews with responsible 
party officials, as also with public men and women more or 
less intimately acquainted with this phase of practical poli- 
tics. Where personal interviews were impossible, consid- 
erable help was secured by means of correspondence; and, 
where facts and figures were not available, it was necessary 
to go behind them by means of indirect inquiries. Com- 
paratively little material bearing on the subject is to be 
found in political treatises, but considerable information 
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was obtained from testimony taken by several congressional 
committees and from records of several congressional de- 
bates. Magazines and newspapers, as well as pamphlets of 
various kinds, have furnished an abundance of illustrative 
data. For the historical and legal aspects of the subject, 
several histories and public documents were consulted. Cer- 
tain facts, finally, have been drawn from various sources 
mentioned in the footnotes. 

Save in the necessary historical introduction, the purpose 
of the book is to treat the situation as it is today. In the 
period from the Civil War to 1912 there is a considerable 
amount of interesting material bearing upon campaign 
funds; but it is not reliable, nor is it of much value today 
either to the legislator or to the student of politics because 
of the great changes that have taken place in political life 
in the last twenty-five years. If we are seeking a remedy 
for present-day abuses, we must ascertain the conditions 
that prevail in 1926, and not project the conditions of the 
nineteenth century into the third decade of the twentieth. 

No attempt has been made to treat the whole subject of 
the use of money in elections. Neither has any attempt 
been made to describe the expenditures of individual candi- 
dates, because that is a distinct subject calling for separate 
treatment. Only party finance has been treated, except, of 
course, insofar as it has been found necessary to advert to 
the use of money in politics in general. A study might well 
be made of the use of money in securing nominations, for 
there is as much need of public regulation in that field as 
there is in the field of party finance; but no such study has 
been made here, because the subject of the use of money by 
political parties in elections is sufficiently large and impor- 
tant to be dealt with independently. 

I am indebted to Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, of 
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Harvard University, for valuable and valued assistance in 
planning this study, and I gratefully acknowledge the help 
given me by many party leaders and public officials through- 
out the country. 


James K. PoLLock, Jr. 
University oF MICHIGAN, 
Aww Arsor, MICHIGAN 
June, 1926 
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I 
INTRODUCTION 


In 1864 the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Gideon 
Welles, aroused the ire of Republican politicians when he 
protested against the assessment of public officials for politi- 
cal purposes.* The practice he complained of still persists 
and seems now to be as firmly intrenched as ever. In the 
campaign of 1832 the supporters of Andrew Jackson con- 
demned the activities of their opponents by charging them 
“with using the finances of a government institution for po- 
litical purposes.” In 1924 the independent candidate for 
President, Mr. Robert M. La Follette, raised the cry that a 
“huge slush fund ” was being raised — indicating that even 
in the most recent presidential campaign there still remained 
some dissatisfaction with the use of money in elections. 
Thus in spite of the ninety-two years that intervened be- 
tween the second administration of Andrew Jackson and the 
presidential campaign of 1924, and in spite of the tremen- 
dous improvement that took place in political methods and 
practices during that period, the problem of the use of 
money in elections still confronts the country. In some 
ways it is similar to the problem with which Andrew Jack- 
son had to cope; in others it is incomparably more complex 
and difficult. 
Since the Civil War scarcely an election has taken place 
without producing some more or less disparaging reference 


1 Diary of Gideon Welles, vol. 1, p. 534. 
2 J. S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, p. 623. 
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to money matters, and in every presidential campaign of 
the twentieth century the question of party funds has come 
up for discussion. But while public attention has been 
called to the matter again and again, constructive measures 
looking toward a solution of this ever-present problem have 
been few. 

In response to public pressure Congress has enacted vari- 
ous laws regulating the use of money in federal elections, 
while many of the state legislatures have done likewise for 
state elections. But for fourteen years, in spite of frequent 
and prominent discussions of the question, no real advance 
has been made; we are in very much the same position now 
that we were in fourteen years ago. Notwithstanding the 
existing laws, there is probably greater need for public at- 
tention and legislative action today than there has been 
at any time in the past. 

In 1920 a committee of the United States Senate, after 
a thorough investigation of the cost of the presidential cam- 
paign of that year, reported to the Senate that ‘“‘ the expen- 
diture of these vast sums is a present and growing menace 
to the nation.” * Although the committee were not required 
to do so, they urgently recommended to the Senate that 
“the Committee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
should in the next Congress take up the question of reme- 
dial legislation.” No action was taken by that Congress, 
however, and today the situation remains practically un- 
changed. 

Public inaction in the matter of campaign funds may be 
partially explained by the observation that politicians have 
made partisan issues out of the question of party war chests, 
and charges have been bandied about very freely, and often 


8 Report of the Kenyon Committee, Sen. Rep. No. 823, 66th Congress, 
Third Session, p. 12. 
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on insufficient grounds, so that the public has become hard- 
ened to hearing about “slush funds” and frequently pays 
little attention to such charges when they are made. Then, 
too, there has been very little concrete evidence from which 
to draw conclusions. Parties, like individuals, are exceed- 
ingly careful about making public their most intimate af- 
fairs, so that it is very difficult to secure correct informa- 
tion as to what they actually do with their money. There 
is no reason why this should be the case, but it is the case 
nevertheless. The ordinary voter, therefore, has a legiti- 
mate excuse for not demanding a clean-up of this urgent 
problem; he is not in possession of enough facts to give him 
an informed opinion. 

When responsible thinkers declare that “ legislative action 
must be so directed as to produce revenues for party sup- 
port,” * it is time for the public to arouse itself to immediate 
action. Regarded in the abstract, the raising of money for 
expenditure in political campaigns seems quite proper and 
legitimate; but when it appears that sinister motives pos- 
sibly lie behind the contributions of money, then a greater 
degree of importance attaches to the whole problem. If it 
can be demonstrated that campaign donations are made 
with the hope or with the implication that governmental 
favors will be awarded in return, no remedy can be too 
drastic; for if this form of corruption is permitted to exist, 
it is perhaps only natural that other forms will follow. 

Even though campaign fund charges are raised upon the 
slightest provocation, and though there is a great deal of 
fabrication and not a little nonsense in many of the tales 
heard during political campaigns, one cannot dismiss the 
subject either with a wave of the hand or with an appeal 
to prejudice. The purity of politics must be preserved at 


4H, J. Ford, Representative Government, p. 283. 
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any price, and whenever and wherever a practice which 
degrades elections is discovered it should at once be elimi- 
nated. Since campaign funds are closely bound up with 
the control of the government, it is manifest that too much 
care cannot be taken to avoid any appearances of irregu- 
larity. The whole matter, however, must be approached 
seriously and dispassionately, and without the least sem- 
blance of buncombe or political chicanery. 

It is not enough to know that three million dollars have 
been expended to elect a President; it is not enough to 
know that one million dollars were raised in the state of 
New York. In order to get the proper perspective, and to 
formulate sound conclusions, it is necessary to know how 
the money is raised; how, in detail, it is expended; how the 
federal and state laws are complied with; and how much 
money is wasted or used corruptively. 

It has been attempted to set out these matters in the fol- 
lowing pages, with the hope of clearing up some of the 
mysteries and misunderstandings that exist. Certainly a 
subject which is closely connected with the control of the 
government and with the purity of elections, deserves the 
most careful consideration. 


I 
THE MovEMENT FoR Laws REGULATING CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Prior to 1890 no law had been passed in the United 
States regulating the use of money in elections. Indeed, 
until the presidential election of 1904 the subject of cam- 
paign funds had not received any serious public consider- 
ation. Lincoln’s campaign managers had collected and 
spent party funds without public knowledge. Garfield per- 
sonally aided his managers in raising funds with which to 
conduct his campaign, but he did not inform the public 
whence the money came. Matthew Quay “ fried the fat ” 
and Mark Hanna assessed the banks according to the size 
of their capital, but both kept the public in ignorance. 
State committees raised and spent money quite without re- 
gard for public opinion. In short, during all this time the 
public was seemingly indifferent to these matters and could 
not be directed to them until something sensational hap- 
pened to arouse it. 

A sensation came in 1904 and another in 1905, and there- 
after campaign funds became a matter of increasing public 
interest. For fifteen years previously, however, some agi- 
tation had been going on in favor of legislative action 
against secret political funds. 

The English Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act had be- 
come law in 1883,’ and its provisions were so thorough- 
going that they attracted wide attention. Doubtless this 


1 46-47 Victoria, ch. 51. 
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English law exerted an influence upon legislatures in this 
country,” even though the differences between the British 
and American electoral systems prevented a complete copy- 
ing of the English law.* In 1890 the first state corrupt 
practices act was passed in New York.* This law was 
limited in scope and otherwise defective; it did not regulate 
political committees, but applied only to the expenditures 
of candidates. Nevertheless, it represented a beginning 
and at the same time gave an indication that public interest 
was being enlisted in the matter. 

In the following year Colorado and Michigan also en- 
acted laws; they were modeled after the New York statute, 
but contained provisions extending to political committees 
the requirement of publicity in the matter of receipts and 
expenditures. In 1892 Michigan passed a more elaborate 
law, which went further in the direction of the English law 
of 1883 than any of the other statutes mentioned. Massa- 
chusetts followed in 1892 with a law requiring almost com- 
plete publicity in the matter of campaign funds, whereupon 
California, Missouri, and Kansas came forward in quick 
succession with similar statutes. Thus by the end of the 
decade no fewer than seventeen states had passed laws regu- 
lating in more or less complete fashion the use of money in 
elections.” In 1897 three states passed laws prohibiting 
corporations from contributing in any way to political cam- 
paigns, although these states did not accompany such legis- 


2 “The English Corrupt and Illegal Practice Prevention Act has influ- 
enced the course of legislation in this country, embodying in substance, first, 
a strict limitation on the amount which can be expended in furtherance of 
the election of a member of Parliament; second, the manner in which such 
funds may be expended; and third, publicity as to the sources and disburse- 
ments of the funds so employed.” Sen. Doc. No. 89, 59th Congress, First 
Session, pp. 8-0. 

3 A. N. Holcombe, State Government in the United States, p. 224. 

4 Sen. Doc. No. 89, 59th Congress, First Session, p. 5. 

5 Sen. Doc. No. 337, 60th Congress, First Session, p. 1. 
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lation with a general corrupt practices act of any kind.* 
Before the presidential campaign of 1904 two other states 
had passed laws regulating the use of money in elections, 
but meanwhile six states had repealed their laws bearing on 
the matter.’ 

It is possible that a reaction had set in. Perhaps the 
politicians realized that there was little popular support be- 
hind publicity laws and so took advantage of an unorgan- 
ized public sentiment to do away with them. The repeal 
of the so-called Garfield Law in Ohio was a good illustra- 
tion of this. It is true that many of these early laws were 
defective, but it is equally true that they could have been 
modified to meet objections and did not have to be re- 
pealed. The reaction, however, was short-lived. In the 
closing days of the presidential campaign of 1904 the ques- 
tion of campaign contributions had become an almost para- 
mount issue. The Governors of many states had urged the 
adoption of legislation on this subject, and public opinion 
was beginning to demand that campaign funds should be 
regarded as public money. 

Taking a national field, the movement now went forward 
with greater rapidity. Prior to this time the only legislation 
on the statute books had related to state conditions. No 
important agitation for a national law was carried on until 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, Judge Alton 
B. Parker, charged that corporations were supplying funds 
for the Republican campaign in order to buy influence with 
the Administration. The charge was repeated during the 
closing days of the campaign, but public sentiment was not 
sufficiently aroused by it to affect the result of the election. 


6 Sen. Doc. No. 337, op. cit., pp. 4, 6, 16. 
Se TO70 ep. - 
8 Sen. Doc. No. 495, 62nd Congress, Second Session, p. 17. 
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Secret party funds were thus tolerated in 1904, but the 
attention of the public was called to the subject in a strik- 
ing manner, and the issue thus raised outlived the campaign. 

Mr. Perry Belmont, Treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in the campaign of 1904, realizing the 
urgency of national and state legislation, wrote an article 
for The North American Review (February, 1905), in 
which he set out the reasons for the need of governmental 
regulation of party funds. Mr. Belmont had been a heavy 
subscriber to the Democratic fund, and looked with disfavor 
upon the ease with which the Republican National Com- 
mittee had been able to secure large donations from cor- 
porations. This practice he condemned as being opposed 
to the public interests, and he began to organize public sen- 
timent against it. The publication of the article was fol- 
lowed by the foundation of the Publicity Law Organization 
of the State of New York, and later of the National Pub- 
licity Law Association. 

The first-named association did effective work in secur- 
ing the passage by the New York Legislature of a law which 
applied to political committees as well as to candidates. 
On January 17, 1906, the National Publicity Law Associa- 
tion held its first meeting in Washington and immediately 
thereafter began an agitation for the passage of a federal 
law providing for the publication of campaign funds. Both 
of these organizations acted upon the theory that publicity 
was the one remedy adequate to meet what the public mind 
had come to regard as an intolerable situation. They were 
concerned primarily with campaign contributions and ex- 
penditures, and did not seek legislation for any other pur- 
pose, such as the prevention of so-called “corrupt prac- 
tices ” in general. 


The time was opportune for the work of these organiza- 
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tions. After the campaign of 1904 Senator Carmack of 
Tennessee introduced a resolution calling for the appoint- 
ment of an investigating committee to look into the collec- 
tion and expenditure of money for political purposes in the 
elections of 1896, 1900, and 1904; ° but so little interest 
was manifested in his resolution, even after the campaign 
of 1904, that the bill was never reported out of committee. 
But in 1905, when the two publicity law associations were 
formed, the investigations conducted by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature into the activities of insurance 
companies uncovered many startling facts which greatly 
aroused public interest and made it possible to promote 
some definite legislative action." 

When the New York Insurance Investigating Committee 
reported, in 1906, it recommended stringent laws to prohibit 
political contributions from insurance companies."* Its re- 
port showed that insurance companies had donated large 
sums in several campaigns, though such donations had been 
carefully concealed by questionable bookkeeping in which 
they were entered as “legal expenses.” Various life insur- 
ance companies, including the Mutual, the Equitable, the 
Prudential, and others, were shown to have used funds be- 
longing to policy-holders for political purposes. 

This investigation for the first time gave the public some 
definite information concerning the secret methods and 
practices of party committees. Moreover, other evidences 
were not wanting as to corporate activities of doubtful 

9 Congressional Record, vol. 39, p. 49. 

10 The exposure of corruption in business and politics by the “ Muck- 
rakers’’ led to much indignation among the people of the country and 
undoubtedly contributed toward the enactment of various laws intended to 


purify elections. See A. M. Schlesinger, Political and Social History of the 


United States, 1829-1925, Pp. 440-442. — 
11 Report of New York Legislative Insurance Investigating Committee, 


vol. 10, p. 397. 
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public benefit. “ Big Business ” had become a real issue 
before the public. Corporations had developed to such size 
that people were becoming apprehensive of their power and 
influence, and when once it was demonstrated that they, 
especially those of a public nature, were using their funds 
to control the government, no better stimulus for legislative 
action could have been desired. aE = 

The year 1905, produced two new state laws providing 
for publicity in the matter of election contributions and 
expenditures.’” The year 1907 added two more state laws,”* 
and also a national law, the first of its kind to be placed 
upon the statute books of the nation.* 

When the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
headed by Mr. Foraker, reported out on April 27, 1906, 
the first national law on the subject, a bill prohibiting cor- 
porations from contributing money for use in political cam- 
paigns, they said: “ The evils of the use of money in con- 
nection with political elections are so generally recognized 
that the committee deemed it unnecessary to make any 
argument in favor of the general purpose of this measure. 
It is in the interest of good government and calculated to 
promote purity in the election of public officials.” *° 

The committee was responding to public pressure and 
stated what was undoubtedly the truth. The law, which 
was finally approved on January 26, 1907, made it “ un- 
lawful for any national bank or any corporation organized 
by authority of any laws of Congress, to make a money 
contribution in connection with any election to any political 
office.” The law also made it “ unlawful for any corpora- 
tion whatever to make a money contribution in connection 


42 Sen. Doc. No. 337, op. cit., p. 1. 

13 Tbid. 

14 U. S. Compiled Statutes (1918), p. 1690. 

16 Sen. Rep. No. 3056, 59th Congress, First Session, p. 2. 
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with any election at which presidential or vice-presidential 
electors or a Representative in Congress is to be voted for 
or any election by any state legislature of a United States 
Senator.” ** The first provision for federal regulation of 
party finance was thus made and introduced into the law 
of the land before the presidential campaign of 1908 could 
roll around."’ 

Although the law prohibiting corporate contributions was 
the only federal law passed during these years between 
presidential campaigns, nevertheless the National Public- 
ity Law Association drew up a bill providing for publica- 
tion of the receipts and expenditures of political committees, 
and this bill was introduced in Congress by Representative 
McCall of Massachusetts on January 12, 1906.*° A bill, 
known as the Gaines Bill, was even reported out by the 
House Committee on the Election of the President, Vice- 
President, and Representatives in Congress on June 29, 
1906, but despite some Republican and Democratic ap- 
proval it did not become law."® 


16 U. S. Compiled Statutes (1918), p. 1690. 

17 President Roosevelt made the following recommendation in his mes- 
sage to Congress delivered on December 3, 1907: “It is well to provide 
that corporations shall not contribute to presidential or national campaigns, 
or further to provide for publication for both contributions and expendi- 
tures. There is, however, always danger in laws of this kind, which from 
their very nature are difficult of enforcement; the danger being lest they 
be obeyed only by the honest, and disobeyed by the unscrupulous, so as to 
act only as a penalty on honest men. Moreover, no such law would ham- 
per an unscrupulous man of unlimited means from buying his own way 
into office.” Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. 10, p. 7486. 

18 H. R. 11642, soth Congress, First Session. This bill sought to com- 
pel the publicity of contributions made for the purpose of promoting the 
election or defeat in two or more states or territories of candidates for 
Congress or presidential electors. 

19 The Gaines Bill superseded the McCall Bill and was broader in 
effect. In reporting out the bill the majority of the committee said: “ But 
- your committee are convinced that both the intelligence and the conscience 
of those in politics and those out of politics are becoming educated to the 
belief that only those contributions should be received by political com- 
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As the election of 1908 approached, both parties were a 
little undecided as to what course to pursue in regard to the 
funds raised for the conduct of the campaign. The old 
system of secret party funds was almost done for, and 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic National Com- 
mittee dared to ignore the public demand for publicity. 
Consequently they took steps to conform to publicity stand- 
ards. The Republican National Committee, by appointing 
Mr. George R. Sheldon as Treasurer, and designating New 
York as the headquarters to which all contributions were 
to be sent, voluntarily made itself amenable to the New 
York publicity law; and thereby the publicity of national 
Republican funds was accomplished. The Democratic party 
wrote into its platform a promise of campaign fund pub- 
licity,”° and at the instigation of Mr. Bryan, the Democratic 
National Committee announced that all contributions would 
be published before the election on October 15, and that 
sums contributed after that date would be published when 
received. This applied to all contributions of more than 
$100. 

Both parties, therefore, competed for honors in the game 
of “open finances,” and a great impulse was thus given to 
the wholesome principle of publicity. The Labor party had 
agitated for publicity in the campaign of 1906, and had 
committed itself thereto by publishing, in the Reports of 
the American Federation of Labor, the detailed financial 
statements of its political committees.** But it was not 
until the presidential campaign of 1908 that the two major 
parties capitulated and made public their campaign funds. 


mittees and candidates and only those expenditures made which can bear 
the light of open day.” H. Rep. No. 5082, soth Congress, First Session. 

20 Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms, pp. 274-5. 

21 Cyclopedia of American Government, vol. 2, p. 623. 
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In the second session of the Sixtieth Congress the penal 
laws of the United States were codified, revised, and 
amended, and laws which had first been enacted in 1883,” 
prohibiting the solicitation of political contributions from 
United States employees, as well as the receiving of politi- 
cal contributions in federal buildings, were revised and 
re-enacted.”* 

In his first message to Congress, in December, 19009, 
President Taft made the following recommendation: “TI 
urgently recommend to Congress that a law be passed re- 
quiring that candidates in election of members of the House 
of Representatives, and committees in charge of their can- 
didacy and campaign, file in a proper office of the United 
States government a statement of the contributions received 
and of the expenditures incurred in the campaign for such 
election, and that similar legislation be enacted in respect 
to all other elections which are constitutionally within the 
control of Congress.”’ ** 

Here was executive recognition of the value of a publicity 
law, and during that same session of Congress the first na- 
tional publicity law was passed. Only four years had 
elapsed since the first publicity law had been introduced in 
Congress by Senator Patterson and Congressman McCall ”° 
—a very short period indeed when one considers the de- 
lays to which any reform bill is subject in this country 
before it becomes a law. 

This first national publicity law, approved on June 25, 
1910, provided that the treasurer of every political commit- 


22 U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 22, pp. 406-407. 

23 J. S. Compiled Statutes (1918), pp. 1694-1695. 

24 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. 10, p. 7807. 

25 The McCall Bill, H. R. 11642, was introduced in the House on 
‘ January 12, 1906, and the Patterson Bill, S. 3251, was introduced in the 
Senate on January 15, 1906. 
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tee should file with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives, within thirty days after an election of Representatives, 
an itemized statement of all receipts and expenditures.” 
Without giving a detailed account of its provisions, we may 
merely observe that it was not a perfect law; first, because 
it did not carry provisions insuring complete publicity, and 
second, because it applied only to committees and not to 
candidates. 

The next year produced an improvement through the 
approval, on August 19, 1911, of an amendment of the 
previous law extending its application to candidates for 
nomination and election to the offices of Representative 
and Senator in Congress, and limiting the amount of money 
that such candidates might expend.” 

These two laws, together with a short amendment passed 
in the following year,** and another amendment passed in 
1918,” constitute the sum total of federal legislation bear- 
ing on campaign expenditures prior to the year 1925. In 
a certain sense those provisions of the federal statutes which 
require newspapers and magazines to publish twice a year 
the names of their editors, owners, and publishers, their 
circulation, etc., as also those provisions which require paid 
editorials and articles to be marked “ advertisement,” re- 
late to and affect the financial side of the campaign, and 
they should therefore be mentioned here.*® Likewise the 
aforesaid provisions of law prohibiting the solicitation of 
funds from public officials, and the donation of funds by 
corporations, must be included in a complete enumeration. 

The presidential campaign of 1912 was enlivened by the 


26 U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. 36, p. 822. 

27 Tbid., vol. 37, p. 25. 

28 U.S. Statutes at Large, vol. 37, p. 360. 

29 [bid., vol. 40, p. 1013. 

30 U.S. Compiled Statutes (1918), p. 1155, Sections 7313, 7314. 
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investigations conducted by a sub-committee of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections of the United States 
Senate into the campaign funds used in 1904 and 1908, as 
also into the money used in the pre-nomination campaign 
of r912.°* This committee, known as the Clapp Commit- 
tee, because its chairman was Senator Moses E. Clapp of 
Minnesota, attempted to uncover the figures for previous 
campaigns as well as for the campaign of 1912.°° But the 
committee had scarcely any success; in fact, it discovered 
little but ignorance and forgetfulness. Mr. Taggart of 
Indiana had burned the Democratic books of 1904 and 
Mr. Bliss of New York had disposed of the Republican 
books.** The investigation was really of an antiquarian 
nature and did not have much effect either upon the con- 
duct of the campaign or upon the progress of the move- 
ment for publicity in the matter of campaign funds. Never- 
theless the committee uncovered a_ sufficient number 
of objectionable practices to make the country grateful 
for laws which prevented at least the worst of election 
abuses. 

The federal laws passed in 1910 and 1011 were first 
brought into use in the campaign of 1912. Until then pub- 
licity in the matter of campaign contributions had been 
purely voluntary, and in only one preceding campaign, that 
of 1908, had the public been informed as to the amount of 
money spent by the parties. In and after 1912 the public 
was informed, by official figures filed in Washington accord- 
ing to law, of the money raised and expended by com- 
mittees for the election of national officers. For the first 

31 Congressional Record, vol. 48, pp. 5520, 11866-11869. 

32 On January 29, 1913, the Senate authorized the Clapp Committee to 
_ take testimony and to secure figures of the campaign of 1912, Congressional 


Record, vol. 49, p. 2210. 
38 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 25. 
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time, in 1912, party committees filed detailed financial state- 
ments giving account of all money raised and spent by them. 

For eight years following the election of 1912 it was seem- 
ingly assumed that secret party funds had been relegated to 
the limbo of forgotten practices. There was apparently 
general satisfaction with the federal publicity laws, and gen- 
eral confidence that they were succeeding in preventing any 
improper use of funds. The presidential campaign of 1916 
passed without any serious complaint that money was being 
raised or expended improperly. Large sums were expended 
by both parties in that year, but it was all carefully ac- 
counted for in the reports filed with the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives in Washington as required by law. 

During these years many proposals were advanced in 
Congress for improving the laws. These proposals related 
to many different phases of the subject, and some of them 
gave rise to discussion in Congress. One bill amending the 
law prohibiting corporate contributions was actually passed 
by the Senate, but was not acted upon by the House. 
Several meetings of the House Committee on the Election 
of the President were held, and some interesting testimony 
was taken. It appears, then, that the publicity of campaign 
funds was not a forgotten issue, even though no new laws 
were passed. 

The campaign of 1920 started an issue which has been 
moving ever since. On June 5, 1920, the Senate extended 
the authority conferred upon the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections by a previous resolution, so that it could con- 
duct an investigation into the receipts and disbursements of 
political committees in the campaign about to begin.*> This 
committee, presided over by Senator Kenyon of Iowa, went 


84 Congressional Record, vol. 49, p. 1915. 
85 Congressional Record, vol. 59, pp. 8637-8643. 
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into the question of party finance further than any previous 
committee had gone, and the value of its work cannot be 
over-estimated by any serious student of the subject. Thou- 
sands of pages of testimony were taken, and figures of party 
expenditures were secured which until then had been entirely 
unavailable. There is no doubt but that the committee 
aided materially in checking any undue expenditure of 
money, as also in providing unusual publicity in the matter 
of campaign funds. Its report, although inaccurate in some 
respects, contains much information of importance.** The 
resolution under which the committee was appointed did not 
require it to make any recommendations to the Senate, so 
that none were made. - 

In the early part of the campaign the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency charged that the Republicans were 
raising “a huge slush fund ” with which to buy the Presi- 
dency, and he proceeded to lay his evidence before the 
Kenyon Committee for consideration. This committee went 
to the bottom of the matter and throughout the campaign 
kept public attention focused on its activities. The commit- 
tee lost some time in tracing down false leads, but unques- 
tionably it contributed materially to the cause of campaign 
fund regulation by checking up in many ways the activity 
of party committees, and by securing valuable evidence 
which will be helpful in any attempt to improve the present 
laws. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case, declaring invalid that part of the federal 
publicity law which related to primaries, was a severe blow.*’ 
Thereafter the law was only half as broad as it was before. 
But this was not the only unfortunate circumstance. The 


36 Sen. Rep. No. 823, 66th Congress, Third Session. 
EE 2RGNU so. 23401921). 
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Attorney General declared it as his opinion that the portion 
of the law which related to the election of Senators was no 
longer binding because the mode of their election had been 
changed since the law was enacted.** Other defects were 
pointed out, until it was a question whether or not a law 
existed. Despite several efforts to secure action by Con- 
gress to remedy the situation, nothing was done, and the . 
presidential campaign of 1924 came on before the necessary 
steps had been taken to bolster up the law. 

The Democratic National Convention of 1924, held in 
New York, adopted a plank advocating a complete revision 
of the federal corrupt practices act,®® while President 
Coolidge in his Speech of Acceptance strongly endorsed the 
principle of publicity in the matter of campaign contribu- 
tions.*° 

In the closing hours of the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, a resolution was passed by the Senate creating a 
special committee to sit during the oncoming campaign in 
order to investigate its financial aspects.* A committee 
headed ‘by Senator Borah of Idaho was appointed, and it 
held many meetings during the closing days of the campaign. 
Numerous witnesses were examined, and the charges of 
Senator LaFollette that “a huge slush fund” was being 
raised by the Republican party were investigated. Com- 
plete reports of receipts and expenditures were also fur- 
nished to the Borah Committee from time to time by the 
party committees, and excellent publicity was obtained by 
means of prominent press notices. 

In the field of state legislation, from January 1, 1908, 

88 Hearings, Committee on the Election of the President, Vice-President, 
and Representatives in Congress, December 14, 1921, p. 2. 

89 Democratic Campaign Textbook, 1924, p. 34. 


40 Republican Campaign Textbook, 1924, pp. 31-32. 
41 Congressional Record, vol. 65, pp. 10884, 11065, 11216. 
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when there were nineteen state laws relating to the publicity 
of campaign expenditures, to January 1, 1925, no fewer than 
twenty-five new laws on the subject were enacted. On 
January 1, 1925, all but four of the forty-eight states had 
some sort of legal provision for the regulation of campaign 
funds. Thus in the period of thirty-four years after 1890, 
when the first state publicity law was passed, great progress 
was made toward the regulation of party funds. The time 
of secret finances had passed, just as the time of open voting 
had passed. 

The fourteen years following the enactment of the first 
federal publicity law brought few changes in the laws them- 
selves, but many changes in their effect. Progress is hardly 
the word to apply to these years, because the situation grew 
worse rather than better. Laws were on the federal statute 
books, just as laws were on the statute books in forty-four 
of the forty-eight states in the Union; but it is doubtful if 
they were of much value. A new agitation for an effective 
corrupt practices act was already under way both in and 
out of Congress,*” and many states were experimenting with 
new proposals dealing with party finance in the hope that 
an improvement might be made in their laws. 

In 1925, therefore, the movement for effective laws regu- 
lating campaign funds has not ended, as the movement for 
the secret ballot ended when laws on the subject were passed 
in the various states. The movement has gone a long way 
and has accomplished much, but no one can say that it has 
settled the question. The problem has yet to be solved 
adequately; it is acute even now and presents many more 
difficulties than the legislator of 1910 could have imagined. 

In order to understand the present situation, it is neces- 


42 This agitation culminated in 1925 in the enactment of a revised 
corrupt practices act, which still leaves much to be desired. 
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sary to review the provisions and the workings of all the 
state and federal laws relating to campaign funds, and to 
inquire into all the methods and practices of political parties 
relating to the use of money. The amount of money spent 
in elections will be considered first. 


TIT 
EXPENDITURES IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 


Many estimates have been made as to the amount of 
money spent by party committees in an election, but almost 
all of them have been mere guesses. Professor Merriam 
made perhaps the shrewdest guess when he stated that a 
sum of approximately $20,000,000 is expended by both 
parties in a national election. This figure, of course, was 
intended to include expenditures of state and local commit- 
tees, as also of national and congressional committees. 

In order to determine the total expenditures in a particu- 
lar campaign, it would be necessary to collect not only 
figures showing national, congressional, senatorial, and state 
committee expenditures, but also figures showing the sums 
expended by county, district, and city committees. But 
even then one would not reach a total, because, in addition 
to the above, large sums are expended by non-party com- 
mittees and by individuals. It is therefore very difficult, if 
not impossible, for any one to produce a figure representing 
all the money expended in any one election throughout the 
country. One cannot fully realize, until one has actually 
set himself to the task, the difficulties encountered by any 
person who undertakes to secure a total figure. In some 
places he finds that no figures are available because the law 
does not require their publication. In other places he finds 
. that, although the figures were published, they are no longer 


1 C, E. Merriam, The American Party System, p. 335. 
23 
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available because they have been destroyed. In still other 
places there is no possible way to ascertain the amount of 
money expended by individuals, because no reports at all 
have been made. In fact, seemingly innumerable difficulties 
exist to baffle any satisfactory inquiry. 

But although it is well-nigh impossible to determine the 
total amount of money expended in any election, it is pos- 
sible to gather figures sufficient to give an adequate picture 
of party expenditures, national, state, and local. From these 
figures one can generalize as to the total amount, although 
one cannot state with any degree of certainty that a given 
sum represents all the expenditures. However, even though 
a total figure would be valuable, it is not indispensable; nor 
is it as important as other figures showing party expendi- 
tures in state, county, and city, for the latter serve many 
purposes for which the former would be too broad and 
general. 

The first step to be taken in illuminating the field of party 
finance is to demonstrate how much money parties spend to 
elect their candidates. Parties are organized on a territorial 
basis, and their chief function is to elect candidates to na- 
tional, state, and local offices. In electing all these officials 
the party spends money; it spends money to elect the Sheriff 
of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, just as it spends money to 
elect the Governor of New York or the President of the 
United States. But the question is: how much does it 
spend? 

The answer to this question is not easy. It cannot be 
given in absolute and positive terms, but at least it can be 
given in terms adequate to serve any reasonable purpose. 
That answer takes the form of demonstrating how much 
national and state committees spend, and how much city 
and county committees spend. 
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First we may consider the expenditures of the national 
committees of both of the major political parties. How 
much money do they expend in a national campaign? The 
federal law of 1910 required political committees to file 
statements of their receipts and disbursements with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives in Washington. Be- 
ginning in 1912, such statements were filed by both parties, 
and they have been filed during every congressional and 
presidential campaign since that time. From this official 
source, therefore, we can secure the figures of national com- 
mittee expenditures.’ 


National Committees 


The money expended before 1912 was not officially ac- 
counted for. It is possible to give approximate figures for 
several presidential campaigns prior to that year, but they 
are neither accurate nor complete. As pointed out before, 
the Clapp Committee attempted to uncover these figures, 
but did not succeed in doing so with satisfactory results. 
Hence, it is only futile to make a list of national committee 
disbursements for any year prior to 1912. It is true 
that many such lists have been made, but they vary greatly 
according to the political views or affiliations of the 
persons who made them.® The figures reproduced 
here are the official figures which were filed according to 
law. 


2 When the 1924 accounts were filed, nearly all of the accounts of 
former years were destroyed. The following table, therefore, is the only 
place where all the figures can be obtained. 

3 See the statement given out by the Harding Headquarters, 1920, New 
York Times, September 13, 1920, 1:2. See also the figures prepared by 
Representative Sulzer of New York, Congressional Record, vol. 42, 
| pp. 6470-6471, May 18, 1908. Also the pamphlet entitled The Presidency 
of the United States of America, published by the Research Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Table I shows the receipts, disbursements, and liabilities 
of the national committees for the period 1912-1924, in- 
clusive.t The figures for the congressional election of 1914, 


4 The figure given in the table showing the disbursements of the Re- 
publican party for 1920 is not the same as the figure given in the Kenyon 
report. It is, however, the figure that is filed with the Clerk of the House 
according to law, and is official. The Kenyon figure has not been accepted 
for several reasons: first, because in the tabulations of the totals in the 
Kenyon report there is an apparent duplication in the period from June 14 
to August 26; second, because the Kenyon figure is based partly on figures 
furnished to it, and partly on figures furnished to the Clerk of the House, 
and it is impossible to check it up with the official figures and to deter- 
mine just where the latter were used; third, the report says that the loans 
to the congressional and senatorial committees in the case of the Republi- 
can party are not included in their total, when most certainly such loans 
are included; fourth, the Kenyon figure apparently includes $1,394,000 
raised by the national committee but turned over to the state committees, 
when this sum should be charged to the state committees; for it was 
money raised for and spent by the state committees, and the national 
committee had nothing to do with it except turn it over to the state com- 
mittees. The money thus turned over to the state committees appears in 
the totals shown in the state committee Tables 3 and 4, where it belongs, 
and therefore does not appear as a part of the national committee total 
as it does in the Kenyon report. I had access to the work sheets and all 
other material used by the Clerk of the Kenyon Committee who prepared 
the report. I also had conversations and correspondence with him, but he 
was unable to clear up the points of inaccuracy in the report. I have a 
letter from him which makes this clear. Furthermore, Mr. Upham, Treas- 
urer of the Republican National Committee in 1920, through his Secretary 
clearly states that the figure $4,000,000 represents the expenditures in 1920 
of the Republican National Committee, and that there is a duplication in 
the Kenyon report for the period from June 14 to August 26. This dupli- 
cation can be easily proved by subtracting the money disbursed by the 
national committee in the period from June 14 to August 26 from the 
totals given in the Kenyon report, the result being the figure that appears 
in the official report filed with the Clerk of the House, which figure is 
given in the table. 

The figures of national and state committees have been compiled in a 
different way than the Kenyon report compiles them, because it is believed 
that the method used here is clearer and more accurate. Disbursements 
have been used throughout, and in so far as possible no duplications have 
been made. 

This does not mean that I underrate the great value of the Kenyon re- 
port or the work of those who prepared it. If mistakes were made, and 
it appears that they were, such mistakes were entirely unintentional, and 
having worked long and laboriously with the same figures I am able to 
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although filed in that year with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, have been destroyed and are therefore not 
available. The law requires the accounts to be preserved 
for only fifteen months after the election. 

It appears from the table that in the case of the Repub- 
lican party the rate of expenditure has considerably in- 
creased in recent campaigns. The expenditures for the 
election of 1916 were more than double those for the cam- 
paign of 1912, while the campaign of 1920 resulted in the 
greatest expenditure yet recorded for any election. In 1924 
the Republican party reduced its expenditures with respect 
to those of 1920, but still spent three times as much as it 
had spent in 1912. No doubt there are reasons for this in- 
crease, and they will be considered later.*” It is only neces- 
sary to comment here upon the rising cost of national cam- 
paigns to the Republican party. 

The expenditures of the Democratic National Committee 
did not undergo any appreciable change during the twelve- 
year period. A considerable increase is to be noted in the 
campaign of 1916 with respect to the campaign of 1912, 
but in 1920 and again in 1924 there was an actual decrease. 
This decrease can partly be explained, but even so we must 
observe that in the case of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee the campaign funds have not been increasing. 


realize that with such a mass of almost incomprehensible figures to draw 
from, mistakes are more than likely to occur. My intention is merely to 
point out, for purposes of accuracy, wherein I am forced to disagree with 
some of the figures of the Kenyon report. I do not mean to disparage the 
work of the Kenyon Committee. Its work was unique and exceedingly 
beneficial, and the testimony before the committee was valuable. For the 
first time a real attempt was made to secure figures of state committee 
expenditures from all the states of the Union, and when the report was 
given to the Senate, the Senate was furnished with good evidence which 
could be of great value in the formulation of laws dealing with the subject. 
12 See Chapter VI. 
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Considerable sums are used by the national committees 
of both parties in congressional years when a President is 
not to be elected. Thus in 1918 both national committees 
spent about three-quarters of a million dollars in addition 
to the expenditures of their respective congressional and 
senatorial committees. 

Since the federal publicity law up to 1925 did not re- 
quire publication of the expenditures between campaigns, 
we have no way of determining them. One set of Republi- 
can figures filed with the Kenyon Committee in 1920, how- 
ever, is available. Unfortunately the corresponding Demo- 
cratic figures are not available, but even at the expense of 
not presenting both sides we may reproduce the Republican 
statement for the sake of the enlightenment it gives: 


STATEMENT OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 3 


December 1, 1918-June 12, 1920 


Receipts 
Cash on hand and working funds ............ $ 43,048.17 
Contributions received for National Committee. 1,365,897.47 
Contributions received for State Committees .. 460,456.21 
RECeIV ECOL 1OANSs cerca es ctitevere stecca i sieeve rs os aie 335,000.00 
Miscellaneous aTeceiptswla.tseis osieiasisie shoei nGied 8,777.00 
MO Lalara syetsete ae terest seate cit ns crete tak eis ele nae re $2,222,179.47 
Disbursements 
Returned to State Committees ............... $ 469,456.21 
Repayment of loans, prior campaign .......... 50,000.00 
Repayment ot loans aise oeieieieleisisic ss a 235,000.00 
Publicity and general expense ...............- I,171,101.99 
Oe Pe a PGS COICO: OOO CIOS TO $1,925,558.20 
June 12, 1920 
Washo memati ricrricie aoitieiercpetoist Saks! eieiotels.oxe $ 296,621.27 
Loans remaining unpaid .......-.+2+-s.5- $ 100,000.00 


18 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, p. 2127. 
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It will be observed that the above is not exclusively a na- 
tional committee statement; that is to say, it includes money 
which was raised for and expended by the state committees. 
The period covered includes several state campaigns and all 
the preliminary work prior to the 1920 campaign. It is 
likely that Mr. Hays, Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, spent more money in preliminary work than had 
ever before been spent. But after the National Convention, 
when the campaign began in earnest, much time and expense 
were saved. Nevertheless, the sums raised and expended 
were large, and the necessity for legal regulation of political 
funds between campaigns became still more evident. 


Congressional and Senatorial Committees 


The figures in Table II, showing the disbursements of con- 
gressional and senatorial committees, indicate the largest 
part of the sums expended to elect Congressmen and Sena- 
tors throughout the country.** In the case of the Repub- 
lican party in presidential years, the figures of senatorial 
and congressional committee disbursements show the ab- 


14 The figures of the Republican and Democratic congressional com- 
mittees for 1920 are not the same as those in the Kenyon report; they are, 
however, the official figures filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. No figure is given in the table showing disbursements of the 
Democratic Senatorial Committee for 1920, because no such statement was 
on file with the Clerk of the House, and it must therefore be presumed 
that no expenditure was made by the committee separate and distinct from 
the national committee. The figure of the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee for 1920 is larger than the figure in the Kenyon report, but it is 
based upon a careful study of the official accounts filed in Washington. 
There is no duplication in the figures for the congressional and national 
committees, this having been taken care of in the national committee fig- 
ures. Advances by the senatorial and congressional committees ordinarily 
are not made to the state committees but to individuals conducting cam- 
paigns for Senators or Representatives; hence their advances do not need 
to be deducted, as a rule, from the state committee disbursements in order 
to avoid duplication. 
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solute totals. In congressional years between presidential 
years it is necessary to add together the national, congres- 
sional, and senatorial committee expenditures in order to 
determine the total sum expended for the election of a new 
House and of one-third of the Senate. 

In the case of the Democratic figures in Table 2, one does 
not get an adequate idea of the total sum expended to elect 
Congressmen and Senators. The reason is that the Demo- 
cratic National Committee assumes a larger share in the 


Tas_e II 


DISBURSEMENTS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL AND SENATORIAL COMMITTEES 


IQI2-1924 


Congressional Senatorial 


Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 


Not on] File Not on | File 


Not on} File Not on| File 


$346,031.69 Not on file $42,700.23 Not on File 


$225,707.39 $82,833.69 $135,050.55 $139.23 
$421,030.23 | $18,880.43 $326,980.59 
$148,698.66!" $8,208.03 $136,476.808 $2,515.45 


$140,41 5.12! |Part of National $86,718.88 $547.50 
Committee 


15 Does not include $100,000 advanced by the Republican National Com- 
mittee but does include $25,000 which the books fail to show was repaid. 

16 Does not include $306,233.50 advanced by the National Committee 
all except $6,372.50 of which the books show was repaid. 

17 Includes $5,000 from the Republican Senatorial Committee. 

18 Includes $75,500 advanced to State Committees. 

19 This committee secured individual subscriptions amounting to $30,- 
987.00, the remainder being donated by the National Committee. 

20 This committee secured individual subscriptions amounting to $62,- 
818.70, the remainder being donated by the National Committee. 
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election of Congressmen and Senators than does the Repub- 
lican National Committee. For instance, in 1920 the 
Democratic National Committee established a Bureau of 
Senatorial Elections which took charge of disbursements for 
the election of Senators, but its expenditures are included 
in the national committee account and not in a separate 
senatorial committee account. 

Hence one has to add to the figures for Democratic con- 
gressional and senatorial disbursements a sum taken from 
the national committee account, which sum can be ascer- 
tained only after close scrutiny of the national committee 
account, and sometimes not then because of the lumping 
together of certain disbursements. Of course, in congres- 
sional years between presidential years, by adding the dis- 
bursements of the national committee to those of the 
congressional and senatorial committees one gets the ab- 
solute total of expenditures made by the national organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party to elect a new House and one- 
third of the Senate. 


State Committees 


Tables III and IV give the disbursements of Republican 
and Democratic state committees for two different elections, 
one a national presidential election, the other a congressional 
and state election.** The table for 1920 shows much larger 


21 The table for 1920 is compiled from the official figures filed in the 
different states according to law, and from the figures filed with the Ken- 
yon Committee but not used in their report. The Kenyon figures have 
been used only for those states in which there are no laws compelling the 
filing of party accounts. In all other cases where official figures were 
available they have been used. Since the Kenyon Committee had the 
power to subpoena witnesses, they were able to collect the figures from 
states where it would have been impossible for any private person to 
secure them. The figures representing disbursements have been used in 
preference to the figures representing receipts, because it is thought that 
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expenditures than the table for 1922. In many instances 
the money expended by state committees was used in con- 
nection with the election of state and local officers and there- 
fore does not represent solely money spent in the national 
election. Thus in New York and in Ohio the state committee 


the disbursements show more clearly the cost of state campaigns. In the 
case of Kansas, Michigan, Tennessee, and Washington in the Republican 
column, and of California in the Democratic column, no adequate figures 
could be secured. The totals are for Republican and Democratic disburse- 
ments, and they include, as each state account includes, all money expended 
in the campaign, whether raised in the state or donated by the national 
committee. Since the money donated by the national committees has been 
expended by the state committees, it is naturally counted in these tables, 
but not counted in the table showing national committee disbursements. 

The table for 1922 is not as complete as that for 1920, owing to the 
fact that only about half of the states require such figures to be filed in a 
public office where they can be secured. But wherever the figures were 
available they were secured and included in the table. In the case of 
Maine and Kentucky the figures have been destroyed, and in the case of 
Arizona and New Mexico the Secretaries of State would not furnish them. 
Totals have been given even though they do not represent, as do the totals 
in 1920, the total amount of money spent throughout the country by state 
committees. 

No end of difficulty was encountered in securing these figures. A few 
instances will be given later. The figures do, however, give a fair idea of 
the expenditures of money by state committees. 

Disbursements rather than receipts have been given because they show 
more adequately how much money was used in the campaigns. In this 
respect it will be noticed that the Table diverges from the Kenyon table, 
where receipts are used. It is not clear why the Kenyon report states that 
receipts furnished the most accurate figures of disbursements, when dis- 
bursements frequently amount to thousands of dollars more than receipts. 
Since disbursements are obtainable they have been used. Duplication has 
been avoided here by counting as national committee disbursements only 
the money used by the national committee in the national campaign and 
by counting as state committee disbursements the money expended by the 
state committees for all purposes. Advances made by the national com- 
mittee were expended by state committees and thus are included in the 
figures of disbursements given here. These advances, however, are not in- 
cluded in the national committee figures, and thus a duplication is avoided. 
The figures given represent as clearly as possible, therefore, just where and 
‘by whom the money is spent. The Kenyon report does not do this and is 
therefore open to objection. 
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Taste III— DISBURSEMENTS OF STATE COMMITTEES 


1920 
Republican 


$115.00 
42,417.23 
448.51 
25,751.24 
125,085.78 
64,268.42 
6,097.89 
75547-50 
2,347-68 


25;979.95 
42,634.07 
222,308.44 
45,980.16 


77,501.82 
T,301.59 
47,330.24 
77,245-31 
133,532.30 


12,717.46 
44,360.27 
23,050.59 
14,503-64 
II,213.96 
43,884.47 
34,986.51 
504,666.72 
12,744.00 
2,355-15 
360,547.22 
56,579.07 
12,671.65 
193,277-69 
24,969.74 


40,405.94 
$2,404,593.25 


Democratic 


$5,000.00 


Did not file 
12,352.39 


57,858.20 
39,493-00 
23,098.36 

6,006.58 


89,031.75 
7,072.13 
11,452.92 
11,581.77 
2,459.57 
10,408.11 
18,691.24 
59,935.86 
16,955-33 
2,000.00 
69,025.54 
25,497-53 
11,971.60 
57,163.92 
9,642.00 
500.00 
6,706.00 
17,932.16 
1,758.97 
12,546.67 
535.08 
2,596.00 
18,476.00 
25,803.06 
9,677.76 


4,873.85 
$974,186.04 
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Taste IV— DISBURSEMENTS OF STATE COMMITTEES 


1922 


Republican 


$13,066.66 
119,533-42 
54,053-13 


85,142.84 
21,815.84 


Mississippi 
Missouri 


116,314.20 
475257-14 


19,533-04 
156,501.60 


§4,471-30 
$1,444,010.04 


Democratic 


$14,990.60 
66,980.80 


935133-22 
16,711.76 


1,551.14 


27,330.71 
3,982.91 
13,381.50 
51359-00 
27,334-29 


28,837.67 
79,443-34 

1,600.64 
45,542.24 


2,741.41 
2,575.03 


10,515.66 
$587,255-13 
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expenditures represent the money spent to elect, not only 
the national ticket, but also state officials, Congressmen, and 
a United States Senator, besides including considerable ad- 
vances to county committees for use in the election of local 
officers. 

The table for 1922 gives a better idea of the amount of 
money expended by state committees for the election of 
state officials. Of course, the money expended for the elec- 
tion of Congressmen from the state is included, but as a 
matter of fact most of the money disbursed by state com- 
mittees in 1922 was for state purposes.” Moreover there 
are several states, such as Kentucky and Maryland, which 
hold their state elections in odd-numbered years, so that in 
their case the expenditures shown in the table were for the 
election of a United States Senator and Congressmen and 
not for the election of state officials. 

It is rather difficult to reconcile some of the figures for 
certain states with other figures for certain other states. 
How a Republican state committee in Wyoming, for exam- 
ple, could spend the same amount of money as a Republican 
state committee in New Jersey spent in the same year, is not 
clear; it would seem that either the one figure is inflated or 
the other deflated. In 1922 the same amount was disbursed 
in the small state of Nevada by one Democratic state com- 
mittee as was disbursed in the much more populous state of 
Towa by another Democratic state committee. Perhaps in 
both cases the treasurers of the committees were merely 
modest. 

In 1914 Senator Thompson of Kansas addressed a letter 
to every Secretary of State in the United States and to the 


22 The Republican total for 1922 includes $75,500 advanced by the Re- 
publican Senatorial Committee, and it also includes $7,500 advanced by the 
Republican National Committee. 
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State Chairmen of both political parties in the forty-eight 
states of the Union, asking them to supply him with figures 
of state committee disbursements for the years 1904, 1908, 
and 1912. He received a reply to nearly every letter, but 
there were very few states which, either through their state 
officials or through political organizations, were able to 
furnish the information he desired. The figures he was able 
to compile, however, are of some value and give an indica- 
tion of state committee expenditures during the first decade 
of the twentieth century. Following is a summary of 
inem.. 


1904 
Democratic Party Committees in nine states ........ $ 512,893.04 
Republican Party Committees in seven states ........ 1,129,937.20 
1908 
Democratic Party Committees in eleven states ....... $ 454,605.89 
Republican Party Committees in seven states ........ 963,573-47 
IQ12 
Democratic Party Committees in twenty states ....... $ 463,104.60 
Republican Party Committees in nineteen states ..... 724,782.83 
Progressive Party Committee in fourteen states ...... 415,316.08 


The following figures from Ohio show the disbursements 
of the state committees of both major parties in six cam- 
paigns from 1914 to 1924, inclusive. In Ohio the Governor 
and other state officials are elected for two-year terms, so 
that every second year there is an election which necessitates 
the raising and spending of money by the state committees. 


23 Congressional Record, vol. 53, p. 13,993. These figures are based on 
returns from twenty-six states. The particular states represented are not 


mentioned. Returns are only partial and are partly estimated. 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF STATE COMMITTEES 24 
STATE OF OHIO 


IQI4-1924 
Year Republican Democratic 
TOW eye reese $ 30,000.00 $51,166.32 
LOE AmowotratiC SS 372,351.98 56,106.82 
TOES Wy snc siscsvororane 43,799.29 44,698.27 
ROZOm cremate 360,547.22 69,925.54 
MO22 tei tia 116,314.20 28,837.67 
LQ 2A Mestre capeohion 147,698.28 21,725.27 


For New York the following figures representing state 
committee disbursements give an idea of the money spent 
in presidential, state, and assembly elections. 


DISBURSEMENTS OF STATE COMMITTEES 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


IQI4-1924 
Year ‘Republican Democratic 
FOLA Mie cts crests $104,437.00 $115,375.18 
TORO ween echt ter 405,000.00 195,000.00 
TOZO™ 5 arecomiarere talons 504,666.72 59,035.86 
TOOZie ys eee eek 429,271.94 30,685.77 
LOQZ eee sas TOMZOS OC. Ue § Welle arccer eee 26 
TROP A gina f 408,517.00 45,103.00 


These are the official figures filed in the office of the 
Secretary of State and should be accurate. Nevertheless, 
one cannot help wondering why there is such a difference 
between, for instance, the Republican figures and the Demo- 
cratic figures for 1920; also how the Democratic state com- 
mittee could have conducted such successful state-wide 
campaigns in 1922 and in 1924 with the very modest sums 

24 Statements filed with the Secretary of State in Columbus. 


25 Statements filed with the Secretary of State in Albany. 
26 The New York County Democratic Committee expended $127,859.00. 
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which they publicly declared they had spent, while the Re- 
publican state committee in the same campaigns spent 
nearly four hundred thousand dollars more. The figures of 
county committee expenditures, given below, explain the 
discrepancy in part, because they show that the Democratic 
county committee expenditures greatly exceed those of the 
Republican county committees; but there is need of more 
explanation than this. 

After the gubernatorial election of 1922, in which the 
Democrats were victorious, Mr. Frederick A. Wallis, now 
Commissioner of Correction in New York City, but then 
Treasurer of the Democratic Finance Committee, made pub- 
lic in the press an itemized statement showing the total sum 
raised for the Democratic state committee and for Demo- 
cratic county committees in the election of that year. The 
total exceeded a million dollars and was checked by certified 
public accountants.** But when one adds up the figures filed 
with the Secretary of State in Albany, which are supposed 
to show all the disbursements both of the state committee 
and of the county committees, one gets a total amounting to 
less than half of the figure published by the man who was 
in charge of the raising of money for the Democratic party 
that year. The task of explaining this discrepancy devolves 
upon those who conducted the campaign, because no one 
else can do it. 


District Committees 


The following figures indicate the amount of money spent 
by district committees in New York State, in congressional 
districts, in the year 1922.”° 


27 New York Times, February 16, 1923, 4:6. 
28 Statements filed with the Secretary of State in Albany. 
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DISBURSEMENTS OF CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT COMMITTEES 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


1922 
District Republican District Democratic 
DSUe phavore aterds ee $ 1,937.62 this Se eee $ 1,016.76 
TOth geen teenies 435.00 TOthy esque 3,997.01 
LOMA Seloey Qecai ere 1,655.01 DISt Aes 2 eye er 3,300.00 
paths Shes tae 390.00 23Td 5 a eee 1,980.00 
TATA eaeceeent ose 3,966.92 S Oth < 225.24 -hies ~ 986.01 
EC track se aeterniats 3,930.31 30th: 2s... 201.00 
TOC ee cies 950.85 
20tDiectantci eters 35350.00 
BRS OS Camis) Eero 3,984.33 

TOtabe tna. ie $20,500.04 $11,480.78 


It is not the rule throughout the country that congres- 
sional district committees spend money for congressional 
candidates. Ordinarily county committees conduct the cam- 
paigns for the candidates for Congress, and separate con- 
gressional district committees are not created. 

In several states judicial district committees come into 
existence for the duration of a campaign, but where this is 
the case the money expended cannot always properly be 
included in the total spent by a political party because as a 
rule such judicial contests are non-partisan. But occa- 
sionally there are party judicial committees; examples are 
the Democratic judicial committees which existed in New 
York State in 1923. One of these, the Democratic Judiciary 
Committee for the First District, in 1923 disbursed $10,- 
525.72 to promote the election of judicial candidates.”° 


County Committees 
The expenditures of county committees are very im- 
portant because they are often equal to those of the state 


.°9 Statement filed with the Board of Elections, City Hall, New York 
City. 
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committee, and sometimes considerably exceed them. No 
one can gain an adequate idea of party finance until he 
understands the amount as well as the character of county 
committee disbursements. It is even safe to say that in 
most of the states the expenditures of county committees are 
more important than those of state committees. But even 
though this is the case, our attention is very rarely called 
to the amount of money spent by county committees in our 
own localities. We read occasionally of the sum expended 
by a candidate in his campaign for Governor, or of the sums 
expended by the national or state committees, but very 
rarely do we read of the sums expended by the county com- 
mittees. In some of the larger states, such as New York 
and Ohio, occasional items of publicity are given out con- 
cerning county committee disbursements, but in most states 
this form of party procedure goes on without attracting 
very much attention. 

Our lack of information on the subject is due to the great 
difficulty of securing any complete figures representing the 
total disbursements of the county committees throughout 
any state. In a few states, county committees are required 
to file accounts with some central state official, and where 
this is done it is possible to collect practically complete 
figures.*° In other states, however, county committee fig- 
ures can be secured only by correspondence or by personal 
visits to each county in the state, and even then, unfortu- 
nately, the inquirer only too often meets with the answer 
that “‘the statements have been destroyed.” ** In several 
states no figures at all are available.* 

Nevertheless, it is possible to collect sufficient data to 


30 E.g., New York. 
31 #.g., Ohio. 
32 #.g., Georgia, South Carolina, and Illinois. 
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TasBLE V—STATE OF NEW YORK DISBURSEMENTS OF 
COUNTY COMMITTEES 


1922 


Republican Democratic 


$39,303-89 $46,217.67 
4,215.00 

18,740.00 23,571.10 

18,087.00 4,854.84 
3,402.64 
4,046.46 
8,006.48 


38,703-59 
2,924.16 
5,056.59 
6,626.86 
31555-00 
3,759.41 
7:980.99 
9,240.42 

11,196.65 
3,624.02 
1,982.93 
2,725.00 

38,735-14 

19,873.83 

575145-00 
4,133-41 

12,096.50 


6,681.13 
6,714.46 
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STATE OF NEW YORK DISBURSEMENTS OF 
COUNTY COMMITTEES — Continued 


1922 


Republican Democratic 


OCSeRO mer rts 0s Seen nas due 554005 aan | Monee ence 
RAED ATi were Mee ees a kee 950.00 805.91 
ADU CEN S eee ee SS Nak a ise ers 18,776.22 48,405.50 
RSG BYR yen ine Somer 13,012.65 17,090.17 
RIGHINONGM ee Arar eccs a see 4,072.00 12,126.29 
ROCK and arr n ites Senta fi. eee dan 1,811.80 
SEMA WIEN CON rs se cineca sc oveneiie 12,179.30 I,201.77 
Saratogaten sa we cvune saves ame ScAGATAS Sem) mel ee eee eee 
BCHEMCCLAUY ae easscel- tau asses ele s 11,750.09 8,051.96 
IGROMATIO rarer pote aurea 3,279.00 1,312.00 
SOHUVlelowetatamic ko Mace vues ers 1,874.00 1,770.00 
SNES T AG Ao SO ae ae 2,729.00 390.00 
SLEUDEN ameter wie sn aie scars tae te Yay. Wolokea Wry = Mayer acta ieee 
SG OLA tsrsiste tomas behest 9,470.00 2,400.00 
HODAME Re Nee Cetahe he Toads 3,097.00 510.00 
MOMP KIDS ren, Mons seek oc 4,765.00 1,189.00 
RU IStCEMMM Pre tA gieraceele see. nelle Heras oe 1,699.00 
Wasnine toting mmtuc cise citss ees 4,097.00 285.00 
Wives weer a hiocene nae emer 4;405-00WE i) 8 nace be 
WWESteheSter cn. aie ae cece ete 26,335-00 1,884.00 
Wiommnin oper ocde- sete esd casmninls eeiHoey NIP Meee eundoce 
BYVAL CSB ad orelisyetseteuciesborsc worse 1,848.00 313.00 
Mota ae Ses oc ess _512,951-53 452,191.31 

Less advances made by State 
(WOmMIMIECEE eye reroute cues cee 232,320.00 28,600.00 
$423,591.31 


Netidisbursements..7.....7.. $280,631.53 


demonstrate the relative significance of county committee 
disbursements. Table V shows the disbursements of Re- 
publican and Democratic county committees in New York 
State for the year 1922.°* There are sixty-two counties in 


33 The New York laws provide for the filing of party committee ex- 
pense accounts with the Secretary of State in Albany. The figures in this 
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New York and the table shows Republican figures for fifty- 
two of them and Democratic figures for fifty-one. The 
table is practically complete, therefore, and gives an ade- 
quate idea of the amount of money spent in the counties. 
The totals are of the greatest importance. Taken to- 
gether with the figures of the state committee expenditures 
in New York given in Table IV, they represent, with a few 
minor omissions, the total party expenditure in the state. 
The matter of outstanding interest brought out by the 
figures reproduced is the size of the Democratic county 
committee expenditures. Whereas the expenditures of the 
Republican state committee greatly exceeded those of the 
Democratic state committee, in the case of the county com- 
mittees the Democratic expenditures greatly exceeded the 
Republican. No more striking illustration could be given of 
the importance of ascertaining what county committees 
spend, in order to secure a complete view of party finance. 
When one notes the great difference between the Republican 
and Democratic state committee figures, one is at a loss to 
account for it; but when the county committee figures are 
taken in conjunction with the state committee figures, the 


table were taken from the official statements filed in this office according 
to law. The figures for 1920 were not available because the law requires 
the statements to be preserved for only fifteen months and they had been 
destroyed before they could be secured. Statements from several counties 
were not available in the Secretary of State’s office. This can be explained 
by saying either that the county committees in these counties neglected to 
file statements or that no money was expended in these counties that had to 
be accounted for. In the totals it must be noticed that the advances made 
by the state committees to the county committees have been subtracted, 
in order to avoid duplication. They have already been included in the 
figures for the state committees and if they were not subtracted here they 
would be counted twice. The advances made by the Republican State 
Committee form an important part of their expenses. The practice of the 
Democratic committee seems to be to make the county committees raise 
their own money without depending upon the state committee for assistance. 
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difference between Republican and Democratic expenditures 
is not so great, and the discrepancy has been partly ex- 
plained. 

Tables VI and VII give the figures of county committee 
disbursements in Ohio for 1920 and 1922.** These tables are 
not as complete as the New York table, because the laws 
of the two states are different. As a matter of fact, the 
Ohio law makes the collection of figures in that state very 
difficult, and in many cases impossible. There are eighty- 
eight counties in Ohio, and returns from forty-nine of them 
are given in the tables; from the others no returns could be 
secured. The figures given, however, are from counties 
which contain slightly more than two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of the state, and therefore the missing figures from the 
remaining counties would not affect the total result to any 
great extent. The column headed “ Remarks” gives an 
idea of the difficulties that confront any person who would 
undertake to secure information concerning county com- 
mittee expenditures in Ohio. 

The totals again illustrate the importance of knowing the 
amount of county committee expenditures. In 1920 the 
Democratic county committees made expenditures amount- 
ing to more than double those of the state committee. In 
1922 both the Republican and Democratic county commit- 

tees spent more than the state committees. Of course, one 


34 The laws of Ohio require county committees to file expense accounts 
with the County Boards of Election. The accounts so filed must be pre- 
served at least four years, but the tables show that the law is not being 
complied with in this respect. Furthermore, despite the fact that the ex- 
pense statements so filed are supposedly open to public inspection, they 
are very difficult to secure. The figures in the tables were secured by 
personal visits to the Boards of Election throughout the state by myself or 
by some of my students and also by correspondence. In all but four cases 
‘the figures are the official ones filed in the sworn statements required by law. 
In those four the estimates of Clerks of Boards of Election were taken. 
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Taste VI—STATE OF OHIO DISBURSEMENTS OF 
COUNTY COMMITTEES 


1920 


Remarks 


Dem. did not file 


Estimated by clerk 
Not on file 


Not on file 
Not on file 
Destroyed 


10,065.00 
1,542.50 


49,130.82 
799-43 
7,750.12 


Dem. did not file 

Not on file 

Dem. estimate by clerk 
Not on file 


Statements borrowed 
not returned 
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STATE OF OHIO DISBURSEMENTS OF 
COUNTY COMMITTEES — Continued 


1920 


Democratic Remarks 


1,906.30 | Cl. would not give 


1,000.00 
3,222.35 


Dem. destroyed 
Destroyed 


Dem. destroyed 


$139,547-80 


must realize that the county committees had to elect nearly 
a hundred times as many officials as the state committees, and 
that the territory covered by all of them was equal to the ter- 
ritory that a state committee must cover in electing state 
officers. And one must not infer that, since the expenditures 
of county committees are large, they are consequently bad. 
The only purpose in uncovering the sums expended in coun- 
ties, aside from using the figures for important local pur- 
poses, is to demonstrate the fact that county committee 
expenditures are equal in importance to state committee ex- 
penditures, despite the fact that they do not receive the 
same amount of attention. 
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Taste VII—STATE OF OHIO DISBURSEMENTS OF 
COUNTY COMMITTEES 


1922 


Remarks 


Not on file 
Statements not filed 
Not on file 

Dem. estimated clerk 
Estimated by clerk 


Not on file 
Not on file 


Dem. destroyed 
Not on file 
Not on file 


Not on file 
Not on file 


Not on file 
Clerk would not give 
Destroyed 


Not on file 

Not on file 

Destroyed 

Estimated 
1,177.28 Dem. destroyed 


$181,161.55 | $90,053.87 
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The following figures for Oregon throw considerable light 
on party expenditures in a Far Western state: 


COMBINED EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 35 


STATE OF OREGON 


Election of 1920 


Republican Democratic 
State Committee ...... $12,671.65 State Committee ..... $11,971.60 
County Committees: County Committees: 
iBentonve. 3.47 1,420.87 Clatson=eenaee 119.30 
Clackamas ... 351.46 Douglass =) 159.35 
Coosreak est. 452.18 Lanes 253.87 
Douslas* ae. 304.09 Washington .. 10.00 
Pane tose. ce ote 1,039.73 
Eineolivees se 85.00 
TINT Bevel eye I47.00 
Malheur ..... 170.50 
Multnomah ..  8,442,91 
DiOt. Tasscre $25,175.91 $12,514.12 


COMBINED EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 26 


STATE OF OREGON 


Election of 1922 


Republican Democratic 
State Committee ...... $19,533.04 State Committee ....... $1,600.64 
County Committees: 
Douglas ..... 265.30 
Sherman’ 2... 471.00 
ETOENEVincre ro cle 10.60 
Malheur ..... 65.00 
Clackamas ... 164.50 
Jbhibey AS ennai 70.00 
OVO) a es $20,179.44 $1,600.64 


35 Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1919-1920, p. 97. 

36 Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1921-1922, p. 111. The 
population of Oregon in 1920 was 783,389. The Oregon law requires the 
‘Secretary of State to publish in his biennial report the figures of party 
committee disbursements as given in the statements furnished to him. 
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Following are the figures showing state and county com- 
mittee disbursements in Nevada for 1920 and 1922: 


COMBINED EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND COUNTY 
COMMITTEES.37 


STATE OF NEVADA 


Election of 1920 


Republican Democratic 
State Committee ..... $14,503.64 State Committee ..... $11,581.77 
County Committees: County Committees: 
Esmeralda ... 528.77 INVerra ce serene 1,375.40 
INV Geter icke 654.55 Storeyianeis sie 300.00 
Storeyaeeeeere 200.16 
Total wasn $15,887.12 $13,257.17 


COMBINED EXPENDITURES OF STATE AND COUNTY 
COMMITTEES 38 


STATE OF NEVADA 


Election of 1922 


Republican Democratic 
State Committee ...... $10,992.49 State Committee ...... $13,381.50 
County Committees: County Committees: 
Ormsbyarerseces 406.78 Ormsby2ae oe 431.23 
Esmeralda ... 779.00 Storevaeeee 200.00 
LOLLY ove $12,178.27 $14,012.73 


In 1920 the figures filed by the Republican county com- 
mittee in Marion County, Indiana, the county in which 
Indianapolis is located, showed an expenditure of $45,000.*° 
The committee received a contribution of $10,000 from the 


87 Report, Secretary of State of Nevada, 1919-1920, p. 13. All re- 
ports of political party committees in Nevada must be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State. The above figures represent all the party expenditures in the 
state for the year 1920. The expenditures of candidates are in addition. 
The population of Nevada in 1920 was 77,407. 

88 Report, Secretary of State of Nevada, 1921-1922, p. 12. 


39 Statement filed with the Clerk of the Circuit Court, Marion County, 
Indiana. 
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Republican National Committee, which shows that occa- 
sionally the latter distributes some of its funds to county 
committees. In the same year the Republican figures filed 
in Lake County, Indiana, the county in which Gary and 
other industrial cities are located, showed an expenditure of 
$28,000.*° 

The following figures come from Douglas County, Ne- 
braska, the county in which Omaha is located. In the 
county election of 1922 half of the county officers were 
elected, and the Republican county committee expenditures 
were $3,491.01, while the Democratic expenditures were 
$3,989.09." 

The Republican county committee for Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, in the county and congressional election of 1922 ex- 
pended $2,929.97, according to the statement filed in 
Milwaukee by the Secretary of the Committee. 


City Committees 


Unlike the expenditures of county and state committees, 
the expenditures of city committees are almost always con- 
fined to the election of city officials. Often when a county 
committee or a state committee spends money, part of it goes 
to promote the election of a set of officials other than those 
in which the committee is primarily interested. But with 
city committees the situation is different, because city elec- 
tions generally come at other times than state, county, or 
national elections. 

It seems to be generally known that large sums are ex- 
pended in the election of city officers. In the large cities, the 

40 Statements filed with the Clerk of the Circuit Court of Lake County, 
Indiana. 


41 Statements filed with the Board of Elections in the Douglas County 
Court House, Omaha, Nebraska. 
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total expenditures in mayoralty elections are very great. 
When we come to estimate the sums expended in a city 
election by party committees, however, we find that the total 
is not very considerable. This is not due to the fact that 
city elections are conducted more economically than county 
or state elections, but rather to the fact that many city 
elections are non-partisan, so that parties as such spend no 
money. If one had treated the subject of party finance 
twenty-five years ago, one would have had to give consider- 
able attention to party expenditures in city elections; but 
today this is true only of certain large cities. Of course, 
money is still expended in city elections even under a non- 
partisan system, but the money is not party money, and 
hence is only of passing importance in this treatment. 

Beginning with the largest city in the country, we have 
very considerable expenditures. The Mayoralty in New 
York City is one of the most powerful and most important 
political offices in the country. The term of office is four 
years, and the salary is $25,000 a year. The distribution of 
a vast amount of patronage is controlled by the Mayor, and 
there is of course very keen party rivalry in the elections. 
Only occasionally is the Democratic candidate defeated, but 
Tammany Hall takes no chances and consequently raises 
and spends considerable sums in every campaign.” 

The mayoralty election of 1917 produced the greatest 
campaign fund raised in recent years in New York City. 
The fund was collected on behalf of the candidacy of John 
Purroy Mitchell, who was seeking re-election. The con- 
tributions exceeded a million dollars, and many of them ran 
into the thousands.** The Democratic campaign fund of 


42 W. B. Munro, Municipal Government and Administration, vol. 1, 
Pp. 317. 
48 World Almanac, 1918, p. 866. 
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that year was also large, amounting to several hundred 
thousand dollars. It is likely that entirely too much money 
was spent in this election, but the significant fact is that for 
one election in one city so large a sum could have been 
raised and expended. 

In 1921 the mayoralty election in New York did not result 
in the use of such large sums as it had in 1917. In re- 
electing Mayor John F. Hylan, Tammany Hall, according 
to published figures, expended $128,000; the Kings County 
Democratic Committee, $62,000; and the Hylan League, 
$59,000.** This amounts to approximately $250,000 which 
in common knowledge was spent for the Democratic cam- 
paign. Doubtless more than this was spent, because all the 
Democratic expenditures are not included in the three 
figures given. The Coalition Committee, which was not 
strictly a party committee, was opposed to the Democratic 
Committee and expended $102,000, while the Curran for 
Mayor Committee spent $19,801, an amount considerably 
smaller than the total sum expended by the opposition.* 

Thus in a year when there was a campaign of only ordi- 
nary interest, approximately $400,000 was publicly an- 
nounced as having been spent by both sides. This is about 
a million dollars less than the huge sum spent in 1917. In 
the election of 1925, Tammany Hall expended $261,141.26, 
while the Republican Campaign Committee expended $138,- 
O55:07."° 

In Philadelphia city elections the real contest is in the 
primary, for the man who secures the Republican nomina- 
tion is almost sure to be elected. Thus the largest expendi- 
tures are in the primary, not in the election. Even though 


. 44 New York Times, November 29, 1921, 8:5. 
45 New York Times, November 30, 1921, 7:1. 
46 Statements filed with the Board of Election, New York City. 
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parties as such do not spend any money in the primary, it 
is interesting and informing to leave the field of party 
finance for a short time in order to gain an idea of the 
amount of money spent in the primaries in Philadelphia. 

In the campaign of 1919, when Mr. J. Hampton Moore 
was seeking the Republican nomination for Mayor, his com- 
mittee spent an average of $4,000 in each of the forty-eight 
wards of the city. That amount was given to each ward 
organization, and this was in addition to the general ex- 
penses of the campaign, that is, the cost of headquarters, 
supplies, etc.*7 In this same contest, although the figures 
have long since been destroyed, it is likely that the organiza- 
tion candidate who was running against Mr. Moore had 
access to more sources of revenue and probably used more 
money than his opponents. 

Thus $400,000 is not an unusual sum for two candidates 
to spend in securing the Republican nomination for Mayor 
of Philadelphia. In the ensuing election there is very little 
occasion for the party to spend money. But in the 
mayoralty election in Philadelphia in November, 1923, the 
Republican City Committee filed a statement showing dis- 
bursements of $96,618.45,** while the Democratic City Com- 
mittee account showed disbursements of $16,763.87.*° Thus 
even though there is little or no contest, it appears a sum of 
approximately $100,000 is spent by party committees. 

In Baltimore, in the Spring mayoralty election of 1923 
approximately $150,000 was spent by the opposing forces.°° 
Only $32,473.20 of this, however, was disbursed by the offi- 


47 T am indebted to several ward leaders for this information. 

48 Statement filed with the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
Philadelphia. 

4° Statement filed with the Clerk of the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
Philadelphia. 

50 Statements filed in Circuit Court No. 1, Baltimore. 
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cial Democratic party committee, the remainder having been 
spent by personal campaign committees.** In the guber- 
natorial election of November 6, 1923, Democratic party 
committees in Baltimore expended $115,000."” 

In Columbus, in the mayoralty election of 1919 the Re- 
publican City Committee expended $8,787.66." 

Mayoralty elections in Chicago and St. Louis would fur- 
nish excellent illustrations of expenditures made by city 
committees, but in Illinois there is no law which compels the 
publication of party expenses, and figures for St. Louis 
mayoralty elections are not available. 


Uno ficial or Non-party Committees 


In addition to the money expended through party agen- 
cies in political campaigns, considerable sums are raised 
and disbursed by collateral or subsidiary or non-party com- 
mittees. There are also many personal and other unofficial 
committees which come into existence during a campaign, 
and spend money. In some cases these organizations are 
supported and directed by the official party committees; in 
others they have no connections with them. 

Since these subsidiary committees have much to do with 
the conduct of many campaigns, they have direct effects 
upon party committees, especially in a financial way. It is 
therefore essential to learn something about their expendi- 
tures. 

Examples of non-party expenditures can be furnished in 
national, state, and local campaigns, but in nearly every 


51 Statement filed in Circuit Court No. 1, Baltimore, by the Treasurer 
of the Democratic State Central Committee for Baltimore. 

52 Statements filed in Circuit Court No. 1, Baltimore. 
‘ 53 Statement filed with the Franklin County Board of Elections, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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case the operations and results are the same and may there- 
fore be treated generally. The presidential campaign of 
1916 showed how money can be spent by collateral organiza- 
tions outside of the official party committees. Numerous 
organizations, some of them inspired by the official party 
committees, received and disbursed large sums of money. 
Nearly a million dollars was spent by these non-party or- 
ganizations in assisting both parties. 

The following figures give an idea of the amounts dis- 
bursed by some of them in the presidential campaign of 
FOLGs°2 


1. Woodrow Wilson Independent League ................ $ 46,405.50 
2. Wilson Business Men’s National League .............. 20,075.91 
4 Huphes! Alliance (Reserves o.o< 00 eas nee ee eines 58,445.34 
4. National Hughes Alliance— Women’s Committee ...... 455,234.99 
BaNational Huchess Alliance aves on cee ea elec eins eis 187,180.47 
6. Republican National Publicity Committee ............ 454,334.32 
“7, Hughes National Colleses League sean esse ade oe 13,033.84 


It can scarcely be said that the motive behind the or- 
ganization of these committees was to divide the expendi- 
tures so that the national committees would not appear to be 
spending too much, but in any case such was the result. In 
1920 several collateral organizations assisted the Republican 
party and several other non-party organizations assisted the 
Democratic party. The Republican Publicity Association, 
the National Young Men’s Republican League, the Southern 
Protective Tariff Association, the Committee of American 
Business Men, and the American Defense Society, all ren- 
dered aid of one kind or another to the Republican national 
campaign. On the Democratic side the League to Enforce 
Peace carried on an active propaganda which benefited the 
Democratic nominee, and a motion picture entitled “ Uncle 


°4 Statements filed with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Washington. 
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Sam of Freedom Ridge,” financed by Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
gave the Democratic committee considerable assistance. 

Many illustrations of the activity of non-party committees 
in state campaigns were given in the New York State elec- 
tion of 1922. In that year the Democratic state committee 
filed an account showing disbursements of only $39,685.77. 
This figure seems absurdly low because county committee 
statements show that no less than $29,000 was received from 
the state committee, and to say that a state campaign such 
as that conducted to elect Mr. Alfred E. Smith in 1922 could 
have cost only $10,000 is ridiculous. Other Democratic 
accounts of other Democratic committees, however, show 
that several committees besides the state committee were 
receiving and disbursing money in the campaign and the 
following figures, therefore, must be added to the state com- 
mittee figure in order to produce the real total of expendi- 
tures in the Democratic state campaign of 1922." 


1. Democratic State Committee (as above) ............+. $39,685.77 
2. Up-State Democratic Campaign Committee ............ 19,063.31 
3. Democratic State Committee — Women’s Division ...... I,075.60 
4. Independent Citizens Committee for the Democratic state 

RICK CL pre tec teistacete ots tacniel el eit, o4ahsia'is heraellejoiete sie s\s\ele "steers ats 6 94,485.22 
5. Democratic State Finance Committee .................. 44,921.24 


In these accounts there is a considerable duplication of 
disbursements; that is to say, the Democratic state commit- 
tee donates $1,000 to the Women’s Division, and the Fi- 
nance Committee donates $25,000 to the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee. These sums would be counted twice in the above 
enumeration, but the figures as given show that the expendi- 
tures in a state campaign are not limited to one committee 
but extend to several committees. Since the total sum is 
divided, it is more difficult to perceive that a big fund is 
‘being spent. 

55 Statements filed with the Secretary of State in Albany. 
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In Ohio, in the presidential election of 1920 several extra 
committees came into existence for the purpose of aiding 
or opposing candidates in both parties. Figures represent- 
ing their expenditures follow: °° 


Republican 
Hirst *}Hardine x Club of Ohios accseee eters tet crereieete $ 4,636.81 
Ex-Service Men’s Harding Club of Ohio .................. 500.00 
@hio Republicans Judicial Bureau... cia. ites cele ia 2,058.50 
Harry Davis for Governor Committees. --- 2-5 -ee 2,961.64 
True Democracy Committee of Ohio (for Harding) ...... 7,500.00 
YB) 7] ee Pe AN GA ORI Ty NAO Oe AOE ONO CAO SAO ROSCOE $17,656.95 
Democratic 
William A. Julian for Senator Booster’s Committee ....... $9,424.57 
Grand total for both parties — extra committees ...... $27,081.52 


In Oregon, in the election of 1920 the sum of $15,266.45 
was expended by three different personal committees favor- 
ing the election of three Republican candidates. In the 
same election the Republican state committee spent $12,- 
671.65 on behalf of all the Republican candidates.*’ In 
the same year three personal committees favoring the elec- 
tion of three Democratic candidates spent $3,260.31; while 
the Democratic state committee in the same election spent 
$11,971.60 for all of the party’s candidates. In the 1922 
primary election a personal committee working for a certain 
candidate for Republican National Committeeman expended 
$7,098.51.°° 

In city elections we find numerous committees springing 
up in campaigns to assist in the election of certain candi- 
dates. In Baltimore, in the local election of 1923 the Citi- 


56 Statements filed with the Secretary of State in Columbus. 
57 Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1910-1920, pp. 91-07. 
58 Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1921-1922, p. 101. 
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zens’ Campaign Committee expended $75,167.07, a sum 
about twice as large as that disbursed by the official com- 
mittee of the Democratic party. In the same election the 
Jackson-Bryant-Graham Democratic Campaign Committee 
spent $43,879.07, a sum likewise larger than that expended 
by the official party committee.*® 

In New York, in the election of 1921 the Hylan League 
disbursed $59,005, while the Curran for Mayor Committee 
disbursed $19,801.°° 

In addition to the non-party committees which disburse 
money for the election of candidates, numerous other or- 
ganizations are formed for the purpose of bringing about the 
adoption or defeat of certain measures in a referendum to 
the people. For instance, in Oregon, in the years 1920 and 
1922, three referendums were held to decide the fate of 
certain measures. The sums expended by organizations in 
favor of or opposed to the measures were as follows: ** 


Rlection ofo May, 1020) surscer cis cto cress closes $ 45,472.08 
Election of November, 1920 .......<.......-- 18,468.25 
BIectionmofe INOVEM Der gl O22er setae ae iste 132,766.85 

Ti OL OU en ersa ae Rta iereke eeickerare rere es echo tit $196,707.18 


In the two general elections of 1920 and 1922, both par- 


ties together expended only $59,734.79. 
For Oregon in 1922, when there was a congressional and 


gubernatorial election, we have the following significant 
figures: 


Total expenditures of organizations advocating or opposing cer- 


tain measures referred to the people ..............-..-.- $132,780.85 
Total expenditures of Democratic and Republican parties, both 
state and county committees reporting ........--....++- $21,780.08 


59 Statement filed in Circuit Court No. 1, Baltimore. 
60 New York Times, November 29, 1922, 18:5. 
61 Report, Secretary of State, 1919-1920, 1921-1922, 
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In this election two important measures were laid before 
the people, the compulsory education bill and the exposition 
tax amendment. The various organizations supporting the 
education bill spent $16,081.69, whereas the opposing or- 
ganizations spent $58,795.27. In supporting the exposition 
tax amendment one organization spent $54,887.42, a sum 
which exceeded by $33,000 the expenditures of both political 
parties. 

In the election of 1920, the non-party expenditures 
amounted to more than the sums expended by either of the 
central state committees of the two major parties.** 

We are not too far away from the period of agitation for 
the national prohibition amendment to recall certain facts. 
There has never been any compilation of the sums expended 
by both the “ pros’ and the “ antis” in the few years pre- 
ceding the adoption of that amendment. That large sums 
were raised and expended, is certain; “* and that the use of 
such sums had great political effect upon the parties and 
candidates, is also certain. In many states, during the cam- 
paigns in which the prohibition question was raised, the 
sums expended by committees in favor of and opposed to 
prohibition exceeded the sums used by party committees in 
electing their candidates to office.® 

Where non-partisan elections are held in cities, expendi- 
tures are made by political committees, but these committees 
are not party committees. Such expenditures ‘fall within the 
class of expenditures referred to here as non-party, and 
hence should be mentioned. From investigations into their 
expenditures it appears that non-party committees are not 
more economical than party committees. In Omaha, for 


* Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1921-1922, pp. 111-112. 
Report, Secretary of State of Oregon, 1919-1920, pp. 97-08. 
See Sen. Doc. No. 61, 66th Congress, First Session, p. 3. 

65 See New York Times, October 3, 1923, 12:1. 
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instance, the election of the six city commissioners in 1924 
occasioned expenditures quite as large as those made by a 
county committee in an election in that same county. The 
expense statement of the “ Square Six Campaign Commit- 
tee,” one of the many organizations working for the election 
of city commissioners in that election, showed disbursements 
amounting to $4,760. < 

Despite the existence of party and non-party committees, 
candidates for office spend more or less money personally in 
connection with their campaigns. Their personal expendi- 
tures, while usually not very large, are sometimes consider- 
able. Many states have laws limiting the amount of these 
expenditures, but in no state are they prohibited altogether. 

Private persons also frequently make expenditures which 
work for or against certain candidates or parties. We do 
not know the extent of this practice, but we do know that it 
involves considerable sums. 

Sufficient illustrations have been given to indicate the 
size of non-party expenditures. In many cases they are 
equal to party expenditures, or even exceed them; and since 
many expenditures of this class either help or harm party 
candidates, they must come within the purview of the stu- 
dent of party finance. 


66 Statement filed with the Douglas County Board of Elections, Omaha. 
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Back in the ’sixties, when very modest campaign funds 
were utilized by the political parties, it was not very im- 
portant to know how the money was raised or whence it 
came. No suspicions were aroused, because the sums in- 
volved were not large and political life was much simpler 
than it is now. But today the most significant information 
to be secured in connection with a study of political methods 
is, how the money used for conducting campaigns is raised, 
and how it is spent. From the prominence given to the mat- 
ter in the last two presidential campaigns one might con- 
clude that it is held to be one of great political importance. 
And such, indeed, is the case. If political agents are re- 
sorting to methods which cannot bear the light of day, it 
is time that measures were taken to protect the very foun- 
dations of political life. 

Since the methods used by parties as well as by individ- 
uals in collecting the money wherewith to carry on their 
political work are so closely connected with the control of 
the government, it cannot be denied that publicity should 
be directed as much to the manner of raising the money as 
to the amount raised. In other words, the methods are 
quite as important as, perhaps more important than, the 
amounts. If the public is not informed as to how the 
money is raised, we might just as well revert to the time 
of Matthew Quay and Mark Hanna and ignore what the 
last two decades have accomplished. Perhaps some per- 


62 — 
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sons think that political conditions are worse today than 
they were in the ’eighties and ’nineties, and one hears more 
or less pessimistic talk to that effect. But the facts of po- 
litical life do not bear out such gloomy conclusions, even 
though we certainly have not yet reached the pinnacle of 
success in preventing all condemnable political practices — 
and the chances are that we never shall reach it until in- 
dividual practices improve. But this does not mean that 
we have failed to achieve many promising results. 

No better illustration of improvement in American po- 
litical life can be given than that which has taken place in 
the practices of parties in raising their war chests. Many 
improvements are still to come, but the progress being 
made is in the right direction. A historical review of the 
presidential campaigns from 1896 to the present time makes 
this clear. 

The extensive use of money in elections did not really 
begin until the early ‘nineties, although in the ’eighties, 
especially in the campaign of 1888, considerable sums were 
raised and spent. In Cleveland’s third campaign, the 
money was raised by Mr. William C. Whitney, a man of 
great experience in the use of political funds in New York 
City. He extended New York methods throughout the 
United States and adapted them to local conditions, just as 
Mr. Quay, who managed Harrison’s campaign in 1888, 
brought over his Pennsylvania methods and applied them 
successfully to other parts of the country. Mr. Whitney 
extended Mr. Quay’s “ fat-frying’’ methods, if that was 
possible, and his personal connections with large business 
interests and with great financiers enabled him to collect 
a campaign fund larger than had ever before been known.’ 

But the record so established was not long to remain, for 


1 World’s Work, vol. 12, p. 8070 (1916). 
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in 1896 one of the most successful national politicians this 
country has ever produced, Mark Hanna, made Mr. Whit- 
ney’s performance in 1892 appear quite ordinary. Mr. 
Hanna, who managed McKinley’s campaign in 1896, sys- 
tematized and developed a practice which was rooted deep 
in the soil of American politics, namely, the practice of 
assessing corporations and businessmen who might be bene- 
fited or injured by legislative action. The campaign fund 
of 1896 was unprecedented in its size and in the rapidity 
with which it was collected during the closing weeks of the 
campaign. 

After Mr. Hanna had established the necessary connec- 
tions in financial circles, he organized the collection of con- 
tributions as carefully as he had previously organized the 
distribution of reading matter. He appealed to bankers 
and businessmen to come to the assistance of the national 
committee because the very security of business and of the 
credit system of the country was involved. If there had 
been only an appeal, no one could have complained; but 
there was more than an appeal. Regular assessments were 
levied on banks, insurance companies, and large corpora- 
tions. Mr. Hanna made it his aim to build up a system of 
party finance in which corporations and individuals would 
be assessed according to their means. Systematic levies 
were more easily collected and more productive than spo- 
radic donations. The number of contributors to the Re- 
publican fund of 1896 is not known, but it was compara- 
tively small because there were so many large donations 
that only a few of them sufficed to make up the sum re- 
quired. Mr. Herbert Croly, the biographer of Mark Hanna, 


2 For an authoritative account of Mark Hanna’s method and the amount 
raised in 1896, see James Ford Rhodes, The McKinley and Roosevelt Ad- 


ministrations, pp. 22-26. Mr. Rhodes is a brother-in-law of the late Mark 
Hanna. 
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estimates the total sum raised at about $3,500,000,° al- 
though less well informed persons place it substantially 
higher. In any event we must give credit to Mark Hanna 
for quite an achievement, even though we would not fancy 
his methods today; nor would we even tolerate them. 

McKinley’s second campaign was also conducted by Mr. 
Hanna. This time it was not necessary to build up a sys- 
tem, for the system was already established and functioning 
successfully, at least from the point of view of securing party 
revenue. The same methods of assessing corporations and 
businessmen according to their means, or according to their 
selfish interests in legislation, were continued, and at the 
end of the campaign the Republican National Committee 
had a surplus in its treasury. 

In these two campaigns the Democratic candidate, Mr. 
Bryan, had great difficulty in raising enough money. In 
fact, his first campaign had practically collapsed through 
lack of funds.* He seems to have raised not more than 
$600,000, and even this he accomplished with great diffi- 
culty. There were many small contributions, but as usual 
they were not adequate for the purposes of the campaign. 

In the campaign of 1904 less systematic and less produc- 
tive methods were employed by the Republican managers. 
Corporations still contributed, but there was no systematic 
assessment of business in general. The work of collecting 
the funds was carried on, under the direction of the Treas- 
urer of the National Committee, by a force of seven or 
eight hundred persons dispersed throughout the country, 
with organized bureaus in cities such as New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and 
others. In the main, as Mr. Cortelyou testified, the plan 


3 Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna, p. 219. 
4 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 537- 
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was to issue subscription books, usually signed by the 
chairman of the committee or the treasurer who invited 
the contributions. As contributions were received, they 
were not entered as they are entered by party treasurers 
today. In many cases they were entered as “cash,” and 
considerable sums were received from individuals who did 
not care to have their names used.” 

The Democratic drive for funds in 1904 was not at all 
systematic. Various persons were petitioned by members 
of the national committee, each member of which acted on 
his own motion. Circulars were sent out and appeals for 
funds were published. There were a number of people who, 
upon a motion of the committee, or of its individual mem- 
bers, were engaged in raising money.® The result was that, 
as in the two previous campaigns, insufficient funds were 
raised, even though the Democratic candidate was accept- 
able in sections of the East where large sums of money are 
ordinarily available.’ 

A good many practices were indulged in which would 
not be permitted today. Even in the candidacy of Roose- 
velt the secrecy which surrounded the raising of the money 
made questionable practices possible. Before the next 
presidential campaign, however, a very important investi- 
gation had taken place in New York State and Congress 
had enacted a law which put an end to the worst abuses of 
former campaigns. 

In 1908 both national committees had their troubles. 
Publicity in the matter of campaign contributions and ex- 


° Testimony of George B. Cortelyou before the Clapp Committee Hear- 
ings, vol. 1, p. 18. 

8 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 57. 

7 Mr. Belmont and Mr. Ryan were supposed to have contributed about 
a half a million dollars each. They practically made up the deficit, amount- 
ing to about $700,000. Only relatively few persons gave to the Democratic 
fund. Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 374-375. 
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penditures was a new thing, and many rich men held back 
their contributions because they did not want them made 
public. By the law of 1907 contributions from corpora- 
tions were prohibited. Chairman Hitchcock of the Repub- 
lican National Committee found it advisable to organize 
finance committees in all the states, where records were 
kept and all contributors were listed. By choosing a treas- 
urer who was amenable to the New York publicity law, the 
committee elected to make public its receipts and expendi- 
tures, and an attempt was made to enlist a large number 
of contributors. There were many large contributors, but 
contributions came from more sections of the country and 
from more people than had formerly been the case.* 

The Democratic National Committee also elected to make 
public its campaign funds, although the federal law requir- 
ing this had not yet been passed. They induced about a 
hundred leading Democratic newspapers to assist them in 
collecting funds, and this method brought them a steady 
influx of two or three thousand dollars a day. While the 
Republicans depended largely upon the individual subscrip- 
tions of wealthy members of the party, the Democrats 
relied upon this method of newspaper subscriptions.° 

In 1912 large sums were raised and expended by each 
of the three parties in the field. The Progressive National 
Committee raised a great deal of money in a short time by 
means of small subscriptions.*® They instituted a one dollar 
membership fee which brought them considerable sums and 
at the same time suggested to later campaign committees 
a means of lengthening their lists of subscribers. The 
number of subscribers to the funds of the two older parties 


8 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 48. 
9 Review of Reviews, vol. 38, pp. 423, 432 (1908). 
10 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1874. 
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was small, a few persons having contributed the largest 
portion of both. Mr. Charles P. Taft contributed $150,000 
to the Republican fund, and Mr. Cyrus McCormick gave 
generously to the Democratic fund. Publicity was given 
to each of the party funds under the laws passed in 1910 
and ro11, and publicity requirements were complied with 
for the first time. The day of secret party funds had 
passed, and thereafter the parties were to be held to strict 
accountability for the money raised and expended by them. 
A vast difference could be observed between the campaign 
of 1912 and those of 1892 or 1896. Great progress had 
been made during these years toward eliminating question- 
able practices and bringing to light the operations of party 
treasurers. 

In 1916 both parties sought to obtain small amounts 
from the many rather than large amounts from the few."* 
The Republicans evolved a scheme of making any sub- 
scriber of $10 a contributing member of the party.” The 
number of contributors was greatly increased, and the gifts 
became more broadly representative of the country. The 
Democrats began the development of a scheme, later known 
as the Jamieson Plan, which aimed to make the contributors 
as numerous as possible and the contributions as small as 
possible. In this way the Democrats succeeded in securing 
more contributors than had ever before been known, the 
total number, according to Mr. Wilbur Marsh, Treasurer 
of the Democratic National Committee, having been ap- 
proximately 200,000." 

After the campaign of 1916 the Democratic National 
Committee found itself $650,000 in debt, and again, follow- 


11 World’s Work, vol. 32, p. 666 (1916). 
12 New York Times, August 17, 1916, 7:2. 
13 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 535. 
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ing the congressional election of 1918, there was a deficit 
of $150,000."* For wiping out these deficits they adopted 
the above-mentioned Jamieson Plan, so named because its 
author was Mr. William D. Jamieson, Director of Finance 
of the Democratic National Committee. This plan in- 
volved what we might call a follow-up system.*® Lists of 
Democrats were prepared, with the assistance of local 
Democratic organizations, until about 400,000 names and 
addresses were recorded in the card indexes of the com- 
mittee. In securing these lists of persons to write to, form 
letters were also mailed to prominent Democrats requesting 
them to fill out enclosed blanks with the names of possible 
contributors, together with their incomes and the amounts 
they should be able to give. The information supplied in 
the blanks was transferred to index cards, and this index 
file was the basis of the system. After the names had been 
secured, letters were sent to them. Occasionally definite 
amounts were requested — amounts varying with different 
individuals. Mr. Jamieson could not explain exactly how 
these amounts were determined, but he denied that 
they were made on any percentage basis, like political 
assessments.*° 

The index file contained the names of many federal office- 
holders, but generally they were not known or written to 
as such. Occasionally, however, special delivery letters 
were sent to the homes of persons known to be federal 
officials, in order thereby to avoid any possible violation of 
the provision against political solicitation. In at least one 
instance a letter was sent to a corporation.”’ 

In case there was no response to the first letter, a second 


14 Jbid., vol. 1, p. 1158. 

15 [bid., vol. 1, p. 1154. 

16 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 1564-1598. 
17 Tbid., vol. 1, pp. 1544-1598. 
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and sometimes a third letter was sent. Altogether, about 
600,000 letters were mailed during the three or four months 
of maximum activity. Hundreds of different form letters 
were written and sent out, and they produced approximately 
300,000 contributors, big and little, from 1916 to 1920. 

The work of raising the money was apportioned among 
nineteen or twenty divisions, such as young men, women, 
labor, names, correspondence, etc. The heads of these 
_ divisions frequently consulted with Mr. Jamieson, and hopes 
were held out that a million contributors would be secured. 
If these hopes had been realized, more money would have 
been spent for postage stamps than was spent for defraying 
all the expenses incurred in one of the Bryan campaigns. 
For carrying out the plan in 1920 a very elaborate organiza- 
tion and equipment was necessary. Three floors of the 
Bond Building and twenty rooms in the Woodward Build- 
ing, both in Washington, were utilized, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons were employed. For four months 
the item of rent amounted to $3,600 a month, and for about 
three months the payroll amounted to $18,000 a month. 
The equipment cost about $155,000, which sum included 
the cost of a hundred and twenty-four electric typewriters 
valued at $550 each when purchased.*® 

The Jamieson Plan, therefore, although a very commend- 
able one, was very expensive. The hopes of its author were 
not realized, chiefly because the machinery required by it 
reached a point where it was not productive, that is, the 
cost of collecting the money was too large in proportion to 
the amounts collected. But an attempt to democratize 
party campaign funds had been made, and although it was 
not wholly successful it nevertheless set a high standard.?? 


18 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 1544-1552. 
19 In 1920 the city of San Francisco donated $125,000 to the Demo- 
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The method employed by the Republican party in 1920 
to collect their fund was entirely different from any method 
that had ever before been tried.*? It was a system of 
personal solicitation and was substantially the same as that 
used by the Red Cross and by the Liberty Loan organiza- 
tions in their drives during the World War. The system 
is best described in the words of the Chairman of the 
National Committee, Mr. Will Hays:”* 


“This plan for the raising of money through small contribu- 
tions grew out of two primary causes. 

“First, the real desire to work a real reform in the elimination 
of any improper obligation. This purpose we believed would 
be advanced by getting the money for necessary expenses from 
thousands of men and women in small amounts rather than from 
a few very large gifts. And second, out of the experience in 
connection with raising funds for war purposes these popular 
drives had become familiar activity, and it seemed possible at 
this time to undertake that kind of action by a political organi- 
zation. We particularly hoped that this activity would increase 
the political interest. 

“ The plan was proposed early in 1919. ... It was then the 
purpose, and it has since been the purpose, to endeavor to limit 


cratic National Committee for the defrayal of expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the National Convention. Of this fund, $35,000 was turned 
over to the Treasurer to be used for purposes other than the expenses of 
the convention. But this depleted the San Francisco fund so much that 
$15,000 had to be borrowed to pay the debts of the committee in San 
Francisco. Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1161. In 1920 Demo- 
cratic women started a waist measure contest to obtain money for the 
not over-filled Democratic campaign chest. Each woman entering the 
contest paid at the rate of five cents an inch for her waist measure. Prizes 
were given to the women having the largest waists and those having the 
smallest. New York Times, September 29, 1920, 4:3. 

20 A detailed account of the method of raising the Republican campaign 
fund can be found in the testimony of Mr. Harry Blair, Assistant to the 
Treasurer, Mr. Upham. Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 1838- 
2007. 

21 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 1081-1083. 
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the contributions to a maximum of $1,000, for any one year from 
any individual, or $1,000 before the nomination convention and 
$1,000 after. We have all tried to adhere to that plan. It has 
been an innovation of recognized merit, but being an innovation 
it has been necessary to acquaint the public with the plan and 
instil the political interest. Recognizing the necessity of meeting 
legitimate expenditures, it was our opinion that the one best way 
for the money to be provided was by means of small contribu- 
tions from the great membership of the party. As announced in 
the first instance, there was a general committee of ways and 
means acting under the Treasurer, to carry the work into each 
state to ultimately get small contributions from the smallest 
units of territory. 

“With the formation of the national Ways and Means Com- 
mittee came the effort to get a state Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, in every state with a man as state chairman and a woman 
as vice-chairman, then to endeavor to get a county chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee and a woman vice-chairman, 
and then by such processes of organization as the localities might 
accept, organize just as in a Red Cross or Liberty Loan cam- 
paign. 

During the greater part of 1919, and continuously in 1920 
until this time, the greatest publicity had been given to the 
movement. Public meetings have been held by the state ways 
and means workers and many meetings of the groups of states, 
gatherings of all kinds, lunches, dinners, mass meetings, etc. . . . 
Upon the acquainting of the party public of the purpose de- 
pended the success of the undertaking, and upon the publicity 
depended the political interest, which was just as much our ob- 
jective as the contributions. But plans for very small contribu- 
tions have been in contemplation, such as the elephant — into 
which are to be inserted quarters and dimes. ... Different 
arrangements were made in different states as to the division of 
the funds between state and national committees. 

“There was much complaint of the past custom of multiplic- 
ity of solicitation, and this was sought to be eliminated by the 
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development of a plan, where the state committee cared to do 
it, to have one collecting organization, which would receive the 
money, and then refund to the state immediately that part of 
the collections which was to be the state’s share. 

“It was believed desirable by everybody to in like manner 
concentrate the collections of the senatorial and congressional 
campaign committees. Some months ago an arrangement was 
made with both the senatorial campaign committee interested in 
electing Congressmen, that there would be but one money-rais- 
ing organization, or at least there would be such codrdination of 
the money raising so that it would not be necessary to have so 
many collectors for different purposes. 

“In that connection it was understood between the national 
committee and these two committees that the collecting organi- 
zation of the national committee would help raise the money for 
them, guaranteeing to them amounts which they thought would 
be necessary for the congressional and senatorial campaigns.” 


This system avoided the duplication involved in the 
circularization by the three or four committees in soliciting 
funds. The joint arrangements made with the state com- 
mittees prevented the latter individually from going over 
the ground again. The division of receipts was made by 
Mr. Upham, Treasurer of the National Committee, acting 
together with the State Chairman.** 

The men engaged by the national committee to collect 
funds, the so-called ‘“ money-diggers,” received fairly large 
salaries, but they did not have their eyes on post-office 
appointments or federal patronage when they finished their 
work. They had no strings attached to them, and they 
worked only for the money to be collected. Most of them 
were experienced in money-raising campaigns. They were 
.attached to the state organizations, but were appointed by 


22 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 1202-1203. 
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Mr. Upham of the national organization. About $20,000 
a month was paid out for salaries; some men received $600 
a month and expenses, but the great majority received 
$400 a month and expenses. Mr. Blair, the Director, stated 
that he employed the men for six weeks, or longer if 
necessary. Even though the salaries appear large, as a 
matter of fact they represented incomes from 25 to 500 
per cent lower than the men ordinarily received in their 
regular professional occupations. One man was paid $600 
a week, but he was one of the ablest and most experienced 
money-drive men in the country.” 

The chaft on opposite page gives a good idea of the or- 
ganization that was built up throughout the country by the 
Republican National Committee in order to raise its cam- 
paign money. The work of the Missouri Ways and Means 
Committee was typical of the work of the other state finance 
committees.** Beside utilizing the work of expert money- 
drive men, they followed the Jamieson Plan of writing let- 
ters. The committee had a correspondence department, an 
indexing and filing department, and a printing department. 
From November 1, 1919, to November 1, 1920, more than 
360,000 letters, circulars, and printed forms were mailed to 
Republican men and women of Missouri. During the twelve 
months a daily average of more than 1,000 pieces of mail 
were sent out. A complete multigraphing plant was in- 
stalled, and in twelve months more than twelve tons of 
print paper were used. A vast amount of printing was done 
for the state committee, and three tons of envelopes were 
required to handle the outgoing mail. Of course, all these 
efforts were not directed merely to the end of raising of 


23 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 1879-1912. 

*4 Report, Missouri Ways and Means Committee of the Republican 
National Committee, Walter S. Dickey, Chairman for Missouri, Kansas 
City, 1920. 
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CHART OF THE NATIONAL PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 
OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR RAISING CAMPAIGN FUNDS 
1920 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Will H. Hays, Chairman 
Fred W. Upham, Treasurer’ 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL Ways AND MeEANS COMMITTEE 
William Boyce Thompson, Chairman 
Mrs. John T. Pratt, Vice-Chairman 
| 


Missourt Ways AND Mrans COMMITTEE 
Walter S. Dickey, Chairman 
Mrs. C. A. Braley, Vice-Chairman 


CONGRESSIONAL District WAys AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
Man Chairman 
Woman Vice-Chairman 
| 
County Ways anp Means CoMMITTEE 
Man Chairman 
Woman Vice-Chairman 
| 
Townsuip WAYS AND Mrans COMMITTEE 
Man Chairman 
Woman Vice-Chairman 
| 
ScHoot DIsTRICT AND 
Warp SOLICITING COMMITTEE 
Individuals and Groups 
Men and Women 


Money RaIsED FROM 
ContrisuTors GOES TO 
ES Se EASE 
County CHAIRMAN 
Ways and Means Committee 
| 
STATE CHAIRMAN 
Ways and Means Committee 


TREASURER REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
Who pays it out on order of 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


FOR 
Pusiiciry SPEAKERS, OrriceE ExprNsr, SALARIES, MISCELLANEOUS 


From the Report of the Missouri Ways and Means Committee, 1920 
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money; they also contributed materially to the other work 
of the campaign.» This vast amount of work produced 
results. A fund of $203,000 was collected, donated by 
4,429 different persons. The average contribution was $45. 

The work of the Michigan Ways and Means Committee 
points to other features of the Republican plan followed in 
1920. The amount raised in Michigan was $170,083.65, 
and there were 2,115 contributors. The following figures 
for counties show how the work was carried on and the 
results achieved.”° 


County Number of Contributors Total Amount Average 
Calhoun Picci case eta 355 $5,793.20 $16.31 
IMiontealin w-reretasi-ceisteres 120 876.00 7.30 
LIISA alee ie cits tetetercestets 85 1,067.00 12.55 
Marquet tenracmen scr: 131 4,661.00 35.50 
Dickinson eyes. tee os 38 865.00 22.76 

Approximate number of $1 contributions 356 

“ ‘ “ $5 P 416 

“ ‘ “ hae) ‘ 80 

“ce “cc “ uk it9 SOR 

“ “c “ $50 ce 132 

“ee “ “ $100 it 3 206 

“ “ “ $250 “ 92 

“ee “ “ $500 <7 62 

“ “ “ $1000 <9 aI 

Miscellaneous amounts 59 

Total 2,115 


In 1924 the elaborate organization built up in 1920 by 
the Republican party was not resurrected. In its place was 


25 On November 1, 1920, the state Ways and Means organization con- 
sisted of 1,116 men chairmen and 1,003 women vice-chairmen — total 
2,129. 106 county Ways and Means chairmen accepted appointment; 109 
handled collections through township chairmen; 5 counties made collections 
through school district chairmen; and 27 counties were completely organized 
with women township vice-chairmen. One-tenth of the funds raised in 
Missouri was secured by women from women. 

26 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 2073-2074. 
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substituted a much simpler and, as the results proved, more 
successful organization. The system of joint collection 
agencies was continued, but not to the same extent. Quotas 
were allotted to different states, and the money raised was 
given in part to the national committee and in part to the 
state committees. High salaried money-drive men were not 
employed, and a large number of.men offered their services 
without compensation. The Treasurer, therefore, through 
his Contributors Committee, of which Mr. Guy Emerson 
was Chairman, was able to collect a sum nearly as large as 
that collected in 1920 at much less expense. A vast amount 
of hard work was done by the Contributors Committee, 
which secured contributions from 90,000 persons, the 
largest number ever secured by a Republican National 
Committee. The campaign was completed with a surplus 
of $355,264.55,’ the largest ever recorded. 

The Contributors Committee had several sub-committees 
operating to collect money in various lines of business. In 
New York, for instance, there were fifty or sixty such 
committees, and they endeavored to secure varying sums 
from bankers, brokers, and others. A very sincere attempt 
was made to secure as many contributors as possible and 
from as wide an area as possible. No thousand-dollar rule 
was imposed, and there were many contributions of five, 
ten, and fifteen thousand dollars. There were a few of 
$25,000, but no contribution exceeding that amount was 
reported. Not a little credit must be given to those in 
charge of the money-raising organization, because they 
demonstrated that a large campaign fund can be raised 
without complete reliance on large contributions. 

The Democratic National Committee made the usual 


27 Statement filed at Washington with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 
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public appeals for funds, but did not resort to the elaborate 
organization used from 1916 to 1920. Mr. Gerard, Treas- 
urer of the Committee, was embarrassed throughout the 
campaign by the poor response to his appeals for funds, and 
the committee ended the campaign with a deficit of about 
$300,000.”* 

The Independent party announced at the opening of the 
campaign that it would raise $3,000,000 with which to 
carry on its work. This large sum was to be collected in 
small amounts, and each worker was to contribute a day’s 
wages. The plan was purely a chimera and did not have 
a chance of success. It appealed to those anxious to 
democratize party funds, but in practice it simply did not 
work. The result, in any case, was that only $225,936.50 
was raised by the committee.*® Several labor organizations 
contributed to the campaign, and recourse was had to the 
Socialist method of charging admissions to public meetings 
addressed by the candidates of the party; but only small 
sums were secured in this way. There were many small 
and a few large contributors.*° 

Following this review of the methods employed by politi- 
cal parties in raising money for their political work, a brief 
evaluation and criticism of these methods is in order. How 
far have we progressed since the opening of the twentieth 
century in the matter of raising campaign funds? What 


28 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 


29 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. 

80 The Third Party Committee solicited the aid of foreign language 
newspapers in collecting funds for their campaign. The papers were to 
place advertisements, free of charge, requesting contributions for the Third 
Party Fund, and all money received was to be divided on an equal basis, 
that is, fifty per cent to the newspaper in return for placing the advertise- 
ment, and fifty per cent to the Third Party Fund. 
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is there about money-raising methods that appeals to the 
good sense and political morality of the average citizen, 
and what still remains to be done by way of removing 
reasonable objections to present practices? 

It seems very clear that the systems used by both parties 
in 1920 were great advances over the system used by Mark 
Hanna in 1896. Large sums were used in 1920, but they 
were raised in a public way and under various regulations 
and limitations. Although it is charged that donations were 
offered with implied obligations, and that a man’s campaign 
gifts measured his influence with the Administration, no 
positive proof of either charge has been forthcoming. When 
it was demonstrated that insurance companies were using 
their funds for political purposes, the practice was stopped; 
and as soon as it can be proved that donations to parties 
are merely in the nature of bribes for certain legislation, 
there is no doubt but that appropriate action will be taken. 
But until such proof is forthcoming, the campaigns of today 
cannot possibly be classed with those of the ’nineties. 

The attempts that were made, beginning in 1908 and 
extending to and through the campaign of 1924, to broaden 
the subscription lists of the parties, are highly commend- 
able. In this direction lies the ultimate solution of the 
question of implied obligation. When adequate sums can 
be raised through a system of small donations, no complaint 
can arise about the influence which one man’s gift is buying 
with the Administration. But of all the attempts that have 
been made to democratize party funds by enlisting more 
and more contributors, only one has been measurably 
successful, and that was the Republican attempt in 1924." 


31 In the nineteen months from December, 1918, to June 12, 1920, the 
Republican National Committee raised $1,365,896.40 from 18,515 con- 
tributors, making the average contribution $99.13. Kenyon Committee 
Hearings, vol. 1, 1103. 


Wilkes College Library 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
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The Jamieson Plan, with its elaborate organization, resulted 
in wiping out Democratic deficits of comparatively small 
amounts, but it did not produce anything like the amount 
of money that was needed or desired. It did, to be sure, 
secure the largest number of contributors; but it must also 
be judged by its productivity, and on that score it failed.*” 
The equally elaborate money-drive organization of the 
Republican party in 1920 raised large sums, but at con- 
siderable expense; and, as it happened, the sums were not 
large enough for the purposes in hand. Only in 1924 was 
the national committee able to secure a sum of money 
adequate for the purposes of the campaign, and at the 
same time to have that sum subscribed by a large number 
of contributors. Some 90,000 persons subscribed nearly 
$3,500,000 to the Republican fund in 1924—a new 
achievement for the Republican party, and one of which 
it may well be proud. 

Efforts to democratize campaign funds have not been 
confined to the national committees. Many state commit- 
tees have tried to secure the largest possible number of 
contributors. For instance, in 1922 the Democratic State 
Finance Committee in New York collected about one million 
dollars from no less than 17,241 individuals. This was a 
real achievement, but it did not receive any commendation 
from politicians or from the public. In 1920 the Republi- 
can state committee in New York raised $579,000 from 440 
contributors. In 1919 the Republican state committee in 
Massachusetts, in the gubernatorial election of that year 
(Coolidge campaign), raised about $110,000 from 6,100 
persons. In contrast with these widely subscribed cam- 


382 The number of contributors to a campaign fund does not seem to be 
indicative of the popularity of the party’s platform, as shown by the 
results in 1908 and in 1920. 
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paign funds, we have the Republican and Democratic state 
committee funds in Ohio in 1920 when only g1 persons 
contributed $71,000 to the Republican fund and 352 
persons contributed $58,000 to the Democratic fund.** 

If any party treasurer could feel reasonably certain of 
getting three or four million persons to donate one dollar 
each, he would be happy indeed and would not hesitate in 
undertaking to secure his fund in this way. The fact is 
that party treasurers are not as bad a lot as our “ slush-fund 
scandal-mongers ” would have us believe. They are prac- 
tical men, for the most part, and do not concern themselves 
with sinister designs to buy the Presidency. They are 
confronted with a huge task, and they are primarily in- 
terested in securing enough money to accomplish it. The 
task is not a pleasant one, for it is not pleasant to beg 
money from anyone; and yet it is the most fundamental 
task of all. Without this work campaigns could not be 
conducted, because obviously a political party must have 
money. It is only because party treasurers feel that small 
amounts will not suffice that they resort to soliciting large 
contributions, and it is not because they are anxious to give 
their friends the inside track in matters of legislation and 
patronage. 

Therefore, even though we may ardently desire more 
contributors to political funds, just as we desire more con- 
tributors to Community Chest and Y. M. C. A. drives, we 
must remember that a political campaign cannot be con- 
ducted on a wish. It takes a back-bone and not a wish-bone 


33 Mr. Henry W. Taft, Chairman of the Coalition Campaign Com- 
mittee in New York City in 1921, tried to raise a sum for the mayoralty 
campaign by soliciting one dollar contributions. He made a sincere attempt 
to get the money in this manner, and although he said that it had been a 
great success he did not secure his funds by dollar contributions alone. 
New York Times, October 31, 1921, 2:6. 
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to raise money; and unless there is a change in political 
generosity there seems to be no escape from the present 
practice of relying upon those wealthy persons who are 
able and willing to furnish the amounts needed. This does 
not mean, however, that we should discontinue our attempts 
to broaden the subscription lists. On the contrary, we 
should work for more contributors and even for smaller 
contributions; but in doing so we must not forget that the 
practical demands of political life require more money than 
at present will be contributed by small donors.** 

The attempt made by the Republican national committee 
in 1920 to establish a limit of $1,000 was meritorious. There 
is no reason to believe that it was violated during the cam- 
paign, and the fact is that a real effort was made to adhere 
strictly to the rule.*® But what was the result? The na- 
tional committee was left one and a half million dollars in 
debt! When in 1924 the party managers were conferring 
as to the method to be followed in the raising of money, 
their experience with the thousand-dollar rule in 1920 forced 
them to abandon it, and to resort once more to securing a 
reasonable number of large contributions — but at the same 
time to trying to secure as many individual contributors as 
possible. 

In theory the thousand-dollar rule is an ideal; and as 
such it is like the plan presently to be considered, which 
would have the government pay the expenses of political 
campaigns. But in practice it imposes an almost herculean 
task upon those who are called upon to raise the funds. 
If we begin, let us say, with $10,000 for the very rich man, 

84 Tt is the abstinence of the majority of the people from giving any- 
thing, however little, rather than the swollen size of some campaign funds, 
that should make the student of politics hold a session of deep, silent 


thought. 
35 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1103. 
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and then scale down the size of the contribution in accord- 
ance with the contributor’s means, under the thousand- 
dollar rule the very rich man can give only $1,000 and the 
moderately rich man will give $1,000; but others less rich 
will say that if Mr. So-and-So, a very rich man, gives only 
$1,000, they should give only $250. Hence when the rule is 
put into effect, the number of thousand-dollar contributors 
becomes quite limited.*® 

To secure a large number of contributors, to keep the size 
of the contributions as low as possible, to prevent anybody 
from thinking that by his contribution he will secure in- 
fluence, is eminently right and proper; and to prevent cor- 
porations from contributing, is likewise so. But to assume 
an impractical attitude and impose limitations as to the size 
of contributions, is not only futile but, under present 
circumstances, utterly wrong. It is futile because the 
regulation, being unreasonable, will be circumvented, just 
as similar requirements have almost always been circum- 
vented; and it is wrong because it will result in depriving 
the political parties of sufficient funds to finance their 
campaigns. 

As experience has dictated, and as public opinion has de- 
manded, parties have modified and improved their methods 
of raising campaign funds. Thus far it has not been thought 
necessary to resort to entirely different methods. But cer- 
tain proposals are now being put forward which, it is hoped, 
will supplant what is considered by some people to be a 
corrupt system. Since we must always substitute something 


36 In 1920 Mr. Hays caused a list to be prepared of those persons in 
New York State who were able to contribute $1,000. It appeared that 
there were about 8,000 people in this class. These 8,000 were polled to see 
how many of them were Republicans. The polling of the registry books 
showed that more than 5,000 of the 8,000 had never registered a vote for 
any party. Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1106. 
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else for what we destroy, it is well for us to consider several 
of these proposed substitutes. 

“The Socialist methods of raising money for political pur- 
poses are often held very commendable. In contrast with 
the two older and larger parties, the Socialist party raises 
a part of its money by collecting dues from its members. 
The constitution of the Socialist party provides for a system 
whereby the members support the party by making small 
monthly payments to the national, state, and local offices.*’ 
When the membership reaches 50,000 or more, the dues are 
15 cents, of which the state and national organizations each 
receive 74 cents. The local and branch organizations charge 
local and branch dues in addition to the state and national 
dues according as their organizations may decide, and the 
state organizations may resolve to charge higher dues for 
the state. In case party members are temporarily unable 
to pay dues on account of unemployment, sickness, strikes, 
walkouts, or any other condition not within their control, 
they can apply to the local financial secretaries for exemp- 
tion stamps. These exemption stamps, as well as the regu- 
lar dues stamps, are issued by the National Executive 
Committee, and the same is true of the double perforated 
stamps used by husband and wife. Only such dues stamps 
as are issued by the national office can be affixed to the 
dues cards.** 

The dues stamps thus serve as valid receipts for the 
payment of dues. The latter are payable monthly, year in 
and year out; that is, they do not relate particularly to 
political campaigns, but are used for the purpose of main- 
taining offices and of carrying on continual propaganda for 


87 Constitution of the Socialist Party, Article VIII, sections 8, 9. 
38 Spargo and Arner, Elements of Socialism, pp. 298-299. Also Jessie W. 
Hughan, American Socialism of the Present Day, p. 204. 
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the party. Hence all the money that is spent by the 
Socialist party in a presidential campaign or in any other 
political campaign, has not been raised expressly for the 
purpose, as is the case with the other parties. Of course, 
the campaign funds of the Socialist party are raised in part 
by subscriptions from members and sympathizers; but the 
funds on hand are also used for campaign purposes, espe- 
cially in turning out the usual number or an increased 
number of political pamphlets and other forms of printed 
matter. The amount raised by popular subscription has 
never been very large, consisting chiefly of small contribu- 
tions ranging from 5 cents to $100. 

There are really five sources from which the Socialists 
obtain money: social entertainments, collections at meetings, 
assessments of elected officials, solicited contributions, and 
the regular dues. The social entertainments, such as picnics, 
dances, shows, and carnivals, produce considerable sums. 
Collections at meetings usually pay for the meetings. About 
two-fifths (perhaps a little less) of the total amount is 
raised by individual contributions of $1, $5, $10, and up. 
There is usually some surplus from dues in the treasury 
and this also forms part of the campaign fund. The assess- 
ment of elected officials takes place after they are elected, 
and nominees pledge themselves to pay these assessments 
if they are elected. The assessments vary from 2 per cent 
to 20 per cent of the salaries, according to the office held. 
The regular -dues are not ordinarily used to finance cam- 
paigns, although they usually constitute a part of the fund.*° 

The Constitution of the Socialist party provides for the 

39 IT am indebted to Mr. Thomas M. Duncan, Secretary to the Mayor 
of Milwaukee, member of the state legislature, member of the Milwaukee 
County Socialist Executive Committee, and of the National Socialist Cam- 


‘ paign Committee, and to Mr. Edward Melms, county organizer of the 
Socialist party in Milwaukee, for this information. 
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publication by the executive secretary of a monthly report 
of the financial affairs of the party in the official organ of 
the party.*? Sworn statements of campaign expenditures 
of the Socialist party are also filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives in Washington, in compliance 
with the federal corrupt practices act. 

According to Socialists, their dues system was established 
in order to insure democratic control, and because the 
workers could not “trust to philanthropists’ haphazard 
donations for revenue.” ** They charge that “ practically 
all the money with which your political machine is run 
comes from the big rent-takers, profit-mongers, and Shy- 
locks at the head of our law-defying corporations.” They 
furnish the following summary to show the necessity for 
the dues system in their organization:** 


“Tt is a systematic, simple and equitable method of financing 
the movement, and is in use the world over, both in our party 
and in the great labor organizations. 

“The dues stamp is the basis of the membership right to par- 
ticipate in all party proceedings. The dues stamp takes the place 
of a receipt for money paid, and simplifies the work of keeping 
accounts and guarantees to each member the knowledge of his 
standing, together with the assurance that his money is going 
through the proper party channels. 

“Through the dues system, local, state, and national organiza- 


40 Constitution of the Socialist Party, Art. V., sec. 3. The American 
Socialist for June 30, 1914, gives a detailed auditors’ report of the party’s 
financial condition. Other copies of financial reports can be found in other 
numbers. This official organ ceased publication with vol. 4, no. 8, in 1917. 
The present official organ of the Socialist party is called The Socialist 
World, and itemized statements of the financial conditions of the party can 
be found in it, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of the 
party. 

41 Why Socialists Pay Dues, leaflet, undated, issuing by the National 
Socialist Party. 

42 [bid. 
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tion are enabled to enforce a probationary period of membership 
in the party before a member is eligible for office, either within 
the party or upon its ticket at public elections. This is a valu- 
able protection against an influx of mere office-seekers, especially 
in localities where the party has developed considerable strength. 

“The dues system guarantees that only those endorsed by the 
party membership may appear unchallenged before the public as 
representatives of the Socialist party. Without the dues system 
in effect anyone might mount the platform and teach any old 
thing he pleased and declare it the last word of the Socialist 
party. The dues system is the sure safeguard against trickery, 
compromise and political trading. 

“The Socialist party publishes a comprehensive statement of its 
receipts and expenditures each month. It has done this ever 
since it was organized, and it has done it without any law to 
compel it to do so. It gives receipts for all money received. It 
keeps a complete set of books and can show at any time exactly 
where its money comes from and where it goes to. It has noth- 
ing to conceal. It is fair and square, open and above-board. 

“The other three political parties maintain a great deal of 
secrecy about their campaign funds. They never used to make 
any of them public. But since we Socialists have shown them 
up so unmercifully they have been making a bluff of publishing 
some of their receipts. You can make up your mind, however, 
that any statement published by them is incomplete. They do 
not dare to publish a complete statement of their receipts and 
expenditures. They know that if they did and got their just 
deserts, it would land them in the penitentiary. They are both 
run on the same system —the spoils system.” 


Since the Socialist methods have not had a very extensive 
application, it is difficult to draw any adequate conclusions 
in regard to them. In local campaigns their money-raising 
methods seem to have achieved complete success. In 
Milwaukee the Socialists ordinarily spend about $14,000 
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in a mayoralty election, and this sum can always be raised. 
Of course they have the benefit of a great amount of free 
assistance from members who volunteer their services in 
one way or another for the good of the cause. Moreover, 
in Milwaukee the Socialists own and operate their own 
newspaper, and all their advertising and printing is fur- 
nished without additional expense.** 

In the national field, and even in the state field, thus far 
the Socialists have not raised funds large enough to indicate 
that their methods are adequate.** Thus although they 
have secured a satisfactory solution of the problem of 
raising campaign funds when their problem is localized, 
there remains some doubt as to whether their methods 
would be successful if applied to the whole country in a 
national campaign. It is doubtful, indeed, whether at the 
present time, or at any time in the near future, either or 
both of the major parties could enroll, and keep enrolled, 
enough dues-paying members to supply the needs of their 
organizations. It is doubtful whether they could charge 
admissions to political meetings; it is doubtful whether they 
could resort to political assessments in the national field. 


43 The fact that the greatest amount of money in a city or county 
campaign, as well as in state and national campaigns, goes for newspaper 
advertising, leads one to suggest that a political committee especially in a 
large city should own a newspaper. If, for instance, the Republican City 
Committee of Philadelphia could own a newspaper there would be a tre- 
mendous saving to it, because either it could run its own political adver- 
tising free or it could pay itself for advertising, instead of paying another 
newspaper whose profits would not accrue to its benefit. This suggestion 
has been made to me by several politicians in different cities, and the 
Socialist experience in Milwaukee leads one to believe that there is some 
value in it. 

44 The amount raised by the Socialist party in 1904 through dues was 
$12,827.94; in 1908 it was $25,534.01. Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, 
pp. 85, 92. For the year 1913 the Socialist party had an average member- 
ship of 95,957, from whom a total of $55,532.90 was secured in dues, So- 
cialist Congressional Campaign Book, 1914, p. 18. 
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On the whole, practical Republican and Democratic poli- 
ticians find in the Socialist methods no hope of improvement 
for their parties. 

So great are the abuses of the present methods, say cer- 
tain thinkers, that the only remedy is to have the state 
assume the expense of conducting campaigns both for the 
parties and for the candidates. This suggestion is not a 
new one and has recently been voiced again by the late 
William Jennings Bryan and others;** and although the 
average person usually dismisses it lightly, the fact is that 
it has some merits which entitle it to due consideration.*® 

In 1909, Colorado took a step that had never before been 
taken in the matter of regulating campaign expenditures. 
The legislature passed a law providing that the state should 
appropriate a sum of money to each political party for the 
purpose of conducting political campaigns.*’ This law pro- 
hibited any contributions to the political parties save such 
sums as the state appropriated and such limited sums as 
the candidates themselves might offer. It required the 
payment to the state chairman of each political party the 
sum of 25 cents for each vote cast at the last preceding 
election for the nominee for Governor of that political 
party. One-half of this sum was to be used by the state 
committee of the party in defraying the legitimate expenses 
of the campaign, and the chairman of the state committee 
was to give bond that the money so received should be 
properly spent, and that the other half of the money re- 
ceived should be sent to the county committees according 
to the votes cast in each county for the candidate of that 

45 New Vork Times, April 3, 1924; also April 25, 1924; also May 25, 


1924. 
46 See R. C. Brooks, Corruption in American Politics and Life, p. 221, 
for a discussion of this point. 
47 Session Laws, 1909, sections 1-4, approved April 27, 1909. 
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party in the last preceding general election. Corporate 
contributions were strictly prohibited, and any person not 
a candidate was likewise prohibited from contributing. 
Furthermore, the chairmen of political parties, as well as 
committees and candidates, were not allowed to receive any 
money except such as came from the state or from the 
candidates. The penalties were very heavy. This law was 
later declared unconstitutional by the Colorado Supreme 
Court, so that there was little opportunity to judge of its 
value.*® But without any experience as to how such a law 
works in practice, certain defects can be pointed out and 
some idea of the plan can be secured. 

In the first place, there was no definition of a political 
party; in the second place, there was no provision for 
raising funds for a new party; and in the third place, there 
was no penalty provided in case of failure on the part of 
a chairman of a political committee to file an expense 
statement. These shortcomings were not serious and could 
have been overcome in another law. But other defects, 
if the law had remained in force long enough, would no 
doubt have appeared, and they would likely have been 
harder to remedy. 

For instance, in the matter of the amount of money 
required to be appropriated to political parties, there is 
room for objection. If the 25-cent rate is applied to Ohio, 
where the figures of party expenditures are available, it is 
apparent that the amount appropriated would be entirely 


48 The law was tested in the Supreme Court of Colorado by an original 
proceedings no. 7323. The People upon the relation of the State Chairman, 
v. William J. Galligan, State Treasurer. It was a proceeding in mandamus, 
A demurrer to the petition was filed and the question was thoroughly 
briefed. Upon consideration of the demurrer it was sustained by the court 
and the petition was dismissed on October 10, 1910. No opinion was 
written. The law was repealed October 17, 1910, by an election law which 
superseded it. 
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inadequate according to the present rate of expenditure. 
In 1922 if the “two-bit law” had been in force in Ohio, 
the state would have handed over to the parties in the state 
the sum of $500,795.75. Of this sum the Republicans 
would have received $259,958.75, and the Democrats 
$229,740.50. Dividing, then, the sum allotted to the Re- 
publican party, the state committee would have retained 
$129,976.37, and the remainder would have been allotted 
to the county committees according to the votes cast in the 
counties. In 1924 the sum turned over to the parties would 
have amounted to $406,449.75, a reduction of nearly 
$100,000 with respect to the figures of 1922. This would 
have been due to the fact that 375,000 fewer people voted 
in 1922 than in 1920; and since the amount of money was 
to be determined by the size of the vote, the parties would 
have had to get along in a presidential campaign on less 
money than they would have been permitted to use in a 
gubernatorial and congressional election. In 1920 the 
Republican state committee in Ohio expended $360,547.22. 
In 1924 if it had been operating under the Colorado 
statute it would have had to get along with $100,412.50. 
If the law is applied to the expenditures which county 
committees would be able to make, worse limitations are 
to be noted. In 1920 the Democratic county committee 
for Franklin County spent $17,480.21, and no one raised 
an objection. If the Colorado law had been in force in 
Ohio in 1924, the same committee would have been per- 
mitted to spend only $6,189,75. In 1920 the Franklin 
County Republican committee spent the sum of $26,478.32; 
under the Colorado law in 1924 it would have been allowed 
only $4,844.50, a sum about one-fifth as large as that which 
it had spent in the last preceding presidential year. No 
doubt there is considerable wastage and extravagance in 
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the expenditure of party funds, but clearly a shrinkage of 
revenue such as the Colorado law would entail, would 
prevent political parties from conducting adequate cam- 
paigns. The state appropriation would scarcely cover 
legitimate expenses for printing and postage. 

The complaint is made, therefore, that the 25-cent pro- 
vision of the Colorado law is not liberal enough. If a sum 
is to be set apart for both county and state committees, no 
less than 35 cents per vote cast in the last preceding elec- 
tion should be allowed; and even then there would very 
likely be a shortage under some circumstances, and possibly 
a surplus under others. Too much money is worse than 
too little; but when one attempts to find a suitable sum for 
all campaigns, one attempts the impossible. We cannot 
allow party committees to draw upon the state treasury 
without restrictions, and yet when we begin to set a limit 
upon their expenditures there is grave danger that the limit 
decided upon will not always or even generally work. 

If Congress should appropriate 25 cents for each vote 
cast in the previous presidential campaign, a sum of 
$6,500,000 would result. But as stated above, any limita- 
tion is likely to be arbitrary and not fitted to the circum- 
stances of each campaign. 

The Colorado law made no provision for appropriations 
to city committees. It is well known, and it has been 
pointed out above, that large sums of money are frequently 
expended in city elections. A million dollars, as figures 
show, have been spent in several campaigns in New York 
City. A legitimate amount of money for a mayoralty 
election is necessary, and any law regarding state assump- 
tion of party expenditures would have to provide for city 
campaigns. 


The plan of gauging by a previous campaign what amount 
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of money should be used for a later campaign is not ideal. 
The figures given above for Ohio indicated that 375,000 
fewer people voted for Governor in 1922 than in 1920; and 
yet under the Colorado law, the sum of money appropriated 
for 1924 would have been gaged by the vote in 1922, a 
gubernatorial and congressional year, but not a presidential 
year. Also, the money for 1922 would have been gaged by 
the vote in 1920, and in many cases, on the basis of a very 
exciting presidential campaign, a larger sum would have 
been allowed for a later election than the interest and 
importance of the campaign would have justified. 

Often the sums appropriated would be ridiculously low. 
In 1924 if the Colorado law had been in force in Ohio, the 
Republican county committee of Cuyahoga County, in 
which Cleveland is located, would have received the modest 
sum of $9,950. With that sum it would have been expected 
to carry on a successful campaign to elect four Congress- 
men, sixteen members of the state House of Representatives, 
six state Senators, the Governor of the state, five other state 
officials, and several judicial officers. In a mid-presidential 
year there would be nine important county officers, and 
possibly one United States Senator in addition. In a county 
of the size and importance of Cuyahoga, where there are 
likely to be from 150,000 to 300,000 voters, surely the sum 
of $9,950 is entirely inadequate to conduct a reasonable 
campaign. The sum accounted for by the Republican 
county committee in 1920 was $53,477.71. In the same 
year the Democratic county committee spent $25,226.26, 
and yet in another presidential year (1924) they would 
have been allowed $9,483.50 to carry the county for their 
ticket. 

A federal law providing for the assumption of campaign 
expenses by Congress would encounter the difficulty always 
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involved in trying to make regulations universal. The 
federal government would have no control over state elec- 
tions throughout the country. It would be possible for the 
federal government to pay the expenses of political parties 
in federal elections without also attempting to defray the 
expenses of the candidates in the primaries and in the 
elections; but this would be only a half-way attempt, and 
would leave the other half of the problem unsolved. There 
is no object in trying to regulate elections unless primaries 
are also regulated, and similarly it is not logical to pay the 
expenses of parties, in order to provide effective regulation, 
without paying also the expenses of candidates. It is the 
impecunious candidate who is at a real disadvantage, not 
the impecunious party. Some of the greatest expenditures 
are made in primaries, and it has come to be the case, as 
never before, that money is a paramount essential to any 
candidate who expects to be nominated by his party. Wealth 
is at a tremendous advantage in the primaries;*® hence if 
the state is to overcome the evils of the huge expenditures 
in political campaigns, it must not stop with general elec- 
tions but must also extend its control over primaries. The 
subject of individual expenditures in primaries is not within 
the purview of this study, except in so far as it may be 
connected with the subject of party expenditures. But 
here there is a connection and therefore not only is the 
matter taken up but the conclusion is drawn that if the 
state is effectively to regulate expenditures in political 
campaigns by assuming the cost of them, it must provide 
funds, not only for parties in the general elections, but also 
for candidates in both the primaries and the elections. The 


49 It has been suggested that a man who owns or is in any way con- 
nected with a newspaper would have an unconscionable advantage if the 
state were to assume all campaign expenses. 
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two matters are not separable. Furthermore, the states 
must follow the example set by the national government, 
for otherwise evasions of the law will be inevitable. 
Assuming that the federal government will provide the 
money for federal elections, what reason have we to suppose 
that the states will pass similar laws to apply to candidates 
and parties contending for state offices? It is clear that 
the states are supreme in the matter of regulating purely 
state elections, and that the federal government cannot 
force them to pay the expenses of candidates who are 
contending within the state for state offices. But if a state 
is not willing to assume the burden of defraying the ex- 
penses of parties and candidates in political campaigns 
within its boundaries, then Congress is powerless to coerce 
it. The result will be that complete uniformity throughout 
the country in the matter of regulating electoral expendi- 
tures will not prevail— unless a constitutional amendment 
is adopted, and this is scarcely to be imagined. It is not 
difficult to perceive that many states would object to having 
a very large additional obligation thrust upon them, and if 
many states raised such an objection, uniformity would not 
be secured. This objection, however, is present at a time 
when few states have similar corrupt practices laws, and 
several states have none at all. But there is more likelihood 
of securing uniformity in the matter of state corrupt prac- 
tices laws than there is in getting the states to see the merits 
of any provision for state assumption of campaign ex- 
penses. In fact, when one considers the difficulty of con- 
vincing forty-eight states of the desirability of spending 
large additional sums of money for political campaigns, one 
is almost inclined to say that the plan must fall to the 
_ ground. It would be a most difficult task, to say the least, 
to convince Congress and the state legislatures, under pres- 
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ent conditions, that the best way to regulate campaign 
funds is to have the federal and state governments supply 
them. But this obstacle is not insuperable, and there is 
enough merit in the plan to justify a more thorough con- 
sideration of it. 

The subject was discussed in the Governor’s Conference 
of 1913.°° Governor Baldwin of Connecticut and Governor 
Carey of Wyoming presented papers which favored state 
assumption of campaign expenses. But considerable op- 
position was raised by Governor Hodges of Kansas and 
several other Governors. Governor Hodges said: “ If your 
state pays your campaign expenses, primary or otherwise, 
you are going to have candidates springing up all over the 
state like mushrooms, and we will not know where we will 
end. So I am utterly opposed to the state paying cam- 
paign expenses at all. I don’t believe it is a good thing.” 
Governor Baldwin, on the other hand, recounted an experi- 
ence which indicated the desirability of his plan: “ In 1892 
General James B. Weaver was named by the Populists as 
their candidate for President of the United States in the 
free silver campaign of that year. He was a man of little 
property and must have known that he had no real chance 
of election. He borrowed enough money to enable him to 
meet his first speaking appointment, which was at Denver. 
After his address at that meeting a woman who sympa- 
thized with his views took the platform and said that money 
was needed to prosecute such a campaign and that the 
party treasury was empty. She would, therefore, propose 
taking a collection then and there in silver dollars, and 
added that anyone desiring to contribute might throw a 
dollar at her. Instantly there came such a shower of silver 
dollars as to threaten the safety of all upon the platform, 


50 Proceedings, Conference of Governors, 1913, pp. 137-204. 
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and I may add, to give assurance that he could continue 
what he had thus begun. But every impecunious candidate 
is not one who shines upon the platform, or who has a 
quick-witted woman to help him over financial shoals. The 
state must help him by keeping party expenditures within 
narrow limits.” What Governor Baldwin said was very 
true, but in order to keep party expenditures within narrow 
limits it is not necessary to have the state or the federal 
government assume the expenses. Parties may have diffi- 
culty in raising money, but they always manage to raise it 
in one way or another. The limitation of expenditures is 
one thing, and the payment of the money by government is 
something entirely different. 

Other able men have advocated the payment of campaign 
expenses from the public treasury. Representative Robert 
Luce, from Massachusetts, a man of long experience and of 
great ability, stated before a congressional committee that 
“after mulling over this thing, thinking about it, person- 
ally I have come to the conclusion that the way to stop ex- 
penditure of money in elections is to stop it. What you 
have been doing is to regulate it. ... If we accept the 
thesis that candidacy is of public concern, then legitimate 
expenses for campaign purposes ought to be paid for out of 
the public treasury. ... If I had my way, I would pro- 
vide that the expenses of candidacy for office should be 
borne by the whole people.” ** As coming from a man who 
has devoted considerable thought and time to the subject, 
this statement is worthy of consideration. Mr. Luce did 
not mention the practical difficulties which stand in the way 
of the adoption of his plan; he mentioned only the ideal 
side, and there his position is unassailable. 


51 Hearings, Committee on the Election of President, Vice-President, 
and Representatives in Congress, 67th Congress, Second Session, pp. 18~20. 
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Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, and Vice-chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee in 1912, has stated that he favors the plan of 
state assumption of campaign expenses. In a speech de- 
livered before the National League of Masonic Clubs in 
New York City, on June 8, 1920, he said: 


“ There is no menace that is greater today than the corrupt 
and improper use of money in elections. Every citizen should 
thwart such a state of things. When men contribute great funds 
to nominate a man to be President, they do not do it unselfishly. 
These men who put up vast sums of money, Republican and 
Democrats alike, all seek the return of their candidate and many 
of them seek to have favors returned from their candidate after 
they have been elected. 

“T can tell you from my experience in the Treasury Depart- 
ment that if there were a change of a fraction of a cent on the 
duty imposed on certain articles, the men who contributed the 
money to the campaign funds of a candidate who was successful, 
might take back ten or fifty or one thousand times the amount 
they contributed. 

“We should consider the advisability of a drastic change in 
the national election laws. This thing of financing a national 
campaign by the profiteering interests must cease, and even con- 
tributions by private citizens should be utterly wrong and im- 
proper. 

“The expenses of the national elections should be paid for 
out of the United States treasury and it should be made a crime 
for a man to contribute a dollar to influence an election. Not 
only would we then be spared the humiliation of begging for 
funds, but the cost of the campaigns would be reduced to one- 
fifth of what they are now. 

“T was Chairman of the Democratic National Committee in 
1912 and I know something of the difficulty of getting money 
and the waste involved and of the prodigal expenditures neces- 
sary. 
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“Tf the national government paid the expenses of the national 
campaigns, and specified the legitimate objects for which ex- 
penditure might be made, politics would be purified enormously. 

“Tt would be a practical matter to the people and they would 
save ten, fifty and a thousand times what they spent out of the 
treasury, for then they would not have to pass laws to reimburse 
crooked politicians for what they put into the campaign ex- 
penses.”? ©? 


Aside from the improbability of having the proposal 
adopted, if the state assumes the burden of campaign ex- 
penses the question arises as to how a new party is to get 
started. The law must be made fair to all elements in the 
population, and yet it must not encourage party profligacy. 
If a generous provision is inserted for the benefit of any 
new party that might be formed, some of our fundamental 
ideas concerning political parties will be overthrown, and 
a multiple party system might result. If no provision is 
inserted for the benefit of minor parties, bad results might 
ensue within the two major parties. Great wisdom would 
be required to frame the law properly, and there would be 
too many conflicting interests to expect that the result 
would be ideal. 

It would be possible, under a system where the state 
would pay campaign expenses, for a party to outlive its use- 
fulness. A state subsidy would be forthcoming as long as 
the party polled a reasonable number of votes, whether or 
not the party was serving a good purpose. Public money 
would then be wasted. 

Parties spend considerable money between elections in 
organizing their forces, keeping party lines intact, and 
carrying on a campaign of party education. Provision 
would have to be made, in any law on the subject, for ex- 


52 New Vork Times, July 9, 1920, 3:8. 
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penditures of this kind. Large sums are spent every year 
along these lines by both national and state committees, 
and such expenditures cannot be called illegitimate. In 
fact, some of the most wholesome work of political parties 
is accomplished between campaigns. To the sum of money 
that would have to be appropriated for primaries and elec- 
tions, there would have to be added a sum for activity be- 
tween elections. Once the money is given by the govern- 
ment, it must be given for all legitimate purposes, and there 
is no limit short of a reasonable amount for all reasonable 
activities. 

The party appropriations of each year would have to be 
made by Congress and the state legislatures, which means 
that partisanship would always enter into the matter. It 
is possible that injustice would be done to the party out of 
power by refusals to give it a sum of money sufficient for 
its activities. It is likely that both parties would fear the 
abuse of this power possessed by the legislature, because 
it is a matter absolutely vital to their existence; and it is 
also likely that they would insist, before they acquiesced 
in such a plan, that a purely non-partisan, impartial, non- 
political body should determine the sum to be given to all 
parties. But in any case the power of appropriating money 
cannot be taken from the legislative branch of the govern- 
ment, and in view of this fact it would be necessary to have 
assurance that the legislature would follow the recommen- 
dations of some impartial body. This is conceivable, but 
it is quite contrary to our past experience, when any matter 
of great partisan importance is at stake, to expect the legis- 
lature to serve merely as a rubber stamp. 

Again, if the government is to pay the expenses of can- 
didates, the ballot must be made shorter, else the national 
and state governments will soon be bankrupt. So many 
candidates are presented at each primary that it is no ex- 
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aggeration to say that to defray the expenses of all of them 
would throw an unbearable burden upon the state. By re- 
ducing the number of offices balloted for, some improve- 
ment could be had; but even then there would be an abun- 
dance of persons who would say, “ Barkus is willin’.” The 
short ballot has been advocated for many years, but no 
great progress has been made toward its introduction. Per- 
haps state assumption of campaign expenses would give an 
impetus to the movement for a short ballot; but in any 
event, if the state assumes the payment of campaign ex- 
penses, the short ballot will be almost a necessity —a life- 
saver, so to speak — for without it too great a public out- 
lay will be required. Once any fundamental change is 
made, other changes have to be made to tally with the 
first one. 

If compulsory voting were introduced, money would not 
have to be expended in bringing the voters to the polls; but 
compulsory voting does not appeal to the great majority 
of American citizens. Compulsory voting is beside our sub- 
ject, but we may observe that something should be done to 
cause more voters to exercise their privilege. It is deplor- 
able how few persons take part in politics even to the ex- 
tent of casting their ballots. Less than 50 per cent of the 
qualified voters went to the polls in the presidential elec- 
tion of 1920; and in other elections the percentage has been 
as low as 7 per cent. There is no graver problem in politi- 
cal life than that created by the apathy of the great ma- 
jority of people toward public affairs. This, to be sure, is 
not the place to elaborate the point. Nevertheless it must 
be shown here that if more persons should take part in 
politics, much greater appropriations from the government 
would be required in order to reach the greater number of 
active voters. 

A denial of the right to raise and spend reasonably large 
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campaign funds may serve only to draw the veil of secrecy 
around them. There are abundant evidences today of the 
effect of restrictive laws in driving many actual violations 
under cover. Where state corrupt practices acts have con- 
siderably limited the size of campaign funds, there are 
strong indications that the money is spent in as large quan- 
tities as before, but is not properly reported in the filed 
statements. To secure evidence of such violations is well- 
nigh impossible; but they would occur almost inevitably if 
the government were not to provide adequately for cam- 
paign expenses. To be effective, the plan would probably 
have to prohibit other contributions, and if the money were 
not forthcoming from the government a way would be found 
to secure it from other sources. 

After all, there is a certain virtue in compelling parties 
to appeal to the people for funds. The necessity of making 
this appeal, although it is not a particularly pleasant task 
for the party treasurer, obligates the party to advocate cer- 
tain policies which will be popular with those who can fur- 
nish the funds. Even if a campaign fund is to be raised by 
small contributions, the party has to make the right appeal, 
else it will find itself sadly in debt after the campaign. 

Mr. Frank A. Munsey, a prominent New York publisher, 
testifying in 1911 before the Stanley Committee, expressed 
on the spur of the moment his opinion that it would be well 
if the government should bear the expenses of election cam- 
paigns, and that individuals should be prohibited from con- 
tributing at all. But a year later, when testifying before 
the Clapp Committee, he said: “I want to say now... 
that I think that utterance was a mistake; and that any- 
thing of that sort would be a very great mistake to a re- 
public. I have thought that over this summer and have 
analyzed it, and I have studied it in connection with the 
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working of this campaign, and I believe that the safety of 
the republic rests in interesting people in campaigns of edu- 
cation and in interesting people in the political issues of 
the hour. I do not believe that that would happen if it 
depended upon the government to furnish the funds with 
which to run the campaign.” °* Mr. Munsey, like many 
others, was attracted by the glamour of the proposition, but 
after serious reflection he found it to be faulty. 

Since we are mainly concerned here with parties and not 
with candidates, we must not give too much consideration 
to the latter. But after all, a discussion of the subject of 
state assumption of campaign expenses must be viewed 
broadly, and the individual side can not be entirely over- 
looked. There is no reason why the government could not 
assume the expenses of candidates without assuming the 
expenses of parties; nor is there any reason why the gov- 
ernment could not assist the candidate without assisting the 
party as well. 

Perhaps the next step in the improvement of the election 
process is to have the state assume the expense of every 
candidate’s campaign, both for nomination and for election. 
Fifty years ago the parties had to pay for the printing of 
the ballots, whereas now that expense is borne by the state. 
Even now some states are helping to pay the cost of ad- 
vertising candidates and measures, and it would not be a 
long step beyond this for the state to help the candidate 
by paying his reasonable campaign expenses. 

In 1924 the Democrats made a partial proposal of this 
sort when they wrote into their platform: “Elections are 
public affairs conducted for the sole purpose of ascertain- 
ing the will of the sovereign voters. Therefore, we demand 
that the national elections shall hereafter be kept free from 


53 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 2, p. 1035. 
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the poison of excessive private contributions. To this end, 
we favor reasonable means of publicity at public expense, 
so that candidates, properly before the people for federal 
offices, may present their claims at a minimum of cost. Such 
publicity should precede the primary and the election.” ** 
This method is already followed in Oregon, where the state 
issues what are called candidates’ pamphlets. Oregon was 
the first state to try this experiment. In 1908 it issued 
candidates’ pamphlets for the first time to every registered 
voter, and since that time six other states have passed laws 
providing for candidates’ pamphlets; but in every case the 
law has been repealed, so that today only one state has such 
a law, and that state is Oregon, where the idea originated.*° 
The experience of Oregon is thus more important than that 
of any other state which has tried the plan, although there 
is much to be learned from the experience of other states. 

The fact that the candidates’ pamphlet has been used 
continuously in Oregon since 1908, and that it has exerted 
an influence in campaigns, would indicate that the plan has 
merits. But aside from a discussion of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the candidates’ pamphlets as used in 
Oregon, it is necessary to point out that the Oregon law 
does not require the state to pay for having the pamphlets 
printed. In other words, political parties are permitted to 
have space in the pamphlet, but the cost of the printing is 
borne by the political parties at the rate of $50 per printed 
page.”® 

It is therefore clear that the Oregon candidates’. pamphlet 
does not give much relief to political parties in helping them 
to defray their legitimate expenses. The binding and dis- 
tribution of the pamphlets is paid for by the state, but the 


54 Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms, pp. 487-488. 
5° Robert C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems, p. 349. 
56 Oregon Election Laws, 1923, sec. 4119. 
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printing is paid for by the political parties; and since each 
party is allowed twenty-four pages at $50 a page, the sum 
of $1,200 can be expended by each party for this one 
item.” 

It is possible that the political party does not welcome 
this expense. Perhaps it feels constrained to use this means 
of publicity without feeling at the same time that the re- 
turns will be commensurate with the investment. In any 
case, the help that the state gives to the political party is 
small, and what the state does contribute in the matter of 
postage is offset by what the parties contribute to defray 
the cost of printing. In case the parties do not desire to 
use this medium of advertising, the state gives them little 
help. In the election of November 7, 1922, in Oregon, the 
sum of $1,200 was paid to the Secretary of State for the 
printing of candidates’ pamphlets,** and in the election of 
November 2, 1920, the sum of $800 was turned over for 
the same purpose.”? Thus in two elections, the political 
parties did not take advantage of the full amount of space 
in the candidates’ pamphlet to which they were entitled. 
This would seem to indicate that the privilege afforded by 
the existence of the candidates’ pamphlet is not considered 
a valuable one by the political parties, because, since the 
cost to the parties is not at all excessive, if they felt that 
they were spending their money to good advantage they 
would likely use all the space allotted to them. Taking 
both of the great political parties in two elections, we find 
that in one election only half of the possible space was util- 
ized, and in the other only a third. 

57 Oregon Election Laws, 1923, sec. 4119. 

58 Biennial Report, Secretary of State, 1921-1922, p. 35. 

59 Biennial Report, Secretary of State, 1919-1920, p. 31. 


60 The opinions of the chairmen of the two state committees in Oregon 
differ as to the aid which these pamphlets give to their respective parties. 
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The point need not be stressed, but it must be borne in 
mind that even where the candidates’ pamphlet is in use, 
and has been in use for fourteen years, the chief reason for 
its continuance is not that it lightens the burden of cam- 
paign expenses for political parties, but rather that it helps 
to educate the people of the state, especially those who 
either can not or do not read the newspapers. 

If candidates’ pamphlets are to be of any financial ad- 
vantage to political parties, it will be necessary for the state 
to defray all the expenses of printing them as well as of 
binding and delivering them. 

But if the state were to assume this burden, it is doubt- 
ful whether the law would long remain in force. In Oregon 
the state pays for four pages for each of the candidates for 
President and Vice-President, — but that is all.°* This ex- 
pense is not great, but if the state had to assume the burden 
of all candidates’ pages in the pamphlet, the burden would 
be very considerable. It appears that the chief reason for 
the lack of a more general adoption of the candidates’ pam- 
phlet is the expense involved.” A study of the repeals in 


The Democratic chairman says that: ‘“ We should dislike very much to see 
this pamphlet discontinued,’ and that “the pamphlet is an aid to the 
Democratic party. I think the more information the voter has the more 
readily he votes our ticket.” The Republican chairman finds little reason 
for the continuation of the pamphlet. He says: “ There are several rea- 
sons why the Republican state central committee doesn’t make use of the 
space in the candidates’ pamphlet. Chief among these being that we don’t 
have the money with which to advertise in this pamphlet, and second, that 
if we did have the money we wouldn’t spend it that way anyway because 
it is just like going out and throwing it in the ditch somewhere. The 
voters pay little attention to the voters’ pamphlet, and money spent in 
the newspapers will do much more good than could possibly be accom- 
plished through advertising in these voters’ pamphlets.” (From letters 
received March, 1924.) 

61 Oregon Election Laws, 1923, sec. 3053. 

62 Richard Slocum, Publicity Pamphlets, pp. 57, 58. I am indebted to 
Professor Brooks for permission to use this paper. 
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the various states where candidates’ pamphlets were once 
in use confirms these statements. Especially is this true in 
Montana, where repeal was had on account of the enormous 
expense involved in printing and distributing candidates’ 
pamphlets. Complete figures showing how great the cost 
to the state would be if the state were to assume all the 
expense of the candidates’ pamphlet, are not available, but 
some idea can be gained from the experience of Oregon.” 
In the general election of 1920 the cost to the state of 
_the candidates’ pamphlet was $22,673.07, which sum, as 
pointed out above, does not include the printing expense. 
In 1922 the cost to the state in the general election of that 
year was $9,297.39. If the printing expenses were added 
to the figures given, much larger sums would result. 

If states are unwilling now to assume even that part of 
the burden of campaign expenses which relates to publicity 
pamphlets, it is reasonable to suppose that they would be 
more unwilling and less likely to assume all the expenses 
of political parties. If a beginning were made in the field 
of political parties, some basis for further generalization 
would be furnished. But such a beginning has not been 
made, or, if made, has not been successful. 

Apart from the question whether the state should assist 
the candidates, we still have the question whether the state 
should assist the parties. If candidates’ pamphlets do not 
assist the party, would a national handbook published at 
government expense help to lessen some of the publicity 
expenses of parties? ** The answer is that some help might 


68 Biennial Report, Secretary of State, 1919-1920, p. 31. 

64 In the American Political Science Review Supplement, 1913, p. 182, 
Mr. Walter E. Weyl proposed the following: “ The government, local, state, 
or national, might publish what would be a combined handbook for all the 
parties, each party presenting its case succinctly in its own words. The 
educational effect of the campaign would be enormously increased by les- 
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thus be given, but that it would not be substantial and cer- 
tainly would not go to the roots of the problem. The ex- 
perience of the states with voters’ pamphlets demonstrates 
the reasonableness of this statement. Seemingly nothing 
short of complete assumption by the state would bring 
about any desirable change; no half-way proposition would 
suffice. 

Despite the statement of a very distinguished politician, 
there is no country in the world in which the state pays the 
campaign expenses of either its candidates or its parties,®° 
and it is hardly probable that the different governments 
could be persuaded to assume the new burden. It is easy 
to describe the system of state assumption of campaign ex- 
penses, but it is not so easy to prove that the system is 
feasible or desirable. 

One of the most sensible proposals that has ever been 
made along these lines was submitted to Congress by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in 1907. In his annual Message of that 
year he said: ‘There is a very radical measure which 
would, I believe, work a substantial improvement in our 
system of conducting a campaign, although I am well aware 
that it will take some time for people so to familiarize them- 
selves with such a proposal as to be willing to consider its 
adoption. The need for collecting large campaign funds 


sening the volume of dubious not to say mendacious literature, which flows 
from the uncontrolled presses of the political parties. The free use of the 
mails for such joint literature would also lessen expenses, and an enormous 
amount of “graft” in printing would automatically be eliminated. Such 
an educational campaign would relieve the parties of much of their financial 
strain.” 

8° Mr. James M. Cox stated before a meeting in Dayton, Ohio, that the 
plan of state assumption of campaign expenses was in use in other countries. 
(New York Times, April 25, 1924, 2:5.) Upon my questioning him, he in- 
formed me that he was “ developing facts and data on the question”? and 
that he would give me the benefit of what he was able to collect, later! 
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would vanish if Congress provided an appropriation sor the 
proper and legitimate expenses of each of the great na- 
tional parties, an appropriation ample enough to meet the 
necessity for thorough organization and machinery, which 
requires a large expenditure of money. Then the stipula- 
tion should be made that no party receiving campaign funds 
from the treasury should accept more than a fixed amount 
from any individual subscriber or donor; and the necessary 
publicity for receipts and expenditures could without diffi- 
culty be provided.” °° 

There is much more merit in this proposal than in many 
others, because under it private contributions could still be 
made. The government would assist, but not to the exclu- 
sion of the individual; and it would assist just enough to 
make its assistance so useful and desirable that without it 
the parties would have greater difficulties. Then, as the 
President said, it would entirely depend upon the party 
whether or not it received public aid; if it violated congres- 
sional requirements as to donors, publicity, etc., it would 
not receive public assistance. 

Of course, the proposal smacks of giving a child candy 
if he behaves, and keeping it from him if he does not be- 
have. There is no assurance that the parties could be 
forced to observe regulations any better than they do ob- 
serve them at the present time. It is true that they would 
be loath to give up any substantial assistance that the gov- 
ernment might offer, but if the offer were accompanied by 
bothersome and unreasonable regulations the chances are 
that it would be turned down. But the Roosevelt proposal 
does not attempt to go so far as other proposals of state 
assumption of campaign expenses. It does not require the 
_ state to assume all the expenses and prohibit the receipt of 


66 Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. 10, p. 7486. 
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all. It is a modification which is not open to all the objec- 
tions previously mentioned, even though it still has the ob- 
jection of saddling an unnecessary burden upon the state. 
As already stated, there is considerable virtue in making a 
party appeal to the public for its funds; if the necessary 
funds were handed to it, one doubts whether much could 
be expected from it. 

State assumption of campaign expenses, therefore, does 
not commend itself very strongly to one’s good sense. So 
also with the Socialist methods of raising money for politi- 
cal campaigns, because these methods are not likely to be 
sufficiently productive when employed on a large scale. 
Government handbooks, publicity pamphlets, and candi- 
dates’ pamphlets may be of some value in educating the 
public, but they do not give much financial aid either to 
the candidates or to parties. It seems necessarily to follow 
that the present methods of raising campaign funds are bet- 
ter than any methods proposed for substitution in place of 
them. If improvement is to come, it should come through 
modifications of present methods and not through the adop- 
tion of one of these entirely different systems. There is no 
widespread dissatisfaction with present practices; and de- 
spite several attempts that have been made to focus atten- 
tion on the evil results that are thought to follow the use of 
present methods, as yet no evidence has been furnished to 
warrant the adoption of other systems possibly still more 
objectionable. 

In this chapter no attempt has been made to discuss the 
sources of party revenue, because this matter is reserved for 
the following chapter. The two matters of how the money 
is raised and where it comes from are closely interwoven, 
and they are treated separately here only for convenience. 
Hence the following chapter is scarcely more than a contin- 
uation of this one. 


V 
THE SOURCES OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


The great size of our country, together with the complex- 
ities of our electoral system, necessitate the transaction of 
an enormous amount of political business. Politicians are 
~ required to carry on their work, and money is required 
to conduct elections. It has already been demonstrated 
how much money is needed for local, state, and national 
elections, and we are now interested in ascertaining whence 
this money comes. 

When political expenses were small, political leaders did 
not have much difficulty in collecting the money necessary 
to finance a campaign. They usually called upon the office- 
holders and the candidates, and almost always this source 
alone sufficed. But as political expenditures increased, 
mounting to large figures in the ’eighties and ’nineties, new 
sources of party revenue had to be found. It was not long 
before a new source of unexpected volume was uncovered. 
This source was the business men and corporations that 
might be helped or injured by legislative or administrative 
action. The practice soon developed of levying assess- 
ments upon these interests, and in 1896, when Mark Hanna 


1 Mr. Charles H. Duell, Assistant Treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee in 1904, gave the following testimony before the Clapp Com- 
mittee: “I remember Mr. Bliss (the treasurer) saying this, that in 1896 
every bank and trust company in New York City but one, and most of the 
insurance companies, made contributions to the Republican National Com- 
mittee; that in 1900 very few of them did and that in 1904 still less.” Mr. 
George R. Sheldon, Treasurer of the Committee in 1908, thought that 
. 734 per cent of the total sum in 1904 had been contributed by corporations. 
Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 416, 455. 
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perfected the system, politicians themselves were astonished 
at the amount of money they were able to collect. The 
system of business assessments was a state as well as a na- 
tional practice, because it flourished in all those states 
where there were large corporations and where, owing to 
the fact that party strength was evenly divided, large sums 
of money were needed. 

As a corollary to the practice of assessing corporations, 
it was found that large corporations were contributing to 
both parties so as to make sure that, whichever was in 
power, their business interests would be properly protected. 
Their contributions were given either to purchase legisla- 
tive favors or to secure protection from legislative annoy- 
ance. Sometimes the money was given voluntarily, and 
sometimes it was demanded by political leaders; but in 
almost every case the money so collected constituted the 
bulk of the party income. 

Following the enactment of the federal law in 1907 and 
of many state laws prohibiting corporate contributions, po- 
litical parties were forced to turn to other sources of rev- 
enue. They continued quite widely to assess candidates 
and office-holders, but this did not yield enough money for 
their purposes, especially in the national field, and it soon 
became the practice to conduct public money-drives. All 
the friends of the party and of the candidates were re- 
quested to give liberally, so that the proper sort of a cam- 
paign could be conducted. 

When parties had reached the stage where their funds 
came largely from voluntary contributions, and not from 
blackmail, the modern period began and the medieval 
period ended— at least supposedly. In any event, the 
sources of party revenue are not the same in the third dec- 
ade of the twentieth century as they were in the last decade 
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of the nineteenth, and we can no more project nineteenth 
century political conditions into the twentieth century than 
we can project war psychology into peace times. 

An attempt will therefore be made to describe the sources 
of party revenue as they are today and not as they were 
thirty years ago. Such a description is necessary to a com-. 
plete understanding of party action, for without knowing 
where the party money comes from we cannot have a full 
understanding of the party. 

The political party secures its money from three main 
sources: from its friends, from its office-holders, and from 
its candidates. The contributions received from its friends 
are voluntary, while the money received from candidates 
and office-holders, although sometimes of a voluntary na- 
ture, comes as a rule from political assessments. 

This practice of levying political assessments will be con- 
sidered first because it is probably the oldest form of party 
income. As early as 1864, a prominent cabinet member 
objected to the assessment of public officials for political 
purposes. This cabinet member, Mr. Gideon Welles, wrote 
in his Diary on March 1, 1864, as follows: * ‘“ Judge Ed- 
munds and Senator Lane called on me on Monday morning 
for funds. Showed me two papers, one with Seward’s name 


2 One writer on this subject very clearly deals with ancient facts as if 
they were contemporary facts. Referring to the matter of corporate dona- 
tions to parties for political protection, she says: ‘“‘ The prevalence of this 
system is well illustrated by a frank statement in an investigation con- 
ducted by the United States Senate during the second session of the fifty- 
third Congress. In that investigation the President of a great corporation 
is quoted as saying, etc.” This writer was offering a contribution to the 
subject in 1922, but the material was much the same as that which a writer 
of thirty years ago would have used. Conditions today were generally 
assumed to be as bad as they were thirty years ago, and hence evidence 
thirty years old was as good as present-day evidence. See Marjorie Shuler, 
. Political Party Finances, pp. 38-39. 

3 Diary of Gideon Welles, vol. 1, p. 534. 
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for $500. On another was Blair’s (Postmaster-General) 
and Secretary Usher, each for $500, with some other names 
for like amounts. Told them I disapproved of these levies 
of men in office, but would take the subject into considera- 
tion; I was not, however, prepared to act. Something 
should, perhaps, be contributed by men when great prin- 
ciples are involved, but these large individual subscriptions 
are not in all respects right or proper. Much of the money 
is wasted or absorbed by the electioneers. I shall soon be 
called upon by Connecticut men to contribute to their elec- 
tion, and I cannot afford to comply with all demands that ~ 
are made for party, nor do I like the hands in all cases 
which the money is to pass into.” 

Fifteen years later, in 1880, as good a candidate as 
James A. Garfield wrote to his national chairman asking 
how much money the clerks in the departments at Wash- 
ington were contributing upon the implied menace of being 
dismissed if they refused.* In the same year John Kelly 
of Tammany Hall defended the payment of exorbitant 
salaries to the city aldermen on the ground that large sal- 
aries were necessary to enable them to meet the large politi- 
cal demands that were made upon them.® Matthew Quay, 
for many years the political boss of Pennsylvania, bled 
office-holders and blackmailed large interests to raise a fund 
of $200,000 merely to retain his position as State Chair- 
man. Obviously we have progressed considerably since 
those days, but the essentials of the practice of political 
assessments still remain and are widely used by political 
parties. 


* Appleton’s, vol. 12, p. 554. See also New York Herald, December 11, 
1882, for Garfield’s letters. 


® For an excellent historical account of the system of political assess- 
ments, see Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, vol. 1, p. 152. See also 
Sen. Rep. No. 427, 46th Congress, Second Session. 
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Political assessments are gathered from candidates and 
office-holders whether they are or aspire to be national, 
state, or local officials. The practice is based on the prin- 
ciple that the candidates and the office-holders are indebted 
to the party for their election. Since they are, or will be, 
the greatest beneficiaries of the party’s work, why should 
they not show their appreciation and interest by contribut- 
ing to the party funds? Unless the party is kept in power 
they will lose their jobs, so that in addition to voting it is 
incumbent upon them to contribute. To establish this 
practice definitely, parties have laid down the rule that an 
office-holder is expected to pay a certain percentage of his 
salary every year, or every campaign year, to the party 
treasury. In the case of candidates, they are expected to 
pay according to the positions they aspire to and according 
to their means. No fixed percentage is ordinarily estab- 
lished for them; but both office-holders and candidates 
know that they are expected to contribute, and they also 
know what their contributions are to be. The percentage 
varies from state to state and from city to city. Sometimes 
office-holders pay 2 per cent of each year’s salary, and 
again they may pay 3 per cent or even more. If the elec- 
tion is especially important and close, they are sometimes 
called upon to pay the fixed percentage out of each month’s 
salary for the duration of the campaign.® [Illustrations of 
different practices in different localities will be given 
later. 

In national politics the method of levying political assess- 
ments has almost entirely disappeared. Sections 118 and 
119 of the Criminal Code prohibit the solicitation of funds 
for political purposes from civil service appointees, or by 
_ any person receiving a salary from the United States Treas- 


6 See Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, pp. 120-124. 
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ury.”. During the last ten years the Civil Service Commis- 
sion has investigated ten cases of political assessments 
made in contravention of the law referred to; in most of 
the cases the evidence was presented by district attorneys 
to grand juries which failed to return indictments, and in 
only one instance was a conviction secured and a fine im- 
posed. Therefore it may be stated, in view of the very 
small number of cases that have come to the attention of 
the Commission, that the practice of political assessments 
of civil service employees has been eliminated, partly due 
to the publicity given to the law and the civil service rules 
pertaining thereto.® 

Of course political appointees in Washington still con- 
tinue to contribute to the local organizations which secured 
their positions for them. Whether these are voluntary con- 
tributions or assessments, is a question. Undoubtedly some 
of them are assessed, but this is not easy to prove. One 
way of covering up an assessment is to have the party ac- 
count show a large contribution from a certain respected 
member of the party who is probably quite able to make 
such a contribution, and then have that contribution serve 
as a cloak for all assessments made upon federal office- 
holders from that state in Washington. Of course it is 
difficult to trace such a practice down to a point where a 
public disclosure can be made. Only those who are in- 
timately acquainted with political practices can detect such 
subterfuges, and it is only after diligent study that one can 
say that federal officials are assessed by their state organi- 
zations; and even then one must not be too sure, especially 


7 See the pamphlet entitled “ Political Assessments and Partisan Activi- 
ties” issued by the United States Civil Service Commission, 1920. 


‘ 8 Letter from John T. Doyle, Secretary of U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, March 14, 1924. 
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if a demand for proof is likely to follow.? Now and then 
evidences come to the surface by way of indicating that 
the practice still survives,‘® but there is no way of ascer- 
taining how productive a source of revenue it is to the 
parties. 

Congressmen and Senators running for office are often 
called upon to pay assessments to their local party com- 
mittees. The national committees, however, do not receive 
aid of this sort, but rely almost exclusively upon contribu- 
tions from friends of the party and of the candidates. Thus 
when one speaks generally of assessments as being a source 
of party revenue, one must remember that in the case of 
the national committees they are of no importance. 

There is some dispute as to whether a congressional com- 
mittee can assess Congressmen in order to raise a fund for 
election purposes. Despite the letter of sections 118, 119, 
120, and 121 of the Criminal Code, a House committee re- 
ported in 1914 as follows: ** 


“The committee after a full consideration of the facts and of 
the sections of the Criminal Code referred to in the resolution, 
is firmly of the opinion that congressional committees or mem- 
bers thereof may lawfully solicit and receive contributions for 
political purposes from Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress; that such solicitation or receipt of contributions from 
Senators and Representatives may be lawfully made and had in 

9 T have been told by politicians of both parties that the practice exists, 
but I have been able to discover only one instance of it, and this one dis- 
covery came only after long and diligent inquiry. 

10 In 1920 there was evidence to show that girls in government employ 
in Aberdeen, S. D., were requested to pay $40 by Democratic agents. The 
girls’ salaries amounted to $120 a month. Kenyon Committee Hearings, 
vol. 2, pp. 2292-2310. The Democratic Club of Iowa in raising money 
for the Democratic campaigns of 1916 and 1920 sent letters to federal 
office-holders requesting money on a salary percentage basis. Jbid., vol. 1, 


. pp. 1154-1156. . 
11 House Report, No. 677, 63rd Congress, Second Session. 
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offices assigned Senators and Representatives in government 
buildings.” 

The committee reached this conclusion by reasoning that 
despite the words “or from any person receiving any sal- 
ary or compensation from monies derived from the treasury 
of the United States,” it was nevertheless the intention of 
Congress that the sections should not apply to Senators or 
Representatives. ‘If to give the statute that effect would 
be manifestly contrary to the intention of Congress, the 
latter must yield.” Hence, inasmuch as Congress did not 
intend Congressmen or Senators to be limited by those sec- 
tions, despite the letter of the law, they will not be so 
limited. 

The offices of the Democratic Congressional Committee 
are located in the basement of the House Office Building, 
and all of its correspondence goes out through the House 
Post Office. Upon inquiry it was found that some years 
ago, when former Congressman Lloyd of Missouri was 
Chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee, an 
assessment was levied upon each Democratic member of the 
House as a campaign contribution. This practice, however, 
was not continued. Usually a financial sub-committee of 
the congressional committee is created and a personal solici- 
tation for campaign contributions is addressed to the Demo- 
cratic members of the House, but this is not considered a 
levy or an assessment. The Republican Congressional 
Committee has never made a direct assessment upon mem- 
bers of Congress for campaign contributions. Its offices 
are not located in the House Office Building, and none of 
its business is transacted through the facilities and accom- 
modations thereof. All contributions to the committee are 
purely voluntary.” 

12 T am indebted to Representative T. W. Phillips for this information, 
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Political assessments undoubtedly form an important 
part of the money raised by state and local committees for 
political purposes. The extent to which they furnish the 
funds for political campaigns in the larger cities, is clearly 
shown by a study prepared in 1913 on political assessments 
in Philadelphia, establishing the fact that approximately 
94 per cent of all city employees paid assessments.” 
Throughout the service it was generally understood that 
those who did not pay would be discharged, and the char- 
acter and position of those shown to have paid indicate that 
high standing did not necessarily exempt any one. The 
contributions totaled several hundred thousand dollars each 
year. A report made to the Mayor of Philadelphia by Mr. 
M. L. Cooke contained the following statement: “In no 
single year in the last ten has the amount contributed di- 
rectly by office-holders to the Republican campaign funds 
been less than a quarter of a million dollars, which amount 
was the sum raised in ro11, the year in which you were 
elected. During the previous year, 1910, almost half a 
million was so collected, and even ten years ago, in 1903, 
the figures approximated $350,000.” 

During the administration of Mayor Blankenburg no po- 
litical assessments were permitted, but since then the prac- 
tice has begun again. At the present time most of the 
money used in Philadelphia comes from assessments of 
office-holders. The officials are assessed according to their 
salaries, and the assessment is ordinarily collected once a 
year on a percentage basis: 1 per cent for $1,000 salaries; 
14 per cent for $1,500 salaries, and so on. The possessor 
of a $4,000 salary contributes $150." 

Very little money comes from civil service appointees. 


13 M. L. Cooke, Our Cities Awake, pp. 34-42. 
14 I am indebted to several ward leaders for this information. 
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Many ward leaders would not call upon them to contribute, 
but often they do contribute, and it is difficult to determine 
whether such contributions are voluntary or secured under 
pressure from some political power. One reason why the 
city committee relies mainly upon assessments is that the 
wealthy Republicans in that vicinity are interested almost 
entirely in national politics and consequently make their 
large donations to the national committee. Another reason 
is that Philadelphia is expected to raise its own money and 
does not ordinarily receive any grants from the state or 
national committees. 

In New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, and Chicago receipts 
from political assessments amount to large sums, and consti- 
tute the chief source of party income.*® Some grumbling is 
occasionally heard, but as a rule office-holders and candi- 
dates are satisfied with a system which takes part of their 
salaries for the support of the party. Political leaders are 
not necessarily wedded to the system, but until they are 
satisfied that they can secure their money in some other 
equally productive way, they will not renounce political 
assessments. 

In Ohio it is the practice of both parties to assess every 
candidate for an elective office at the rate of 10 per cent of 
his salary for one year.’® Office-holders are quite regularly 
assessed 3 per cent of their yearly salaries both in the state 
and in the county governments. Ordinarily the county 
committees get the funds from the county officials and the 
state committees get them from state employees, but this 
is not a hard and fast rule. Neither is it a hard and fast 

15 Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, pp. 122-123. 

16 However, Mr. Atlee Pomerene, former United States Senator, notes 
on his expense statement for the election of 1922 the following item as a 


disbursement: “ Democratic State Executive Committee (assessment) — 
$1,500.” 
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rule that only 3 per cent of one year’s salary is assessed. 
Frequently a higher percentage is taken, and sometimes it 
is 3 per cent of every year’s salary instead of one year’s 
salary. These points are illustrated by the accounts filed 
by county committees in Franklin County, Ohio. In the 
Democratic county committee account of 1920, of the total 
receipts amounting to $17,484.53, more than half ($o,- 
028.78) came from political assessments. These assess- 
ments were levied not alone on elective officials, but on 
appointed officials as well. Clerks in the county auditor’s 
office, in the county prosecutor’s office, in the county clerk’s 
office, in the county treasurer’s office, in the county re- 
corder’s office, and in the sheriff’s office —all were assessed 
if they belonged to the Democratic party. The clerks of 
the county auditor’s office, for instance, contributed $2,- 
748.37 of a total of $17,000. This money was contributed 
from September 3 to November 2 in five instalments, which 
would seem to indicate that each semi-monthly check was 
assessed. The clerks in the county prosecutor’s office, a 
smaller office, paid $563.70 in five instalments. The Re- 
publican account of 1922 shows a total of $9,026.90 out of 
a grand total of $23,752.80 received from political assess- 
ments, which means that slightly more than a third of all 
the receipts came from this one source. The Republicans 
even assessed the employees of the county infirmary, who 
cashed in for $220.50. 

Many members of boards of election and many active 
and experienced politicians assert that the sum realized 
from assessments on both candidates and office-holders does 
not constitute nearly half of the total receipts of the party 
committees. As one old politician said to me: “ Assess- 
ments supply a very small part of the munitions of war. 
They ain’t more’n enough to pay for a couple of rounds of 
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drinks for the boys.” But from a scrutiny of expense 
statements it would appear that these opinions are not en- 
tirely correct, though it is true that there is much exaggera- 
tion in the contention of some writers that a large part of 
the party war chests is raised by assessments. From $25,- 
000 to $30,000 is required to conduct a reasonably good 
campaign in Franklin County, Ohio. Such being the case, 
it would obviously take very large political assessments to 
secure even half of the total needed. A very much larger 
proportion than 3 per cent would be needed to secure the 
sum that is obtained at present. 

Political assessments, therefore, constitute one of the im- 
portant sources of campaign funds, but they are not the 
most important source, nor the most productive. They are 
‘easily collected and permit the party committees to begin 
the campaign on time without having to wait for the col- 
lections from individuals. Some county officials assess their 
subordinates a certain amount every month during the year, 
so that when the campaign starts the assessment will 
not have to be taken out of their salary checks in one 
lump. 

In Ohio there seems to be no grumbling against political 
assessments. Office-holders and candidates are apparently 
satisfied with the system. It is not burdensome, and it 
gives the party committees assurance that some kind of a 
campaign will be conducted, because they always have some 
money to rely on. Then too, as stated above, the sum 
realized from assessments is really in the hands of the party 
leaders when the campaign starts, and there is no waiting 
until the money-raisers make their collections from persons 
able to contribute. 

The civil service laws of Ohio are very strict in the mat- 
ter of political assessments and political activity directed 
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toward or by persons in the classified service.” But the 
number of persons not included in the classified service, 
especially in the counties, is large, so that the field for po- 
litical assessments is correspondingly large. Any persons 
employed by the county officials in a fiduciary capacity 
do not come under the classified service rules and regula- 
tions. Any person who can sign for the chief of the office 
is held to be in a fiduciary capacity and therefore not sub- 
ject to the above-mentioned restriction as regards political 
activity or political assessment. The civil service regula- 
tions therefore have very little restraining power in the 
counties, because they apply to relatively few persons. 

The Civil Service Commission of the state was unable to 
find any violations of the section quoted above. No in- 
vestigations have been held, and no person has been re- 
moved from office because of sinister political motives of 
one kind or another. One must not draw unwarranted in- 
ferences, but it is unusual to learn that in a state in which 
there is so much political activity as there is in Ohio, no 
infractions of this section of the civil service regulations 
are known. A partial explanation of this is found in the 
fact mentioned above, that only a small percentage of the 
positions in the state and county governments are subject 


17 The law is as follows: ‘Sec. 486-23. (Political Assessments — 
Political Activity). No officer, employee or subordinate in the classified 
service of the state, the several counties, cities and city school districts 
thereof, shall directly or indirectly, orally or by letter, solicit or receive, 
or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, 
subscription or contribution for any political party or for any candidate 
for public office; nor shall any person solicit directly or indirectly, orally 
or by letter, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting any such assess- 
ment, contribution or payment from any officer, employee or subordinate 
in the classified service of the state, the several counties, cities or city 
school districts thereof; nor shall any officer or employee in the classified 
service of the state, the several counties, cities and city school districts 
thereof be an officer in any political organization or take part in politics 
other than to vote as he pleases and to express freely his political opinions.” 
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to civil service regulations. In the state 4,044 positions are 
subject to civil service regulations; and in the counties, 
3,300. The percentage of employees in the classified serv- 
ice is therefore small. 

There are indications in Ohio that persons in the classi- 
fied service, and therefore not subject to political assess- 
ments, nevertheless contribute to party organizations. The 
threat of removal is not used against them if they fail to 
“come across,” but they see fit to contribute anyway. This 
is likewise the case in other states. The system of political 
assessments consequently flourishes in Ohio. There is no 
strong sentiment for its elimination, and civil service regu- 
lations are applicable to so small a percentage of persons 
employed in the state and county governments that they do 
not produce any substantial restrictions upon the system. 
The fact that no removals for political activity have been 
made by the Civil Service Commission indicates that the law 
is observed by all employees in the classified service, or that 
violations have been so well covered up that they have not 
come to light, or that there is a tendency on the part of 
both parties to let this portion of the civil service rules go 
unenforced. 

In other states political assessments are equally produc- 
tive and the practice continues to flourish, in many cases 
even despite the existence of reasonably strong civil service 
systems. In Colorado the Democratic state committee ac- 
count of 1920 showed that of a total of $12,846.69 received 
for campaign expenses $6,789.65 came from the assessment 
of candidates. In the Republican account of the same year, 
of a total of $129,626.99 only $9,750 was secured from the 
candidates. In Florida the practice is to assess the candi- 
dates 1 per cent of their salaries for one year, and in this 
way a total of $1,578.80 was received by the Democratic 
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state committee. In fact, in the case of Florida no other 
contributions were received; there the sums received from 
political assessments constituted the one and only source of 
party revenue. 

In a few states the laws provide that political assessments 
can be levied on candidates in amounts not exceeding the 
aggregate salary of the holder of each office.'* Other states, 
such as North Dakota, permit the assessment of elected 
office-holders, but prohibit the assessment of appointed offi- 
cials. Many states do not make any provisions at all. But 
regardless of the legal provisions, throughout the United 
States it is a general practice for both parties — and, for 
that matter, even for the Socialist party, since assessments 
are an established feature of their system of party finance 
—to secure considerable sums of money from their candi- 
dates and office-holders. This is not the most productive 
source of party revenue, but without it the parties would 
be hard put to it to raise sufficient funds with which to con- 
duct their campaigns.’® 

The greatest portion of the money used in political cam- 
paigns is donated by the “friends” of the party. This 
term is quite comprehensive, for it includes the friends of 
the candidates, business men, former party office-holders, 
and many other persons and groups of persons interested 
for one reason or another in the success of the party. Na- 
tional campaigns are financed almost entirely by contribu- 
tions of individuals, and state and local campaigns rely 
quite considerably upon the donations of party friends. 


18 The law of Oregon provides that political parties can assess candi- 
dates, but not to exceed 1 per cent of the aggregate emolument of the term 
of office of such candidate. Compiled Laws, 1920, Sec. 3998. Alabama 
permits the assessment of elective office-holders by the state committee. 

19 For the practice in Michigan, see A. C. Millspaugh, Party Organiza- 
tion and Machinery in Michigan since 1890, pp. 133-140. 
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To segregate the individual donors of the party into sepa- 
rate classes, because different persons are actuated by dif- 
ferent motives, is a very difficult undertaking. To say that 
there are three or four classes of persons who regularly 
donate to political funds, and that the classes are one, two, 
three, etc., is scarcely accurate. But in order to convey 
any idea at all of the reasons why persons donate to party 
funds, one must at least indicate that Mr. So-and-So con- 
tributes because of this or that fact. The truth is that 
human motives are seldom written large enough to be seen. 
In fact, it is the most difficult thing in the world to ascertain 
a man’s motive for doing a certain thing. So bearing this 
human limitation in mind, we may proceed to a discussion 
of the sources from which party treasurers can seemingly 
always secure the money necessary for their purposes. 

There are always a certain number of people who have 
political aspirations, and they show their interest in party 
affairs by making generous donations to the party treasury. 
Considerable sums are secured from persons in this class. 
Then there are a few persons who genuinely believe that 
the good of the country depends upon the election of offi- 
cials of a certain party, and they donate to the party fund 
for quite the same reasons that they donate to a charity 
or a public benefit. Without these donations the party 
coffers would never be full. Also, there are persons who 
believe that their own business interests demand contribu- 
tions in one way or another. Finally, there is a miscel- 
laneous assortment of party followers who contribute small 
or large sums without having any particular reason for so 
doing. 

Despite the fact that party subscription lists are open to 
public inspection, allegations are often made about the 
raising of slush-funds to buy elections. But the most seri- 
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ous objections raised to campaign funds point in the direc- 
tion, not of the size of the fund, but to the nature and 
source of some of the contributions to it. We hear that 
rich men give to party funds in order to secure high ap- 
pointments in the government. We hear that other rich 
men contribute to the one or the other party because that 
party will put through legislation which will be of direct 
benefit to them.*? We even hear that large corporations, in 
spite of the prohibitions against it, evade the laws and ma- 
terially assist party committees in carrying elections.” 

Many of these complaints can be dismissed without much 
consideration because they really concern practices that ex- 
isted at one time but exist no longer. Other complaints, 
however, deserve careful consideration because, if they are 
true, they constitute the most damning indictment ever 
brought against party practices. 

Probably the most serious complaints raised against the 
contributions to party funds relate to their size. When one 
person donates $50,000 or $100,000 to the fund of a par- 
ticular party, the inference is immediately drawn by many 
persons that the donor is seeking influence in the party. 
In past campaigns there have been many large contribu- 
tions to the funds of both parties. In 1916 Mr. Cleveland 
Dodge gave $79,000 to the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, while Mr. Baruch and Mr. Doheny contributed $35,000 

20 New York Times, November 2, 1924, 3:1. 

21 The report of the sub-committee on the Judiciary of the United 
States Senate appointed in 1919 to investigate brewing and liquor interests 
stated in part as follows: ‘“‘ With regard to the conduct and activities of 
the brewing and liquor interests the committee is of the opinion that the 
record clearly establishes the following facts: That they have undertaken 
to and have frequently succeeded in controlling primaries, elections and 
political organizations; and that they have contributed enormous sums of 
money to political campaigns in violation of the federal statutes and the 
' statutes of several states.’”?’ Sen. Doc. No. 61, 66th Congress, First 
Session, p. 3. 
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and $50,000, respectively. In 1908 Mr. Charles P. Taft 
contributed $110,000 to the Republican National Commit- 
tee, and in 1912 his contributions amounted to $150,000. 
Mr. Thomas Chadbourne contributed $25,000 to the Demo- 
cratic fund in 1916, and Mr. Charles R. Crane contributed 
$20,000 in the same year; in 1920 Mr. Alan A. Ryan con- 
tributed $45,000, while Mr. Joe Guffey contributed $21,- 
ooo; in 1924 Mr. Baruch again contributed the generous 
sum of $25,000, as did also Mr. Jesse Jones, while Mr. 
Chadbourne and Mr. Gerard contributed $20,000 and $13,- 
000, respectively. On the Republican side, there have been 
equally large contributions. Mr. John D. Rockefeller and 
his son usually donate $10,000 each to the national com- 
mittee, besides other donations to the New York state 
committee; in 1916 Mr. H. C. Frick, Mr. Payne Whitney, 
Mr. W. H. Moore, and Mr. D. G. Reid each gave $25,000, 
while Mr. E. T. Stotesbury contributed $20,000; and Mr. 
Clarence Mackay, Mr. Coleman DuPont, and Mr. J. P. 
Morgan each contributed $10,000. In 1924 many of these 
large contributions were repeated, but none of the Repub- 
lican gifts exceeded $25,000.” 

This is by no means a complete enumeration, but it ex- 
emplifies the large contributions which, it is alleged, really 
give rise to most of the complaints regarding party funds. 
It is true that many of these large contributors have di- 
rectly benefited by being appointed to important positions, 


22 Several persons contribute to both national and state committees. 
In 1920 William Boyce Thompson gave $10,000 to the Arizona Republican 
State Committee, in addition to his donation to the Republican National 
Committee. Mr. Thompson was Chairman of the Republican Finance 
Committee, and he had large mining interests. His contribution is by no 
means unusual. Many instances of large contributions to state and county 
committees as well as to national committees, on the part of the same man, 
could be related. It is possible that there is less publicity in connection 
with contributions to the lesser committees. 
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and it is easy to count the names of at least half a dozen 
men in the Democratic contributors list of 1912 and 1916 
who were appointed to foreign ambassadorships, while 
doubtless large Republican contributors have been ap- 
pointed to places of importance. In some cases, perhaps, 
the appointments are direct results of the large financial 
assistance rendered, whereas in others the contributions had 
nothing to do with the appointments. But if the contribu- 
tions cited had not been so large —if Mr. Charles R. 
Crane, for example, had been merely one of two thousand 
men who gave, let us say, $5,000 to the Democratic fund 
—then there would not have been so much complaint. 
This is true because when there are a large number of 
equally small contributions, people cannot conclude that 
one man’s contribution is indispensable to the party’s work, 
and that he will therefore be rewarded. Perhaps as long 
as private contributions are permitted there will be com- 
plaint merely because certain persons have contributed to 
the party, and from this fact absurd conclusions will be 
drawn. But if most of the contributions were compara- 
tively small, then it is quite certain that public complaints 
against the money power controlling political parties would 
cease. 

Thus it would seem that political parties should direct 
their efforts toward the prevention of large contributions. 
Such an attempt was made by the Republican party in the 
campaign of 1920. No person was permitted to contribute 
more than $1,000 because it was thought that the placing 
of such a limit upon contributions would allay any possible 
suspicion. But as we have seen, the limitation was so re- 
strictive that the party was unable to secure enough money 
to carry on its work, and it closed the campaign with a very 
‘large deficit. Here was an honest attempt to conform to 
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what the party thought the people desired, but it ended in 
failure, first, because it was unproductive, and second, be- 
cause it was not appreciated, in fact, was quite unnoticed. 
At least we may infer that such was the case from the fact 
that numerous public persons of more or less prominence 
complained after the campaign that large contributors still 
controlled the Republican party. It therefore seems that 
the party “ will be damned if it does and damned if it 
doesn’t.” Perhaps, after all, the size of contributions is 
not the most important factor tending to arouse suspicions 
concerning party funds. Perhaps some suspicion is due 
merely to the fact that money is received from certain per- 
sons. If we could prevent Mr. Morgan, Mr. Rockefeller 
and others from contributing at all, perhaps there would be 
general satisfaction with the system of campaign funds. It 
is certain, in any event, that the general public considers a 
man’s business more than it considers the man himself. If 
the contribution is given by a banker or by a director of a 
large corporation, we may be assured that all is not well. 
But if a doctor or a dentist contributes, such a contribution 
does not carry with it any taint of implied obligation. 

A man may come to any conclusion he pleases, but it is 
certain that there is a tremendous amount of irresponsible 
chatter about men who contribute to party funds from sin- 
ister motives.”* Charges have been bandied about often 
enough, that if there is so close a connection between the 
donations of certain individuals and the control of the gov- 
ernment, certainly ample opportunity has been given to dis- 


°3 Governor Cox in his Pittsburgh speech during the campaign of 1920 
said: “I know many men who are now contributing to the Republican 
fund for the purpose of using bayonets to settle industrial difficulties.” 
Mr. Moore, his campaign manager, upon being questioned was unable to 
present any evidence of this. Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 2, pp. 
1650-1651. 
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close the whole sordid business to the people and thus put 
an end to it. The Borah Committee gave publicity to cer- 
tain letters sent out in Pennsylvania by Mr. Joseph R. 
Grundy appealing to citizens of the state to contribute to 
the Republican fund “because you have enjoyed much.” 
The inference seemed to be that the tariff and other Repub- 
lican measures had benefited Pennsylvanians so much that 
they were in duty bound to contribute liberally to the party 
which had extended these favors. These letters probably 
made Republicans blush, but apparently the people did not 
consider that the contributions given in response to them 
were buying influence or favors, else they would have de- 
manded action. It is easy to draw inferences, and it is 
easy to imagine corruption in connection with such gifts as 
those turned over to Mr. Grundy; but in the light of what 
President Coolidge stated in his Speech of Acceptance, how 
can one feel that such gifts succeed in accomplishing their 
supposedly sinister purpose? 

As long as men and women are selfish they will work for 
their own gain, but this does not mean that their every act 
vill succeed in buying influence. Especially when a candi- 
date for the Presidency publicly announces that “no indi- 
vidual or group of individuals may expect any governmen- 
tal favors in return for party assistance,” and “ whatever 
one gives must be given for the common good or not at all,” 
and that “contributions will not be received on any other 
basis,” ** warning is given that no favors will be granted 
and that a selfish donation will gain no reward for the 
donor.”® Perhaps it is only through honest public officials 
that a real solution of the problem will be found. It is pos- 


24 President Coolidge’s address of acceptance, August 14, 1924. 

25 For President Wilson’s instructions to the Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Finance Committee in 1912, see Henry Morgenthau’s All in a Life 
Time, pp. 151-152. 
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sible that reducing the size of contributions would help; 
and it is also possible that certain persons should be pro- 
hibited from contributing at all. But even so there would 
be room enough to corrupt the government as much as it 
is corrupted now. Is it not better to have it clearly under- 
stood that all contributions are for the common good, and 
that no individual favors need be expected by anyone? 
If such a warning is given, everything that is humanly pos- 
sible has been done; and if abuses still continue, they must 
be eradicated, not by changing the laws, but by changing 
the characters of public servants and of the people who 
elect them. 

Human motives cannot be modified by law. If the Re- 
publican party happens to have, as it does have, the great- 
est wealth to draw upon, it is its misfortune if it comes to 
be regarded as especially favored by the rich. If the voters 
are satisfied that the “ interests” are buying influence with 
the government or returning favors by contributing to the 
Republican party or to any other party, their remedy is to 
elect officials who will not be bought. 

It is quite natural for a person to contribute to the party 
which is going to pass legislation he believes to be for the 
general good or even for his individual good. If business 
men are tiring under what they consider an excessive bur- 
den of taxation, and the Republican party promises to re- 
duce taxes, is it wrong for them to contribute to the Repub- 
lican party for this reason? Or if a workingman believes 
that, were the Socialist party to gain control of the govern- 
ment, it would secure larger wages for him, why should his 
contribution to the Socialist party be considered wrong? 
The action of one party might be as harmful to the general 
welfare as the action of the other; and the reduction of 
taxes might be as disastrous as the increase of wages. But 
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how can one say that contributing to a cause because one 
believes in that cause, is wrong? 

In recent years there have been many charges that tariff 
beneficiaries are the largest contributors to the Republican 
party, but in spite of two searching investigations conducted 
in the last two presidential campaigns it has not appeared 
that there are any sinister motives behind the campaign 
contributions to that party. No one could convince a Re- 
publican politician that the contributions of great manufac- 
turers who benefit by a high tariff cause Congress to pass 
tariff laws, for everyone knows that tariff legislation is 
passed principally by reason of popular interest and sup- 
port. After it has been decided to pass tariff laws, of course 
representatives of protected industries flock to Washington; 
but it is Congress and not the party treasurer that deter- 
mines the makeup of the laws. It is not the protected man- 
ufacturer’s contribution which is decisive; it is the votes 
of the individual Congressmen and Senators. 

In a recent speech before the College Men’s Enforcement 
League, Senator Borah of Idaho declaimed against the prac- 
tice of parties in accepting contributions from persons who 
“have business with the government.” *° He pointed out 
that too often in the past both parties have placed them- 
selves under improper and dangerous obligations to men 
engaged in “big business” by accepting “ stupendous ” 
sums of money from them in the form of contributions to 
campaign funds. That such things go on at the present 
time, the Senator indicated by pointing to several revela- 
tions made in the oil investigations, where it was shown 
that two men who were expecting to do business with the 
government made large contributions to each of the two 
parties. This practice, he said, was not initiated by these 


26 New York Times, April 7, 1924, 1:1. 
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two men, for they were merely doing what “ has become an 
accepted practice and system in this country.” This was 
sweeping language for the Senator to use after citing but 
one instance, but perhaps it was justified. In any case, it 
issues quite clearly from the Senator’s remarks that he was 
opposed to the acceptance of “stupendous” sums from 
persons interested in business matters involving the govern- 
ment. Although he was stronger in denouncing an estab- 
lished practice than he was in proposing a workable sub- 
stitute for it, it seems proper to conclude from his remarks 
that if a limit were placed on the size of contributions, and 
if contributions were not received from any person who has 
or intends to have dealings of any kind with the govern- 
ment, the Senator would be satisfied. It is only “huge” 
contributions from persons interested in legislation and ad- 
ministration that the Senator seems to look upon as sinister 
and corrupting. 

If this implication based on Senator Borah’s remarks is 
justified, we have no quarrel with him. What he believes 
to be objectionable, we likewise disapprove; and what we 
especially commend is the fact that he does not advocate 
that “we pass a law ag’in’ it,” for it is not a matter for 
legislative action. The parties themselves must be made to 
conform to this high standard, and the party treasurers 
must refuse to accept contributions from any men whose aim 
is to buy influence or favors. Although it is manifestly 
easier to state the rule than to apply it, there is no doubt 
that the standard so established is hard to assail, except per- 
haps on the score that it might result in depriving the party 
of enough money for the defrayal of necessary expenses. 
This, in fact, is a danger more imaginary than real, because 
if one strikes from the list of contributors to each party the 
names of all those who might be suspected of having ulterior 
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motives, the great bulk of the fund would still remain. It 
were foolish to deny that a few undesirable contributions 
slip into every campaign fund, but it is equally foolish to 
insist that the fund consists largely of questionable contri- 
butions. When one actually checks over the thousands of 
names on a national committee list, one becomes convinced 
that this is true. 

The only check that the people can put upon undesirable 
contributions is to require complete publicity concerning all 
party funds. If when this list is published the people are 
satisfied that it includes undesirable contributions of a cor- 
ruptive nature, then they can register their decision against 
the acceptance of such contributions. Even under the pres- 
ent inadequate law, the newspapers usually publish the 
names of all large contributors and the amounts of their 
contributions, so that the people may know upon whom 
the party relies, in part, for its financial support. 

The shadiest of all financial transactions can occur in 
collecting money to pay off a party deficit running over from 
a previous campaign. Since the federal law formerly did not 
require the publication of contributions received between 
elections, a contribution of any size or from any source, and 
with any obligations attached to it, could be received, and 
the public had no way of knowing whence it came or what 
was done with it. The most justifiable criticism that can be 
leveled against the Republican party is that it accepted $75,- 
ooo from Mr. Harry Sinclair at a time when he was doing 
business with the government. Such a contribution could 
not have been accepted if it had had to be made public. 

The practice of contributing to the funds of both major 
parties is one to be unequivocally condemned. When this 
_ practice was first discovered, many years ago, it was uni- 
versally deprecated. More recently it was thought to have 
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been eliminated, but in the last few years there has been 
evidence to indicate a revival of it. In the testimony laid 
before the Senate Committee on Public Lands investigating 
the oil leases it was shown that Mr. Sinclair had contrib- 
uted to the funds of both parties,”’ although the Democrats 
denied that he had ever contributed to their fund.** The 
following colloquy took place before the committee re- 
ferred to: 


“ Senator Lenroot: Mr. Sinclair, what is the theory of making 
contributions to both political parties? 

“Mr. Sinclair: Well, I have friends in both parties, and while 
I am a Republican, or supposed to be, though sometimes I am a 
Democrat, I was urged by the Democratic treasurer to make a 
contribution. 

“Senator Lenroot: Is it customary for you in campaigns to 
make contributions to both parties? 

“Mr. Sinclair: It is not customary, but I do it sometimes. 

“ Senator Lenroot: I mean, this was not the only case? 

“Mr. Sinclair: No, Sir.” 


The only purpose lying behind such double gifts is to 
obtain favors from the party that wins, and the motives are 
not such as to justify any party treasurer in accepting them. 

We sometimes hear implications that corporations con- 
tribute to political campaigns. Of course this is expressly 
prohibited by federal law and by various state laws, and 
funds from these sources no longer find their way into party 
treasuries. The law, however, does not prevent individuals 
connected with corporations from contributing personally, 
and many do contribute. But such contributions are per- 
sonal and not corporate contributions, and hence they are 
not open to the objections to which the latter give rise. 


27 Hearings, Committee on Public Lands, Oct. 29, 1923. 
28 New York Times, November 5, 1923. 
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Corporate contributions open the way to both blackmail 
and bribery, and result in diverting corporate funds from 
legitimate purposes. But the mere fact that a man is a 
director or a stockholder in a corporation is not sufficient 
reason for depriving him of the right to contribute to cam- 
paign funds. To apply the law to all persons in any way 
connected with a corporation would result in bankrupting 
the parties without serving any reasonable purpose.”? To 
receive a check from the director of a corporation is not 
the same as to receive a check from the corporation as 
such, and it is unfair to say that a law prohibiting the ac- 
ceptance of corporate contributions has no effect because 
it may be easily circumvented merely by having the Presi- 
dent of the corporation make the contribution. As has 
been said above, if the contribution of the President of the 
corporation is intended to buy influence, it should be re- 
fused; but the mere fact that a man is President of a cor- 
poration does not signify that his contribution is corrup- 
tive. Mr. Morgan’s generous gifts to art institutions are 
not so considered, nor are Mr. Baruch’s gifts to commend- 
able public undertakings. Unless there is reasonable evi- 
dence to the contrary, it is unfair to assume that donations, 
simply because they are made to a political party, are 
corrupting and should not be accepted. 

In state and local campaigns one can discover donations 

29 In 1912 the Democratic National Committee received three con- 
tributions in excess of $25,000; thirteen contributions of $10,000 or more; 
160 contributions of $1,000 or more, and 163 contributions of $500 or more. 
In 1916, $484,041.88 was received in sums of less than $100, while $1,100,~ 
510.06 was received in sums of $100 or more. The number of contributors, 
in 1912, of sums of $100 or more was 1,625, while the number of con- 
tributors of sums under $100 was 88,229. 

The Republican National Committee in 1916 received $369,072.32 in 
sums of less than $100, while it received $2,076,348.87 in sums of $25,000 or 


. more; ten contributions in sums of $10,000 or more; 193 contributions in 
sums of $1,000 or more; and 121 contributions in sums of $500 or more. 
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of the corrupting sort, and undoubtedly certain sordid tales 
could be told about them. In cities, especially, there are 
instances of contributions made with the express or implied 
purpose of “ getting right with the machine.” There is not 
as much of this now as there was formerly; but in Chicago, 
New York, Baltimore, and Philadelphia some contributions 
are returned to the donors many times over in the form of 
public contracts. 

In county politics favors are sometimes purchased, but 
not usually through gifts to political parties. Too often 
personal graft is confused with party graft, and then the 
party is blamed and the system of campaign contributions 
is assailed. Individual graft is not party graft, and one has 
to be careful about confusing the two. 

State committees are not entirely above suspicion along 
these lines, but with them as with other committees the 
party treasurers are not always at fault. Questionable 
donations are sometimes made to individuals, but if they 
buy influence, the individual, and not his party, is largely 
to blame. To repeat what has been said above, the only 
remedy for this is to elect to public office men who are 
above suspicion. 

Underworld tribute is sometimes mentioned as a lucrative 
source of party revenue; *° but in reality it cannot be so 
considered. Where such tribute is levied, neither the boss 
nor the party is culpable, but rather the police officials.** 
Confusion is made between police graft and political col- 
lection. Bosses are not likely to become involved in such 
matters, and if protection is secured it is by dealings, not 
with the boss, but with the lowest type of policemen and 


30 See James T. Young, The American Government and its Work, p. 564. 

31 Nearly two decades ago Mr. Murphy decided that Tammany control 
of the Police Department was a political liability and there has been no 
change in this belief on the part of Judge Olvany, the present leader. 
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with a certain class of shyster lawyers supposed to have 
political influence.*? 

With both parties it is a practice for the national or 
state committees to contribute to the lesser committees; 
that is to say, the national committees donate to the state 
committees, and the state committees to the county com- 
mittees. In some parts of the country this is one of the 
most important sources of revenue. In a national campaign 
large sums are raised in the great centers of population and 
sent to those parts of the country where funds are less 
available. Senator Lodge stated in the Senate on one occa- 
sion that nine-tenths of the money expended in a national 
campaign is raised in the city of New York.** This is cer- 
tainly an over-statement, as an examination of the cam- 
paign accounts will show, but it is of course true that very 
large sums are raised in New York and other money cen- 
ters. The Republican party resorts to assisting its state 
committees to a much greater extent than the Democratic 
party, although this is probably due to the fact that the 
Republicans usually have more money to use in that way. 
When the Democratic party has had sufficient money, it 
has sent considerable portions of it into the states.** State 
committees have even contributed to the funds of the na- 
tional committees in certain campaigns. In 1916, for in- 
stance, the Republican state committee of New Jersey con- 
tributed $40,000 to the Republican National Committee, 
while the Democratic state committee of Pennsylvania gave 
$5,000 to the Democratic National Committee, and in 1918 
repeated its contribution. County committees are also the 
beneficiaries of money sent to them by the state commit- 


32 See Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, pp. 134-135. 

33 Congressional Record, vol. 65, pp. 92-93, May 21, 1924. 

34 The Democratic National Committee sent $53,000 into the strongly 
Republican state of Maine in 1916. 
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tees. In some counties the only money expended is fur- 
nished by the state committee, so that in these cases the 
donations of the political committees constitute the sole 
source of revenue. 

Occasionally certain clubs donate sums of money to the 
national committees of both parties. In 1918 the lowa 
Democratic Club contributed $1,500 to the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and in 1920 the Union League Club of 
New York made a contribution of $20,000 to the Republi- 
can National Committee. Sometimes these donations are 
accredited to the club without reference to the individual 
donors, this giving them the appearance of a club dona- 
tion rather than a group of individual donations, and inci- 
dentally avoiding the publicity that would go with individ- 
ual donations. 

To summarize, party committees secure money from nu- 
merous sources: from political assessments of office-holders 
and candidates, from individual donations, from other com- 
mittees, and from clubs. The individual donations come 
from persons of all ranks and classes; many come from very 
rich men, while others come from persons of moderate 
means. Different men give from different motives, and it 
is not so much the size of the contribution as it is the pur- 
pose for which it is given that we must consider if we are 
seeking to eliminate sinister influences. A large contribu- 
tion often creates in the public mind the impression of a 
wrongful motive, although it is quite possible for a small 
contribution to be equally dubious.** 


86 “ True party interest, the preservation of a worthy party spirit, the 
use of the party as a real organ of public opinion, these do not require the 
collection of vast sums given from motives questionable or corrupt, and 
accepted at the sacrifice of party integrity. Evidence of this may, be seen 
in the experience of certain of the minor political parties. These parties 
carry no elections; they do not expect to assume the conduct of the govern- 
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As campaign funds have been subscribed to by an in- 
creasingly larger number of persons in recent years, we 
have approached nearer to the point where we can be con- 
fident that the strength of parties does not rest on the large 
gifts of the few but rather upon the small gifts of the 
many.*® Political parties have not yet eliminated all sus- 
picions in regard to their financial operations, but they have 
attempted to derive their support from as wide a field as 
possible; and if they have failed to enroll enough supporters 
and to collect enough money for campaign purposes, so as 
to eliminate their dependence upon large contributions from 
wealthy followers, it is partly due to the failure of the 
people at large to respond to appeals for funds. At the 
present time members of the party should be called upon to 
contribute as they are compelled to pay income taxes, that 
is, according to their ability, provided always that their mo- 
tives are not sinister and that their contributions will not 
succeed in buying influence in legislative and administrative 
affairs. 

By means of a system of thoroughgoing publicity the 
people can be informed as to the sources of party income, 
and if any suspicions are aroused the decision rests with the 


ment; and they are in no position to appeal to the great sources of cor- 
ruption for financial aid. What they receive is likely to be contributed 
without reference to governmental policy, and may be regarded as given 
from disinterested motives. Nevertheless, they have been able to maintain 
extensive organizations and carry on costly campaigns, getting their support 
mainly from the voluntary gifts of party members.” Jesse Macy, Party 
Organization and Machinery, pp. 227-228. 

36 It is significant that the Republican fund in 1912 was contributed 
by only 2,600 persons. In 1916 the number of contributors had increased 
to 34,000; in 1920, to 60,000; and in 1924, to 90,000. The Democratic 
fund of 1912 was contributed by about 89,000, while the money raised from 
1916 to 1920 by the Democratic National Committee was contributed by 
no fewer than 200,000 persons. State committee funds are being subscribed 
‘to by more persons every year. Only in the counties and in the cities is 
there little progress in this regard. 
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voters. Legal limitations on the amount to be contributed, 
or prohibitions against the acceptance of contributions from 
certain persons, are quite futile, because limitations will 
have no effect, and prohibitions, in order to have any effect, 
would have to be of such a sweeping nature that they would 
result in completely bankrupting the parties. It is sub- 
mitted that there is not enough evidence of existing mal- 
practices to warrant the enactment of general prohibitions 
which might not prohibit. The escape from abuses along 
these lines lies through a system of publicity which will 
keep the people always informed as to what the party treas- 
urers are doing. The people must also see to it that public 
officials are chosen who will make it impossible for any in- 
dividual to think that his gift will secure preferment for him. 
No motive-measuring apparatus has yet been invented, and 
until we can be sure of evil motives on the part of contrib- 
utors to party funds we had better content ourselves with 
helping our party to broaden its subscription list so as to 
include enough persons to silence any intimations of pur- 
chased influence. 


VI 
How CAMPAIGN Funps ARE EXPENDED 


Public attention should be directed to the source and use 
of campaign funds more than to their amount. We have 
just concluded that campaign money should be given pub- 
licly and without any implied obligations. But campaign 
money, however excellently it has been collected, can be 
spent in a manner just as corrupting as if it originally had 
been secured from questionable sources. Corrupt money 
can be expended honestly, or honest money can be expended 
corruptly. It is therefore quite as important to have cam- 
paign money properly expended as it is to have it properly 
secured. 

American political expenditures are not open to criticism 
to such an extent as “slush fund” charges would lead us 
to believe. It is true that there is still a small purchasable 
vote, and it is likely that this will always be the case; but 
nearly every politician will say that direct bribery of voters 
has practically disappeared. The system of “saloon poli- 
tics” is no longer the order of the day, even though a 
saloon-keeper’s good will is still quite a political asset in 
certain sections of the country. Voters are no longer lined 
up in “ blocks of five” and their votes purchased; and even 
in the large cities, where some of the most questionable 
practices still exist, the bosses no longer depend upon direct 
bribery to win elections because they realize that the risk is 
too great and the chances for success very doubtful. Of 
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course they resort to all sorts of expedients to get people to 
vote, such as taking them to the polls in automobiles and 
doing their work for them while they vote; but such prac- 
tices do not constitute bribery. In fact, without such hard- 
working politicians it is doubtful whether enough persons 
would vote to make elections worth while. 

What is probably meant by “ buying the Presidency ” is 
that the candidate with the longest purse has the most 
favored position. But even this modified meaning of the 
term is not entirely correct, because elections are often won 
by the candidates or the parties using the smallest amount 
of money. Even in national elections, as, for instance, in 
the election of 1916, this has been true. Of course it is 
undeniable that, all things being equal, the best advertised 
candidate is the one most likely to win. But the man in 
office almost always holds the advantage over the man out 
of office, and the expenditure of money does not often affect 
such contests materially. Where two candidates are both 
comparatively unknown, then the man who can spend the 
most money has the inside track. It is not contended that 
money is not quite as useful in politics as it is in business 
and in life generally; but it is merely stated that money is 
not effectively used, or even to any great extent, to corrupt 
the electorate or to “ throw” elections. 

If this is true we should direct our efforts toward mini- 
mizing the chances of political corruption more by pre- 
scribing in what manner campaign money can be expended 
than by prescribing how much can be expended. It is quite 
impossible to equalize the political positions of two candi- 
dates, and such limitations as now exist in the federal law 
and in the laws of several of the states, are unjust and in- 
equitable because they result in giving the best advertised 
man, whether in office or out of office, the inside track. It 
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is far better to regulate the ways in which money can be 
spent, and then trust the electors to defeat any candidate 
who spends more than what might be considered a reason- 
able amount. 

Although bribery and other corrupt practices are not in 
general use in the United States today, other quite undesir- 
able methods do flourish, and it is the use of these methods 
that sometimes gives the advantageous position to the can- 
didates who have the longest purse. In order to check up 
on political expenditures, to determine which are desirable 
and which are undesirable, we must learn in considerable 
detail how money is expended in political campaigns, local, 
state, and national. To secure this information it will be 
necessary to produce figures showing how money is ex- 
pended for all the different activities of party committees. 

The expenditures of parties may be classified in seven 
groups as follows: * 


1. Publicity 

2. Headquarters expense 

3. Grants to lesser committees 

4. Speakers, radio, halls and bands 
5. Field workers 

6. Election day expenses 

7. Miscellaneous 


The character of the expenditures is very much the same 
for the different parties, and even the proportionate allot- 
ments for different purposes do not differ a great deal. 
What one party does the others try to do to the extent of 
their ability, and in general they use practically the same 
methods of appealing to the voters. 


1 See the items of expenditure enumerated in F. R. Kent, The Great 
Game of Politics, p. 128. Also see article in Commerce and Finance, Sep- 
tember 10, 1924, showing percentages devoted to each item. 
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The first item is publicity, for which purpose parties 
spend from 25 to 40 per cent of their campaign funds. 
Usually, whether the campaign is local, state, or national, 
more money is expended for publicity than for any other 
purpose, and hence it is considered first because it is the 
most important single item. The term publicity as used 
here has reference to the sums used not only for general ad- 
vertising, but also for printing and distributing litera- 
ture. There are really two kinds of publicity activity: 
first, advertising the candidates by means of newspapers and 
magazines (news stories, editorials, and cartoons), by 
means of billboard posters, lithographs, buttons, banners, 
and placards; and second, printing and distributing in 
pamphlet form the speeches of the candidates and 
special articles on labor, agricultural, and other specialized 
subjects. 

The publicity activities of party committees have not 
always been as important as they are today. In 1908 the 
Republican National Committee expended the modest sum 
of $160,000 for advertising, news service, lithographs, and 
buttons,” while in 1904 the same committee expended only 
$30,000 for both lithographs and buttons.* It has been 
only in the last three presidential campaigns, roughly in the 
last ten years, that political managers have resorted to 
every available means of advertising their candidates. With 
the development of the science of advertising in the last 
ten years, it is only natural that party managers have used 
the instruments at their disposal and discarded, or at least 
curtailed, those other activities that were formerly consid- 
ered important. The presidential campaign of 1916 in- 
volved a much wider use of advertising than any similar 


2 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 79-83. 
8 Ibid, vol. 2, p. 1591. 
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event in our history,* and in each succeeding campaign 
greater use has been made of advertising than of other 
means of publicity. 

In 1920 the budget of the Republican National Commit- 
tee provided for the expenditure of $1,346,500 for public- 
ity purposes, and this item did not cover advertisements in 
foreign language newspapers.° In 1924 the same commit- 
tee expended $741,278.49 for publicity purposes.° It would 
seem that these sums are very large, perhaps too large for 
the task in hand, but it must be realized that the different 
details of publicity are very expensive.” For instance, the 
cost of billboard advertising is considerable in the United 
States. In 1920 the Republican National Committee signed 
a contract for $159,264.74 for all of the billboard advertis- 
ing in the United States, and in 1916 the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee resorted to billboard advertising on an 
almost equally large scale.* “Let us be done with wiggle 


4 See Printers Ink, November 16, 1916, p. 124. The Wall Street Journal 
pointed out after this campaign that the Republican candidate carried those 
sections of the country where advertising was most liberally used in his 
behalf, and fell behind where dependence was placed upon time-honored 
methods of campaigning. 

5 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1083. 

6 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

7 For an excellent statement of the value of advertising and a defense 
of its extensive use in political campaigns, see the Editorial in the New 
York Herald-Tribune, October 22, 1924. This editorial recites the use 
made of advertising by great industries and demonstrates that large sums 
can be effectively used for advertising purposes. It also shows that the 
cost of collecting campaign funds is large. Consult also the estimates 
compiled by the Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lisher’s Association showing the money expended by business concerns for 
newspaper advertising. Estimates compiled by the Crowell Publishing 
Company show the amount of space purchased in thirty leading magazines 
by business houses for advertising purposes. The estimates of newspaper 
advertising amount to $29,510,000, while the estimates of magazine ad- 
vertising amount to $18,526,972. 

8 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1379. 
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and wobble” was displayed all over the country by the 
Republicans in 1920, just as “ He kept us out of war” was 
displayed by the Democrats in 1916. In both cases the 
money was well spent although the amounts were large.® 

Another item which might appear insignificant in the ad- 
vertising of candidates is the expenditure for buttons and 
lithographs. No campaign is complete without an array of 
lapel-buttons and a considerable variety of pictures of the 
candidates. But how much does this seemingly indispen- 
sable activity cost? Mr. Will Hays, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1920, testified that about 
fifteen million pictures of the national candidates were 
issued by the Committee, and that the cost of this one item 
was about $200,000."° Lithographs are also a necessary 
item of expense in any campaign. Some people like to dis- 
play pictures of their favorite candidates in their windows, 
and since it is impossible for each candidate to appear in 
person everywhere in the country, it is necessary for the 
people to see him through his pictures. Perhaps too many 
lithographs are printed, but it is scarcely to be denied 
that they exert a considerable influence upon the public 
mind. 

The little buttons worn by the supporters of each party 
are not given free of charge to the party committees. They 
cost nearly as much as lithographs, depending upon whether 
they carry the picture or merely the name of the candi- 
date." Lacking any concrete facts on which to base con- 


8 In 1924 the National Committees did not let contracts for billboard 
advertising, but this does not mean that no billboard advertising was 
used in behalf of the candidates. Throughout the country billboards were 
used to advertise the national candidates, but the expense was defrayed by 
friends of the candidates and not by the national committees. 

10 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1116. 

11. In the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign, $141,374.44 was spent for 
buttons. 
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clusions, people have often questioned the value of both 
buttons and lithographs. But they have nevertheless been 
retained because it is generally felt by political leaders that 
they have a considerable influence, and that if they were 
not issued their absence would be remarked and the effect 
upon the party would be bad. 

Other publicity items are also expensive. Press bureaus 
are maintained by the party headquarters for the purpose 
of preparing news stories, editorials, and cartoons for pub- 
lication in the newspapers throughout the country. Per- 
haps no other activity is so important as this, because 
throughout the United States there are hundreds of news- 
papers that depend entirely upon party press bureaus for 
political information. In the case of small newspapers, 
plates are sent out ready for printing, and then the material 
is more likely to be used. It is very difficult to measure 
the amount of space in the newspapers of the country filled 
with material emanating from these party press bureaus, 
but we know that there is a tremendous amount of it; and 
the influence of the newspapers in formulating public opin- 
ion is admittedly great. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
party committees are especially desirous of building up 
press bureaus that will do efficient work. But high-class 
newspapermen cannot be secured for a song; they must be 
paid good salaries, and these salaries cut another big slice 
out of the party melon. 

Political notices appearing in the newspapers and maga- 
zines of the country constitute an important part of the 
advertising work of party committees. This form of ad- 
vertising is used by the state and county committees more 
than by the national committees, but whenever and wher- 
ever it is used it is expensive. The Democratic National 
Committee received from one advertising firm alone a bill 
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for $238,000 for work done in 1916 in placing advertising 
in several hundred newspapers throughout the country.’ 
A full-page political advertisement in the Okio State Journal 
(Columbus), a newspaper with a circulation of about sixty 
thousand, costs $600. A full-page political advertisement in 
the New York Times costs $1,539 for a single insertion, 
while the Chicago Tribune charges $1,708 for a similar 
service. Despite the great cost involved, this form of ad- 
vertising seems to be so effective that the volume of it has 
increased nearly thirty-three and a third per cent in the 
last ten years." 

Advertisements are placed by all political committees in 
foreign language newspapers. State committees advertise 
to a considerable extent in this way, and the national com- 
mittees do it on a large scale. In 1916 Mr. Lewis N. 
Hammerling, President of the American Association of For- 
eign Language Newspapers, collected more than $100,000 
from the Republican National Committee for advertising 
in the foreign language press. This money purchased 30,- 
ooo lines in the dailies, 20,000 in the semi-weeklies, and 
10,000 in the weeklies. Mr. Hammerling collected the full 
rate and retained a commission of from ten to fifteen per 
cent."* In 1920 the financial statement of the Republican 
National Committee listed at least $70,000 as having been 
paid out for foreign language press publicity. In 1924 the 
LaFollette Committee had quite extensive recourse to the 


foreign language press, and even used it to assist in raising 
money.”° 


12 Printer’s Ink, February 8, 1917, p. 122. 

13 This opinion was expressed to me by several advertising managers. 

14 Hearings, Sub-committee of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
65th Congress on “ Brewing and Liquor Interests and German and Bol- 
shevik Propaganda,” vol. 1, p. 469. 

15 See p. 78, footnote 30. 
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The printing and distribution of campaign literature is 
an important part of the activities of any political com- 
mittee. Literature of all kinds appears, ranging from the 
pretentious campaign textbooks to single leaflets devoted to 
some special subject. The campaign textbook is the larg- 
est and most expensive item of printing. It is usually quite 
a large volume, containing from 200 to 500 pages devoted 
to long discussions of the different matters of party policy. 
It always contains the party platform and biographies of 
the candidates. It recites the accomplishments of the party 
and the shortcomings of the opposite party, and gives a 
mass of information useful to the campaign speakers. Since 
it is such an expensive book, however, it cannot be widely 
distributed. Editors, campaign speakers and others are 
furnished with copies, but the supply usually runs out 
quickly. From $25,000 to $50,000 is sometimes spent for 
the printing of textbooks, but occasionally a smaller sum 
suffices. This was true, for instance, in 1924 in the case 
of the Republican National Committee. State committees 
also publish campaign textbooks, although they are not 
as large or aS expensive as those of the national com- 
mittees. — 

Besides the textbooks, numerous pamphlets are printed 
by the party committees in order to win the support of dif- 
ferent classes of the population. Articles designed to appeal 
to farmers, to laborers, to business men, and to women are 
printed in large numbers. Separate copies of the party 
platform and of the speeches of acceptance delivered by the 
presidential candidates are also printed. In recent years a 
considerable amount of novelty advertising has appeared. 
All this printing is done on a large scale, and during a presi- 
dential campaign the whole country is flooded with these 
pamphlets issued by the national committees. That is to 
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say, the national committees print them and send them to 
the state committees for distribution. The cost of printing 
is very large, but the cost of distributing the pamphlets 
and textbooks is also considerable. As early as 1896 the 
shipping department of the Republican National Commit- 
tee needed $80,000."* In 1920 the same committee paid 
out several hundred thousand dollars in freight and express 
charges for shipping literature to all parts of the United 
States.17 Some of the literature sent out by the national 
committees consists of speeches of Representatives or Sen- 
ators, and this literature is often mailed under the Con- 
gressional franking privilege so that no postage is neces- 
sary.* 

The second important item of expenditure in connection 
with political campaigns is the cost of headquarters. This 
amounts to from 15 to 25 per cent of the total expenditures; 
in the case of state committees, usually 20 per cent. Head- 
quarters expenses include rent, furniture and equipment, 
stationery and supplies, postage, clerk hire, and telephone 
and telegraph service. The total sum used by national and 
state committees for headquarters expenses is considerable. 
In 1904 the Republican National Committee used $150,- 
ooo for this purpose; *® by 1920 the item had increased to 
$800,000, and in 1924 it amounted to $450,000." In 
1920 the Republican and Democratic state committees in 
Ohio expended about $40,000 and $14,000, respectively, 
for the maintenance of headquarters, the sum in each case 


16 See Herbert Croly, Mark Hanna, p. 220. 

17 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1083. 

18 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1304. 

19 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 26. 

20 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1083. 

21 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
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having amounted to approximately 20 per cent of the total 
expenditures.”” 

Sometimes the headquarters are very large and preten- 
tious, but in 1924 a limited amount of floor space was used 
by both parties and the rentals were correspondingly low.” 
Main headquarters were established by both national com- 
mittees in New York, Chicago, and Washington in the cam- 
paign of 1924, although the Republicans had their general 
headquarters in Chicago, while the Democrats established 
their main office in Washington.** The cost of furniture 
and equipment is not a very important item because second- 
hand furniture is frequently purchased and then sold again 
after the campaign. 

The sums expended for stationery, supplies, and postage 
are large. An important part of the work done at any 
headquarters consists of sending out vast quantities of mail 
of all sorts; for in addition to the very large correspondence 
of the workers employed in the headquarters, a consider- 
able amount of mimeographed material is generally sent 
out. The cost of preparing and sending all this material 
is considerable; in the case of circulars it amounts to about 
ten cents per circular.”” In addition to the cost of the sta- 

22 Statements filed in Columbus with the Secretary of State. 

23 The Republican headquarters in New York occupied one whole 
floor and part of another floor in a new office building at 2 W. 46th 
Street. This was not a very large floor space. The Chicago headquarters 
were in the Wrigley Building where parts of several floors were used. The 
Democratic headquarters in the Hotel Belmont in New York were modest. 

24 In the period between campaigns the national committees have to 
maintain permanent headquarters. The expense of doing this amounts to 
about $30,000 a year. In Philadelphia it costs the Republican City Com- 
mittee about $12,000 a year to maintain permanent headquarters at 11th 
and Chestnut. The rent per year amounts to $3,500, and two secretaries 
and one stenographer are employed the year round. This expense is neces- 
sary and in no sense objectionable, and yet it is quite a drain upon the 


party treasury. 
25 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 537. 
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tionery, the circular has to be typewritten or mimeographed, 
the printed enclosures inserted, and the letter addressed, 
stamped, sealed, and mailed. The clerk hire is therefore 
a large item in addition to the stationery and postage. Fre- 
quently this circularizing process is used on a large scale 
and with much effect; but it requires a large force of work- 
ers and a large outlay of money.” 

A great many stenographers must be employed and, to- 
gether with the paid organizers directing the office activities 
of the different bureaus, they increase the size of the budget 
item necessary for headquarters. 

Finally, telegraph and telephone charges mount up with 
surprising rapidity. Workers from all over the country 
must keep in touch with their headquarters; bureau heads 
must know at all times about the work being done through- 
out the country; and the National Chairman especially must 
be given up-to-the-minute information whenever he demands 
it. Without the rapid means of communication afforded by 
telegraph and telephone facilities this would of course be 
impossible.** Expense cannot be spared when important 
business is pending, and when one considers all the workers 
and all the telegrams sent by each worker one realizes how 
important an item telegraphing is to any political commit- 
tee. Usually special wires are established between the na- 
tional headquarters in different cities, for instance, between 
New York and Chicago, and a considerable saving results. 
Special telephone service is always at the disposal of the Na- 


26 The work of preparing and sending out circulars takes the time of 
many clerks for many days. To circularize 110,000 mail boxes in the 
state of Nebraska would require at least $3,000, and the envelopes con- 
taining the several pieces of literature have to be sent out under one cent 
postage. 

27 The telegraph companies provide excellent service in connection with 
all political headquarters, so that no time is lost either in sending or in 
receiving messages. 
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tional Chairman, and when he has the habit of using long- 
distance calls to transact business, money soon melts away 
—although a real saving is often effected by the avoidance 
of long trips into distant states.?* 

Grants of money to lesser committees constitute the third 
item of expenditure. In the Republican party this sum 
usually amounts to about 20 per cent of the total. It is 
said that in 1896 no less than $900,000 was advanced by 
the Republican National Committee to state committees 
throughout the country,” and in 1924 the same item 
amounted to $686,000.°° The Democratic National Com- 
mittee has not ordinarily sent very large sums into the 
states, but this is probably due to the fact that it has sel- 
dom had a large amount at its disposal. When money is 
available, however, the Democrats use it for this purpose 
just as the Republicans do.** 

The sending of these large sums into doubtful states has 
called forth some criticism, especially from Democrats. It 
is contended that state campaigns are private affairs and 
that outside assistance, especially assistance from the great 
money centers, results only in interfering with the normal 
processes of election. There is no doubt that assistance 
given by national committees is often the decisive factor in 
turning states into the Republican or Democratic column. 
Often it is quite impossible to raise enough money in a state 
to conduct even a respectable campaign, and unless the na- 


28 In 1920 Chairman Hays made it a practice to keep in close touch by 
means of the telephone with his state chairmen and his workers through- 
out the country. 

29 Croly, Mark Hanna, p. 220. 

30 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

31 In 1916 the Democratic National Committee sent $53,000 into the 
state of Maine, even though Maine is proverbially a rock-ribbed Republi- 
can state. 
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tional committee is willing to concede the state to the oppo- 
sition without turning a hand, it must of necessity render 
some kind of financial assistance. It is always difficult to 
collect money for campaigns, but in some states it is well- 
nigh impossible. In a state such as North Dakota, for in- 
stance, where there have been frequent elections (some- 
times three a year) in the last few years, it is hardly to be 
expected that the people of that state will contribute to a 
fund sufficient for the purposes of a national campaign 
when they have about exhausted their resources in conduct- 
ing their own state elections. Under these circumstances 
it becomes necessary for the national committee to render 
assistance; and since the election is a national one, how can 
it be said that what happens in North Dakota is only a 
private affair among the citizens of that state? The fact 
that a state is so poor that it cannot finance a respectable 
campaign is no reason why it should be left to suffer po- 
litical starvation when the rest of the country has a plenty. 
Every state is important and only a short-sighted manager 
would refuse money to a backward state if it would help to 
bring victory. Of course money is sent into populous and 
wealthy states also, but for the added reason that if inten- 
sive campaigns are not conducted in those states the na- 
tional campaign will not be successful. 

State committees have often made the reasonable com- 
plaint that the money they have raised is sufficient only 
for their own purposes, and while they would like to boost 
the national ticket the funds at their disposal will not per- 
mit it. Under these circumstances the national commit- 
tee must help. In other states the local committees support 
the national candidates very actively in order to help the 
state candidates. 

It is not one of the most agreeable tasks that a chairman 
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has to perform, that of sorting over all the requests for 
money that come to him and deciding whether they will be 
granted. He would much prefer to have each state finance 
itself, so that he could use his money for other purposes. 
But national campaigns are not conducted in that way, and 
until the state committees abandon the practice of relying 
on the national committees we may expect to find the latter 
using large amounts of money in that way. 

State committees, especially in the more populous states, 
in similar fashion send grants of money to the county com- 
mittees. In 1920 the Republican state committee in New 
York made advances amounting to $285,000 to the county 
committees throughout the state,** and in 1922 similar ad- 
vances amounted to $225,000.°° These sums were unusu- 
ally large and constituted 50 per cent of the money spent 
by the committee. Other state committees do not send as 
much as this, but usually there is a certain amount of such 
assistance given to the county committees. In Maryland, 
party statements show the disbursements of $1,000, $1,500, 
and $2,000 to county committees throughout the state, and 
the same is true in Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and several 
other states. The principles involved are about the same 
as those involved in the sending of money by national com- 
mittees into different states. District, city, ward, and pre- 
cinct committees receive assistance from committees higher 
up, but such assistance has been classed here under election- 
day expenses, and will be discussed under that heading, 
since most of the money advanced to these committees is 
given to them just before election day for use on that day 
and the few preceding days. 

The money expended for speakers, radio broadcasting, 


32 Statement filed in Albany with the Secretary of State. 
33 [bid. 
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halls, and bands constitutes a fourth item of party disburse- 
ments. It was thought that radio broadcasting would re- 
sult in reducing the number of spell-binders sent out over 
the country, but it has hardly had that result. In fact, 
about the same number of speakers are employed today as 
were employed before the introduction of the radio, and the 
Speakers Bureau of any committee is quite as important 
a factor in the campaign as it used to be. The cost of radio 
has, if anything, served to increase the size of this item, 
and has certainly not decreased it. From ro to 15 per cent 
of the total campaign fund is devoted to these activities. 

In national campaigns the Speakers Bureau is very im- 
portant. In the Republican campaign of 1924, even though 
the radio was widely used, the Speakers Bureau expended 
$366,000.** This sum was used in creating a highly effi- 
cient corps of expert workers located in the headquarters, 
and in paying the expenses and salaries of speakers. A tre- 
mendous amount of work is involved in engaging, routing, 
and supervising the oratorical talent employed in a national 
campaign. ‘There never seem to be enough speakers to 
meet the demand; at least there are never enough “ top- 
notchers,” and the Speakers Bureau has to assign speakers 
judiciously so as to serve the best purposes of the campaign. 
The securing of speakers for meetings all over the country 
is one of the fascinating processes of a national campaign, 
and it is one which has a direct bearing upon the result. 
Inasmuch as political meetings do not seem to be so impor- 
tant as they used to be, and do not begin to arouse the same 
amount of interest, we are led to believe that the day of 
spell-binders is over. But it must not be forgotten that, 
even though the speakers themselves do not personally meet 


$4 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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as many people as they once did and consequently do not 
have as much influence in this way, their speeches are re- 
ported in the press, and thus a much larger amount of pub- 
licity is secured now than was formerly the case. More 
persons are reached through the newspapers than through 
political meetings, and hence merely for publicity, if not 
for other purposes, speakers will continue to declaim the 
merits of their parties throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The salaries paid to speakers vary with every campaign. 
They nearly always receive their expenses, and usually an 
honorarium as well. Some of the most important person- 
ages receive large salaries, but the average salary for speak- 
ers employed by the national committees is from $50 to 
$100 a week. In some states speakers cannot receive any- 
thing except their expenses, and where this is the case there 
is of course a considerable saving to the committee. 

Recently the cost of radio broadcasting has added a new 
item to the party budgets. The necessity of using telephone 
wires to carry the speeches to radio stations entails expense, 
and in some instances the broadcasting stations have to be 
paid for the use of their facilities. There is every reason to 
believe that the money so expended is effectively used, and 
it probably has quite an effect in interesting large numbers 
of persons who otherwise might not have been reached. 

The hiring of halls and the engaging of bands has its 
place in the transactions of committees, especially in the 
counties. This expense is not large, but when torchlight 
parades precede the meetings a good deal of money has to 
be provided. 

Another item of expenditure is the money paid to the 
workers in the field. In every campaign there are hundreds 
_ of party organizers, and always a considerable number of 
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persons engaged in collecting money. Many of these are 
volunteers who work without compensation, but most of 
them receive their expenses and, in addition, salaries of 
varying sizes. No average can be given because each cam- 
paign is conducted in a different way. In the Democratic 
party there is more uniformity in this regard. Large sal- 
aries are not paid to these field workers, even though they 
are as important as the speakers. Expenditures for the 
salaries of field-workers amount to about 5 per cent of the 
total fund. 

Election-day expenses constitute a very important item 
of expenditure in the cities and counties. National com- 
mittees usually send out thousands of telegrams shortly 
before election day, but they do not have the task of get- 
ting out the voters. The party committees at the bottom 
of the scale take care of this, and consequently they are the 
committees that spend money on election day. In the cities 
the sum expended often amounts to as much as 50 per cent 
of the total sum raised. This is due to the discovery that 
there is no use in stirring up the voters some weeks before 
the election and then failing to get them to the polls. Many 
persons will come to the polls voluntarily, but there are 
innumerable voters who will not vote unless they are 
“rounded up.” This requires not only a vast amount of 
hard work, but also a big sum of money. Runners and mes- 
sengers and door-knockers must be employed; the aged and 
infirm must be conveyed to the polls; and “the heelers” 
must be “heeled.” Watchers must also be provided to 
protect the party’s interests at the polls.*° 


85 Each precinct averages about $15 for watchers, challengers, and run- 
ners. Some states forbid any political work on election day. The value 
of watchers and challengers is often questionable; they do not remain on 
duty throughout the day and are given $5 apiece for remaining around 
the polls for a few hours. 
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This work can not be done without money, and even 
though it costs the party machine from $100 to $500 a 
precinct in the large cities, and sometimes more than that 
in the counties, the money has to be procured.** It is usu- 
ally doled out a few days before the election, when the 
sums are granted to the ward leaders and to the county 
leaders according as the boss thinks the situation demands 
large or small sums, and according as funds are available. 
A usual amount given to each assembly district in New 
York by Tammany Hall just before an election is $4,000.°" 
In Philadelphia the Republican city committee passes out 
various sums to the different ward committees in much the 
same way. The following list shows the sums given by the 
Republican City Executive Committee to the forty-eight 
ward committees in Philadelphia on the day before the 
mayoralty election of November 6, 1923.*° 


Ward Sum Given Ward Sum Given 
Dieses oi ay eescacseey ot $1,975 TSe teh ice citeals 840 
2h ce HOI IO RAO 1,720 LQ Mapeaccis sete have 1,320 
BIE Ca lone oi eua ete 540 Plo}. Gamo aoa aoe 1,200 
7S ahaa, Beta 540 Ds trace ra) atlale oie outs goo 
Ei. neenGoron pitta 540 Dealt Pate crers 2,460 
(0) i Com airs i Once 270 PE a alas eh Oro 810 
OL Sv BO OOOO 810 CM PERS Oy GOO AD 1,260 
See tecreranet esate 510 PE Re COLORS 960 
G) ponsoooodes 360 2 Ora keraherereteterets 2,260 

OP ac tercecr st. 630 PA Pe AE ERS RO ORME 510 
EDWeeeraistirae state 300 PAS have Od on He 2,080 
Ph cmdartoadont 420 QV capltod couse 690 
Le Baa OOO 630 ZO 2,190 
TAM aisicteteictersietere 600 Rie Srootie G00 goo 
Dinmeteneie lohei aial) I,I70 Ce ORCS OOOTIS 1,460 
THE Gasanaeadae 510 2 Dera ivescisisietersts 2,260 
1G Lis BC OOICHOO 540 BAe actnerseeioe 2,030 


386 See Kent, pp. 129-131. 
37 J am indebted to several ward leaders for this information. 
38 Statement filed in Philadelphia with the Clerk of the Court of 
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Ward Sum Given Ward Sum Given 
35 NOEs i 420 Az saa arco ater os 2,740 
BOtra wets stars 1,990 AB” cBiecsiics deere 1,380 
Sanaa ele ster nse 660 BA. Oeics emieias 2,020 
2B Sir repsrsterelsielens I,410 LEADS BOD Ce 660 
EON Pace OOS 2,200 AO) srcipvensiaiese store 2,250 
AON sweeties 1,620 fly) Reic atpcaenicin c 780 
vb Roh Eee COSC 540 AS ona sem eesine 1,040 


‘The seventh and last group of political expenditures is 
of a miscellaneous nature. Money must be set apart for 
preparing the registration lists, for providing the leading 
candidates with special railroad accommodations, for sup- 
plying the needs of the money-raising organization, for 
paying the expenses of influential politicians called to the 
central headquarters in order to give advice and to be con- 
sulted, and for numerous other minor purposes. Occasion- 
ally emergency measures have to be taken; sometimes no 
provision has been made for certain activities, so that a 
special fund must be created from which money can be 
drawn. ‘These irregular expenses amount to possibly 15 
per cent of the total fund raised by national committees, 
while local and state committees spend about 5 per cent of 
their funds for these purposes. 

The Treasurer of the Democratic National Committee 
testified that the special train used by the Democratic’ 
Presidential candidate in 1920 cost the committee about 
$30,000.°° This was seemingly a very conservative esti- 
mate, because in 1916 the Woman’s National Hughes Com- 
mittee sent out a special train to the Pacific Coast at a cost 
of $37,000,*° and the itinerary was not nearly as extensive 
as the itinerary of the Democratic candidate in 1920. In 


39 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1533-4. 

40 World’s Almanac, 1917, p. 776. 

41 See Commerce and Finance, September 10, 1924, for an article on 
the cost of campaigns. 
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the Republican state campaign in New York in 1920 the 
state committee paid out $15,227 for Governor Miller’s 
special train.” At this time of high railroad rates these 
considerable items cannot be overlooked. 

The cost of the money-raising organizations is not easy 
to estimate. When elaborate organizations exist, such as 
those built up in 1920 by both the Republican and the 
Democratic National Committees, very large sums are con- 
sumed in the collection process; while in the states where 
comparatively smaller sums are raised, the cost of collection 
does not amount to much. , 

The use of money for all these different purposes is not 
always proper, nor is the amount expended always reason- 
able. Parties, like individuals, do not always know when 
to stop spending; and since they are not in possession of 
facts which will demonstrate the efficacy of expenditures 
along certain lines, they are naturally loath to take any 
chances. It is to be expected, therefore, that a certain per- 
centage of the money expended by political parties is simply 
wasted. Precisely what this percentage is we cannot deter- 
mine, but we are able to find out why some of the money 
is wasted. 

Experienced business-men who have been attached to 
campaign committees have declared that from 25 to 50 per 
cent of the money expended in a national campaign is 
wasted. Whether or not these figures are at all correct, it 
is impossible to say; but it is certain that large sums are 
wasted, that is, wasted in acertain sense. In the sense that 
business men use the term wasted, it refers to the money 
used in keeping inefficient employees in the shipping depart- 
ment or in other departments of the national committee, 
to the unnecessary amount of printing that is done, etc. 


42 Statement filed in Albany with the Secretary of State. 
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Instead of gleaning the meaty parts from the speech of a 
candidate, the national committee always prints the speech 
in extenso, and thus the printing bills are materially in- 
creased. The business man regards the great variety of 
lithographs used as entirely unnecessary, because it would 
be far more effective and less expensive to have one stand- 
ard kind of lithograph produced for use all over the coun- 
try. In short, he points to the need of having experts di- 
rectly to supervise every detail of the campaign, and in that 
way he feels confident that great reductions could be made 
in the amount of money expended. 

There is much to be said for this point of view. Scarcely 
anyone who knows how national campaigns are conducted 
could say that no money is squandered. But there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side. In recent campaigns 
the national committees have secured the services of expert 
publicity men, who have generally supervised the whole 
publicity campaign. To be sure, their aim has not always 
been to save money, and this is where the business man 
might have reason to complain. But in one sense the 
money is not wasted. That is to say, while the inefficient 
employees in the shipping department, for example, may be 
losing money for the national committee in working hours, 
nevertheless in their leisure hours they may be working 
most assiduously for the national ticket because probably 
they are precinct or ward committeemen. Thus it is con- 
venient to take care of them by giving them jobs rather 
than by doling out money to them. In other words, the 
money paid to them in salaries would otherwise likely have 
to be given to them in cash for work which they might or 
might not perform in their respective precincts; and when 
they work for the national committee as paid employees in 
the shipping department, the work in their precincts goes 
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in with the job and does not require any special remunera- 
tion. In this sense the money is well spent and not wasted. 

About $25,000 is needed to finance a respectable cam- 
paign in Franklin County, Ohio. This amount is usually 
spent in every campaign, but certain politicians believe that 
$10,000 would be enough if the waste could be eliminated. 
This waste, they think, is not attributable to bribery or to 
any other corrupt practice, but rather to the expense of 
keeping watchers and workers at the polls on election day. 
A great amount of political work of this kind is done either 
inefficiently or not-at all, and the results do not justify using 
so much of the party funds for these purposes. The most 
effective work in getting votes is usually done by careful 
canvasses before election day, and the expenditure of large 
sums of money on election day is not justified. 

Political parties do not seem to be able to conduct cam- 
paigns economically. Considerable amounts of money are 
wasted because the best prices have not been secured under 
contracts. Often there is no time to dicker for better prices, 
and sometimes very little care is given to ascertaining a 
fair price for some contract for printing or advertising. It 
is naturally very difficult to hold a party manager abso- 
lutely responsible for every contract he makes, since there 
are always differences of opinion as to what constitutes a 
reasonable price for a given service or commodity. Prob- 
ably the grossest abuses of contract letting could be elimi- 
nated, but even so, a party manager could not expect to get 
everything for the campaign, including services, at a rate 
which in every case would be economical for the party 
treasury. 

Several states have tried to prevent the practice of charg- 
ing campaign managers more than other persons for serv- 
ices rendered, and also to prevent campaign managers from 
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making payments at unreasonably high rates. West Vir- 
ginia, for instance, has a provision in its election laws re- 
quiring that “every liability incurred and payment made 
shall be at a rate and for a total amount which is proper 
and reasonable and fairly commensurate with the service 
rendered,” ** while Maryland and Indiana have similar pro- 
visions.** The Ohio election laws also require “services to 
be rendered at their reasonable, bona fide, and customary 
value.” *® North Dakota requires that rates for political 
advertising be the same as for other advertising.*° No 
cases of prosecution under these provisions are recorded, 
nor are the laws themselves generally known in the states 
where they exist. It would seem, therefore, that their in- 
fluence has probably not been very great, although the 
reasons for their existence are clear enough. 

A prominent New York newspaper correspondent explains 
the wasting of campaign funds as follows: “‘ Why is it that 
since open and flagrant vote buying is no longer in evidence, 
since the state has taken over so many of the expenses which 
formerly fell upon political organizations, and that numer- 
ous drastic laws against corrupt practices at elections have 
been adopted everywhere, it costs more to conduct a politi- 
cal campaign in the United States than it did before, and 
that it is costing more, palpably every year when a Presi- 
dent is to be elected? The answer is: the professional cam- 
paigner, amiable, energetic, a political profiteer, whose rapid 
evolution marks the change in the politics of the United 
States.” *” 

This is an easy and, in part, perfectly valid explanation. 


43 Barnes’ Code, 1023, p. 89. 

44 Bagby’s Code, 1914, Art. 33, sec. 168. 
#5 General Code, 1921, sec. 5175-26. 

46 Compiled Laws, 1913, sec. 938. 

47 New York Times, June 6, 1920, 7:1. 
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We are aware that the campaigners sometimes rent expen- 
sive headquarters and send men “ to feel out public senti- 
ment” in regions where any half-way informed man ought 
to know that sentiment is the same in one campaign as in 
another. When Republican investigators go to Vermont 
“to get a line on conditions,’ or when Democratic investi- 
gators go to North Carolina for the same purpose, this cor- 
respondent thinks that the expense incurred thereby is so 
much money wasted; and since he has been on the Demo- 
cratic payroll in New York and has been sent up-state “ to 
feel out public sentiment,” he ought to know the facts. But 
it must not be forgotten that a good deal of political cam- 
paigning must be carried on despite an unmistakable trend 
in the right direction, for if there is anything calculated to 
wreck a good campaign it is to let down toward the 
end of it because the prospects of success are apparently 
very bright. 

In letting contracts for advertising political parties are 
not always as economical as they might be. Political ad- 
vertising seems to cost relatively more than other forms of 
advertising, despite the fact that there are laws against buy- 
ing the support of newspapers in any manner. A good illus- 
tration of this is furnished by an order that was given dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1916. Mr. Hammerling, 
President of the American Association of Foreign Language 
Newspapers, offered a political advertisement to a certain 
paper. The rate specified was 75 cents per inch, whereas 
advertising in papers of the same size and with the same 
circulation was only 44 cents per inch. The paper in ques- 
tion thus received nearly twice the regular rate and one can 
scarcely avoid the inference that in this case at least the 
price paid was intended to buy something more than space.” 


48 See Robert E. Park, The Immigrant Press and Its Control, p. 383. 
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In some campaigns there is an almost wanton spending 
of money. The Mitchell campaign in New York City was 
one of this sort, and despite the large expenditures many 
voters were not reached and the campaign was a failure. 
It is said that because of the large amount of money that 
was being handed out by the Fusion Committee many Tam- 
many followers went into the Fusion camp and actually 
spent Fusion money for Tammany candidates.*® The Re- 
publican national campaign of 1920 might also be consid- 
ered one in which there was too much loose expendi- 
ture. How to use money judiciously is a lesson still to 
be learned by many party committees, just as it is one 
still to be learned by some individuals and some govern- 
ments. 

The high cost of political campaigns today has called 
forth no little criticism.°° The fact that campaign funds 
have become increasingly large in recent years demands at 
least some explanation, even if not some definite legal ac- 
tion. It is very easy for us to look back to the time of 
Abraham Lincoln and discover that his first presidential 
campaign cost only $100,000;** and it is not less easy 
to ascertain that the most recent presidential campaign 
cost the one national committee about $3,000,000 and the 
other about $1,000,000. The question is why should 
there be such an enormous rate of increase in these 
years? 

It is comparatively easy to point out certain facts which 
explain in large part the mounting costs of political cam- 
paigns. In the ’sixties and ’seventies campaigns were rela- 
tively cheap and simple events. Little money was spent on 


49 New York Times, June 6, 1920, 7:1. 

°° See Robert C. Brooks, Political Parties and Electoral Problems, p. 
334. 
°t Sen. Doc. No. 495, 62nd Congress, 2nd Session, p. 50. 
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organization and advertising, and the spell-binder was sup- 
posedly the real vote-getter. He usually volunteered his 
services without pay, and he did not have an unlimited ex- 
pense account to draw on. The population was much 
smaller and more composite than it is today. Committees 
did not have to make a large variety of different appeals in 
order to influence all the people, and such appeals as were 
made at least elicited considerable interest. Parties did not 
have virtually to drag people to the polls, and comparatively 
at least there was much less political apathy. 

Even as late as 1910, after the country had developed 
into a great industrial machine, but before its people had 
become so heterogeneous, political campaigns were con- 
ducted without huge sums of money. But as the population 
increased, and absorbed large numbers of foreigners, and as 
civilization advanced and introduced new ways of appeal- 
ing to the people, the old methods were abandoned in favor 
of new and more expensive ones. Advertising became the 
backbone of nearly every political campaign. Speeches 
were still made, not for their own sake but to secure public- 
ity, and every agency of communication was brought to the 
service of the parties. The change was not unnatural; that 
is to say, party managers did not conspire to increase their 
expenditures by adopting more costly methods. A chang- 
ing population and changing conditions of life brought in 
their wake new political practices as well as different and 
increasing political expenditures. 

The sums expended in the national campaigns of 1912 
and 1924 offer a fair comparison. The pre-war year of 
1912 was one of great political activity; it was also the 
first year for which adequate and official figures for the 
national funds were obtainable, and it is far enough back 
to offer a sufficient period for review. The year 1924 is 
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taken because it is the most recent campaign year, and a 
year of political activity quite commensurate with that of 
1912. 

Why is it that party expenditures were greater in 1924 
than in 1912? The first fact to be noted is the increased 
number of voters. In 1910 the number of potential voters 
was 26,999,151, while the actual number in 1912, a very 
exciting presidential year, was 14,888,442. In 1924 the po- 
tential number of voters was approximately 55,000,000, 
more than twice as many as in 1912, while the actual num- 
ber was approximately 30,000,000. Given twice as many 
voters, was it not inevitable that the cost of campaigns in 
nation, state, and city increased? One could scarcely ex- 
pect a campaign to be conducted in 1920 in Philadelphia 
with a population of 1,823,779 at the same cost as a cam- 
paign is conducted in Detroit with a population of only 
993,678. Similarly it is not reasonable to suppose that the 
presidential campaign of 1924 could be conducted with the 
same funds as the campaign of 1912. 

But how much money was expended by the two major 
parties in the elections of 1912 and 1924? The figures for 
1912 amount to about $2,200,000, while those for 1924 
amount to about $3,700,000. The increase of almost $1,- 
500,000 is not commensurate even with the increase of pop- 
ulation, for while the number of voters doubled, the cost of 
elections increased only about 65 per cent. Thus the in- 
creased use of money can be quite fairly accounted for 
merely by the increased number of voters. But there are 
other factors which affect the question as to whether cam- 
paign costs have grown disproportionately. 

These factors involve price. Have political costs mounted 
because prices in general have mounted, or is the cost of 
printing, buttons, lithographs, and other items about the 
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same today as it was in 1912? Our general experience suf- 
fices to inform us that prices have risen since 1912, but a 
more detailed account is necessary to enable us to see 
whether or not there is really any price justification for 
increased campaign funds. The items of political expendi- 
ture mentioned above can be put to the test by way of 
demonstrating whether or not prices for campaign needs 
are higher today than they were in 1912. 

Index figures shed some light on the subject. Using 1914 
as the base year at 100, the figure for the cost of living for 
October, 1924, is 163 — showing an increase of 63 per cent 
in the commodity prices chiefly affecting the cost of living. 
The corresponding figure for 1920 was 205 — indicating an 
increase of 105 per cent over 1914. Index figures of retail 
food prices, using 1913 as a base year, show the figure for 
1924 to be 146.8 and the figure for 1908 to be 84.3. Hence 
although index figures are only averages and must therefore 
be handled with care,” in this case they indicate a consid- 
erable rise of prices from 1912 to 1924, and thus account 
for increased political expenditures. 

But what about individual expenditure? Here it is easily 
demonstrated that almost every item of political expendi- 
ture has doubled in the twelve-year period. For instance, 
in 1912 the use of a private railway car for a nation-wide 
speaking tour of 10,444 miles would have cost $5,731.44, 
whereas in 1924 it would have cost $10,650.13. This in- 
crease is of course accounted for by the rising cost of labor, 
materials, and supplies. Coal, for example, costs from two 
to three times as much as it cost in 1912. Railway em- 
ployees are receiving more than twice as much pay as they 


52 An index number might show a general decrease, although one of the 
items showed an increase. Only an index number of the prices of cam- 
paign commodities could be unassailable. 
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received in 1912. Locomotives average $60,000 apiece as 
against $19,000 in 1912. Rails cost $40 as against $28; 
ties $1.80 as against 75c to $1.00. There is hardly an 
item in the maintenance of structures, equipment, and serv- 
ice that does not cost double what it cost in 1912. The 
interstate railroad rate has also increased; in 1912 it was 
24c per mile, whereas today it is 3.6c per mile—and in 
addition there is a pullman surcharge, which did not exist 
InP ITO12,.* 

Newspaper advertising also costs practically double what 
it cost in 1912, when a whole page political advertisement 
would have cost $600. This advance has been due both to 
increased cost of labor and materials and to increased cir- 
culation.** These rates can probably be taken as an aver- 
age, because other figures for other newspapers in different 
parts of the country point to about the same increase in 
price.” 


53 T am indebted to Mr. Slason Thompson, Director of the Bureau of 
Railway News and Statistics, Chicago, Illinois, for the above figures. The 
above hypothetical tour began at Washington, D. C. and ran with stops 
at the following points: Pittsburgh, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Chicago, Springfield, St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Denver, Cheyenne, Ogden, Salt Lake City, Caliente, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, Boise, Butte, Helena, 
Bismarck, Pierre, Sioux City, Omaha, Des Moines, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
Providence, New Haven, New York City, Philadelphia, Baltimore, to 
Washington. This itinerary covers 10,444 miles. 

54 The cost for a full-page advertisement in the Ohio State Journal in 
1916 was $480, and in 1920, $540. The circulation of the Journal in 1912 
was about 40,000; today it is about 60,000 

55 In the Kenyon Committee Hearings Senator Edge put in the record 
the following figures of newspaper advertising rates: “According to the 
rate card of that publication (Dayton News), in 1916 the rate per line for 
display advertising was 44c daily and 3c on Sunday. The rates at the 
present time, 1920, according to the rate card, are 84c daily and 6c on 
Sunday, which is a rise of too per cent on the Sunday edition and slightly 
under that on the daily edition. ... It might be said that the circulation 
had greatly increased in the interim, justifying higher rates, as well as 
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Printing costs are also about 100 per cent higher than 
they were in 1912. Printers’ salaries are double what they 
were in 1912. The cost of materials averages about 80 
per cent higher,’* while lithographs cost at least 90 per cent 
more today than they did in 1912. The cost of lithograph- 
ing increased about 50 per cent between 1912 and 1916, 
50 per cent more between 1916 and 1920; and today it is 
about Io per cent more than it was in 1920. The salaries 
of lithographers are now about roo per cent more than they 
were in 1912." 

A few of the supplies used in political campaigns in- 
creased materially but did not double in price after the 
World War. For example, one company sold campaign 
buttons in lots of 100,000 and over at the rate of $5.00 per 
thousand in 1912 and 1916. In 1920 the rates of this com- 
pany were 50 per cent higher than they were in 1912 and 
1916, whereas today their prices are the same as they were 
in 1920. 

Curiously enough, there are a few articles and services 
used in political campaigns which did not increase at all in 
price between 1912 and 1924. Rentals for many halls 
throughout the country remained stationary between 1912 
and 1924. Billboard rentals are almost the same as they 
were in 1912, and the salaries paid to political workers on 
an average are not much greater than they were in Ig12. 


the well-known fact that we all agree on, as to the higher cost of produc- 
tion. But the announced circulation as published in the circulation rating 
book shows a circulation of 31,000 and some odd in 1916 and a circula- 
tion of 36,000 and odd in 1920 or an increase of, I would say roughly, 
15 per cent and an increase in the advertising rates of 100 per cent. if 
merely put that in carrying out their responsibilities in advertising in the 
newspapers, which I think we all agree is one of the very proper methods 
of campaigning.” Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, pp. 1420-1421. 

56 T am indebted to several printers for this information. 

57 I am indebted to several lithographers for this information. 
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But with these few exceptions, the prices for political sup- 
plies and services are practically double what they were in 
O12. 

It is not true, therefore, that campaign funds have under- 
gone an increase all out of proportion to the growth of the 
electorate and the rise in prices, because while campaign 
funds have increased about 65 per cent in twelve years, the 
electorate has increased 100 per cent and prices have in- 
creased 63 per cent. Even for the year 1920, when cam- 
paign expenditures broke all records, it is not fair to say 
that the sums expended were disproportionately large, be- 
cause if one takes both the increased electorate and the in- 
creased prices together, there is justification on these scores 
for the expenditure of much larger sums than actually were 
expended. After all, campaign funds should be put to 
other tests to determine whether or not they are reasonable, 
because, as has been indicated, the size of the electorate, 
the size of the country, and the increase in prices might be 
used as excuses for greatly increasing the size of campaign 
funds in future elections, when the exigencies of the cam- 
paign and the nature of the situation would not justify such 
increases. As long as the money is honestly raised and 
honestly spent, and as long as there is no considerable waste, 
no fund can be called too large, because in arousing politi- 
cal interest and in spreading information the party is doing 
work of the worthiest kind. Simply because we desire to 
purge politics of tainted money and improper expenditures 
is no reason why we should conduct a confused crusade 
against contributions in general. And likewise it is fantas- 


58 Professor Brooks says: “ But taking the whole course of index num- 
bers from 1860 to the present time, it remains true that national campaign 
expenditures have increased out of all proportion to the rise of general 
prices.” p. 334, footnote 1. This statement is not fair, because it is not 
a fair comparison to compare prices all along the line with campaign funds 
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tic to protest against the amount of money that must be 
spent to carry on campaigns. 

Unfortunately we do not have any very accurate figures 
by which to compare election expenses in America with 
those in other countries. But considerable enlightenment 
can be given by citing figures of political expendi- 
tures in England during a recent Parliamentary election, 
and by pointing out certain conclusions based on those 
figures. 

The latest available figures of expenditures in English 
elections are for the year 1922.°° The Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices Act requires the filing of expense accounts by can- 
didates for Parliament, and stipulates how much money 
may be expended by the candidates and their agents. No 
accounts are required to be filed by party committees, so 
that there are no available records of the disbursements of 
the party managers; but from the available figures of can- 
didates’ expenditures we can get an accurate idea of the 
use of money in English parliamentary elections. 

In the election of 1922 no less than 14,339,932 votes 
were polled in 595 constituencies for 1442 candidates con- 
testing for 615 seats in Parliament. The total sum ex- 
pended by these candidates in order to secure this number 
of votes was £1,018,106, or slightly more than $5,000,000." 
Thus the average cost to Parliamentary candidates was 35c 


because not until 1912 did we know how much money was spent in na- 
tional campaigns, and one cannot compare a known with an unknown 
quantity, and further, as has been shown, when the prices of 1912 and 
1924 are compared, it is clear that campaign expenditures have not in- 
creased out of all proportion to the rise of general prices. 
59 Return of Election Expenses, Election of 1922, His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 
4 60 Joseph W. Gregg in the New York Herald, November 20, 1923, said: 
“Tt is estimated the elections of December 6, 1923, will cost at least $7,000,- 
ooo, but that is a modest figure.” 
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a vote,*' while the average individual expenditure of the 
1442 candidates was $3,530.50. The average number of 
electors in the constituencies throughout the United King- 
dom was 35,083. 

Thus in comparison with the candidates’ expenditures in 
England those in this country seem hopelessly small. Of 
course, one must be very careful in drawing comparisons 
between countries. In England, as a rule, the candidate 
depends more upon his own efforts than upon the assistance 
rendered by the national party, although the party organi- 
zation is of considerable assistance to him. In the United 
States, elections are conducted mainly by the party com- 
mittees, with the candidate and his committee, if he has 
one, taking a decidedly secondary position. Candidates in 
this country are ordinarily content to have a party commit- 
tee run the campaign and make the necessary expenditures; 
ordinarily they donate sums to the party committees, but 
aside from this they do not spend very much money. The 
average personal expenditure of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives and of the State Governors, if such an average 
could be secured, would be considerably lower than the 
average personal expenditure of the English candidates for 
Parliament. In many states, indeed, the candidates for 
Congress and for the Senate, and for the Governorship, are 
limited, both for nomination and for election, to sums which 
are well under the English average. In the states a com- 
mon limitation for candidates for Congress is $3000. 

In consideration of the fact that the average congres- 


61 In the English election of 1910 (first) the sum of £1,068,825 was 
expended. This averaged 3s. 11d. per vote. 

62 Any candidate in England can send, free of postage, to each regis- 
tered elector in his constituency one postal communication containing mat- 
ter relating to the election only, and not exceeding two ounces in weight. 
See 8 Geo. V, Ch. 64, Section 33. 
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sional district in this country has something over 100,000 
qualified electors, and of the further fact that the area of 
the average congressional district is much greater, it is safe 
to say that campaign expenditures are made on a much 
larger scale in England than in the United States. In the 
case of a United States Senator or State Governor, the sums 
expended in this country are remarkably low as compared 
with those expended by candidates for Parliament in Eng- 
land. If the average of 35c a vote were applied, let us say, 
to the state of Ohio, the candidates for Governor or Senator 
would be able to spend enormous sums, far greater than 
they actually do spend at the present time. And it must be 
remembered that this average of 35c per voter in England 
represents only the personal expenses of all candidates run- 
ning for office; and if we then add to this sum all the money 
expended by all the party committees, the total would not 
nearly equal the amount that would be spent if the can- 
didates alone spent at the same rate as they spend in 
England. 

A rough comparison demonstrates, therefore, that the 
rate of political expenditure in America is not as high as it 
is in the United Kingdom. An exact comparison cannot be 
made, first because figures are not available, and second 
because the situations are not the same. But a sufficiently 
informing conclusion can be reached, and that conclusion 
points to the fact that campaign expenses in the United 
States, though large, are not nearly as large as they are in 
England, and certainly not beyond all reason. 

This was observed by Theodore Roosevelt as early as 
1906, when in a letter to Cornelius N. Bliss he wrote: °° 
“So far from its being true that there is any lavish and 
_ unusual expenditure of money at an American election, such 


63 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 206. 
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as the National Election of 1904, the reverse is the fact. I 
was interested in comparing the figures which show that the 
expenditures in the presidential election of 1904 were less 
than the expenditures at the last preceding election for mem- 
bers of Parliament in the British Isles, although there is a 
very stringent corrupt practices act, and although the voting 
constituency in the British Isles is so much smaller.” °* 
From a consideration of the facts of political campaigns, 
therefore, it appears that party expenditures are not too 
large, and are not out of proportion to the circumstances 
of the times. In no other country of the civilized world is 
there an organism so huge as the American political party. 
This organism must be huge in order to cover the broad 
expanse of territory included under the government of the 
United States. So large an organism necessarily requires a 
large number of workers to make it function and a large 
sum of money to keep it going.®*® The expenditure of these 
large sums naturally entails some wastage. It is to be ex- 
pected that certain sums will find their way into corrupt 
channels, and it is certainly true that considerable sums are 
still expended for purposes other than for the information 
of the electorate. The expenditure of these last-mentioned 
sums is being discouraged now, and several state laws pre- 
scribe the purposes for which money can be spent so as to 
discourage its use for purposes that are not wholly com- 
mendable though perhaps not corrupting. To continue 
along this line is proper — that is, to continue to limit the 
purposes for which money can properly be spent so as to 
encourage its use only for purposes wholly and incontest- 
ably just. Party funds are not dangerously large nor are 
they corrupting, and the best service will be performed by 


64 Clapp Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 206. 
85 See, H. J. Ford, Rise and Growth of American Politics, p. 312. 
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carefully watching the income and outgo without paying 
much attention to the total sums raised.*° 


66 See the excellent article written by Mark Sullivan on this subject in 
The World’s Work, August, 1924, p. 429. Also the article by Herbert 
Parsons in The Outlook, vol. 96, p. 351 (1910). See House Doc. No. 131, 
67th Congress, 2nd Session, for the cost of publicity in the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. The total sum expended for publicity in these campaigns up 
through the War Savings campaign of 1921 was $10,042,659.05. The cost 
of publicity in the Victory Loan campaign alone amounted to $3,590,234.66. 
This sum was expended from April through June, a period of about three 
months. If such an enormous sum should be expended by a political party 
in so short a time for publicity alone, there would be loud complaints. So 
large an expenditure for publicity has never been known in American 
political campaigns. 


Vil 
FEDERAL Laws RELATING TO CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


Seven different laws relating to campaign funds have been 
passed by Congress from time to time. Strictly speaking, 
all of them are not publicity laws, but since they all have a 
direct bearing upon campaign finances they must be con- 
sidered. These laws, generally termed the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Acts, are more than mere penal statutes. Besides 
punishing for bribery and prohibiting campaign contribu- 
tions by corporations, they provide for the publicity of 
campaign funds. A study of them, therefore, involves a 
consideration of two different principles, because the pub- 
licity provisions are not based upon the same ideas as the 
corrupt practices provisions. The latter are penal statutes; 
the former are not. 

Although it is a common practice to group all laws relat- 
ing to campaign funds under the heading “ Corrupt Prac- 
tices Acts,” the fact is that publicity laws are not properly 
to be included under this heading. A publicity law un- 
doubtedly assists the effective operation of the corrupt prac- 
tices acts, but it is not itself a penal statute; whereas a 
corrupt practices act is. It becomes clear that corrupt 
practices acts and publicity laws are based upon different 
principles when it is realized that in England, where there 
is a very comprehensive corrupt practices act, secret party 
funds are undisturbed, because there is no form of public- 
ity legislation applicable to them. 
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The first of the federal laws relating to campaign funds 
was approved January 26, 1907. It provided: 


“That it shall be unlawful for any national bank or any cor- 
poration organized by authority of any laws of Congress, to make 
a money contribution in connection with any election to any 
political office. It shall also be unlawful for any corporation 
whatever to make a money contribution in connection with any 
election at which Presidential and Vice-Presidential electors or a 
Representative in Congress is to be voted for or any election by 
any State legislature of a United States Senator. Every corpo- 
ration which shall make any contribution in violation of the fore- 
going provisions shall be subject to a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, and every officer or director of any corporation 
who shall consent to any contribution by the corporation in 
violation of the foregoing provisions shall upon conviction be 
punished by a fine not exceeding one thousand and not less than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, or by imprisonment for a term 
of not more than one year, or both, such fine and imprisonment 
in the discretion of the court.” 


In 1909 a revision and re-arrangement of the Criminal 
Code resulted in the reénactment of a law originally passed 
in 1883. This provision prohibited any Senator or Repre- 
sentative, or any public officer, employee, or clerk, from 
soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscription, or con- 
tribution for any political purpose from any officer, clerk, 
or employee of the United States or from any person re- 
ceiving a salary from the Treasury of the United States. 

In 1910 Congress passed the first law providing for the 
publicity of contributions made for the purpose of influ- 
encing elections at which Representatives in Congress are 
elected. This law, containing ten sections, defined the term 
“political committee ” and required the treasurer of every 
such committee to keep a record of all receipts and dis- 
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bursements and to file with the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, within thirty days after every 
election, an itemized statement showing in detail the names 
and addresses of all contributors, the total sums contrib- 
uted, and the total disbursements. It also provided that 
“every person, firm, association, or committee except the 
political committees, that shall expend a sum amounting to 
$50 or more for the purpose of influencing in two or more 
states the result of an election at which Representatives to 
the Congress of the United States are elected, shall file state- 
ments . . . with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. . . .” The law permitted any person to spend money 
for traveling expenses, stationery, postage, etc., and pro- 
vided that every person who wilfully violated any of the 
provisions of the act should upon conviction be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

In 1911 Congress amended the law of 1910 by extending 
its provisions to candidates for nomination and election to 
the offices of Senator and Representative, and by limiting 
the amount of campaign expenses. Sections 5, 6, and 8 
of the law of 1910 were modified in several particulars. 
Thenceforward treasurers of political committees were re- 
quired to file itemized statements, not only after elections, 
but also “not more than fifteen days and not less than ten 
days next before elections . . . and on each sixth day there- 
after until such election.” In addition to several verbal 
changes, Section 8 was altered so as to make the law ap- 
plicable to candidates as well as to committees. Candidates 
were required to file itemized statements of their expenses 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, both before 
and after nominations and elections. Each candidate was 
also required to state whether or not he had made any 
pledges relative to matters of appointment. No candidate 
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could promise any office to a person in order to secure that 
person’s support, nor could a candidate give any financial 
assistance in securing the nomination or election of any 
candidate for the state legislature. 

One of the most important additions to the law was a 
provision limiting the sums of money that could be ex- 
pended by candidates for election to the House and to the 
Senate. The law states that: 


“No candidate for Representative in Congress or for Senator 
of the United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or prom- 
ise, or cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or prom- 
ised, in procuring his nomination and election, any sum, in the 
aggregate, in excess of the amount which he may lawfully give, 
contribute, expend or promise under the laws of the state in 
which he resides: Provided, That no candidate for Representa- 
tive in Congress shall give, contribute, expend, use or promise 
any sum, in the aggregate exceeding five thousand dollars in any 
campaign for his nomination and election; and no candidate for 
Senator of the United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, 
or promise any sum, in the aggregate, exceeding ten thousand 
dollars in any campaign for his nomination and election: Pro- 
vided further, that money expended by any such candidate to 
meet and discharge any assessment, fee, or charge be or levied 
upon candidates by the laws of the State in which he resides, or 
for his necessary personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, 
for travel and subsistence, stationery and postage, writing or 
printing (other than in newspapers) and distributing letters, 
circulars, and posters, and for telegraph and telephone service, 
shall not be regarded as an expenditure within the meaning of 
this section, and shall not be considered any part of the sum 
herein fixed as the limit of expense and need not be shown in 
the statements herein required to be filed.” 


The law made certain other minor requirements relative 
to verifying the statements filed under oath or affirmation, 
and concluded with these words: ‘‘ This Act shall not be 
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construed to annul or vitiate the laws of any State, not di- 
rectly in conflict herewith, relating to the nomination or 
election of candidates for the office herein named, or to 
exempt any such candidate from complying with such state 
laws.” 

In 1912 a minor amendment to the law of 1911 was 
passed which simplified the filing of statements of expenses 
as required by law. The law was made to read: “ Every 
statement herein required shall be verified by the oath or 
affirmation of the candidate, taken before an officer author- 
ized to administer oaths; and the depositing of any such 
statement in a regular post office, directed to the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, or to the Secretary of the 
Senate, as the case may be, duly stamped and registered, 
within the time required herein, shall be deemed a sufficient 
filing of any such statement under any of the provisions of 
this Act.” 

In 1918 the sixth federal law relating to campaign funds 
was passed. It provided: 


“That whoever shall promise, offer, or give, or cause to be 
promised, offered, or given, any money or other thing of value, 
or shall make or tender any contract, undertaking, obligation, 
gratuity, or security for the payment of money or for the de- 
livery or conveyance of anything of value to any person, either 
to vote or withhold his vote or to vote for or against any can- 
didate, or whoever solicits, accepts, or receives any money or 
other thing of value in consideration of his vote for or against 
any candidate for Senator or Representative or Delegate in Con- 
gress at any primary or general or special election, shall be fined 
not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” 


Finally, on February 28, 1925, Congress passed what was 
known as the Postal Salary Increase Act, Title III of which 
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is called the “ Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925.” This 
law brings about a consolidation of all federal laws relat- 
ing to campaign funds except one (the solicitation of po- 
litical contributions by Senators and Congressmen) and 
changes the former provisions in three important respects. 
First, the new law applies only to general elections and not 
to primaries or conventions. Second, it requires expense 
statements to be filed “‘ between the 1st and roth days of 
March, June and September, in each year, and also between 
the roth and 15th days, and on the 5th day, next preceding 
the date on which a general election is to be held, at which 
candidates are to be elected in two or more states, and also 
on the rst day of January.” * Third, the law places a less 
rigid limitation upon the amount of money which candidates 
for election to the Senate and the House may expend. 

These seven laws, enacted separately and at different 
times, can scarcely be said to constitute comprehensive pub- 
licity and corrupt practices legislation. In most of the 
states corrupt practices laws save the situation and prevent 
the worst of election abuses. 

To what extent have the federal laws prevented undesir- 
able political practices in connection with the raising and 
spending of money? There is apparently very little differ- 
ence of opinion regarding this question, because it seems 
to be generally recognized that the laws have been of little 
real value. But in what respects have they achieved and 
in what respects have they failed to achieve, the results 
that were expected? 

An examination of the statements filed with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in Washington reveals the 


1 The expense statements required to be filed under this law were regu- 
larly filed with the Clerk during the year 1925, the first year the law was 
in effect. 
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fact that there has been quite general compliance with those 
provisions of the law which require statements to be filed. 
That is to say, most political committees and most candi- 
dates subject to the requirements of the laws have been 
careful to file statements. The Clerk of the House is un- 
able to speak positively about this matter, because the 
law does not require him to ascertain what organizations or 
candidates have failed to file statements. Doubtless there 
are a few committees which consistently ignore the law and 
fail to file statements. This was true of the Anti-Saloon 
League prior to the election of 1920.7, But the number of 
filed statements indicates that there is a general compli- 
ance with this provision of the law. For instance, in 1916 
the following organizations, in addition to the regular party 
committees, filed statements with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives as required by law: 


Woodrow Wilson Independent League 
Wilson Business Men’s National League 
National Democratic Club 

Wilson College Men’s League 

Hughes National College League 

National Hughes Alliance 

Republican National Publicity Committee 
American Independence Conference 

New York Young Men’s Republican Club 
Hughes Alliance of Pennsylvania 

Hughes and Fairbanks Uptown Dry Goods Association 
National Young Men’s Republican League 
Charles E. Hughes Big Brother Committee 
League for World Peace 


In 1920, in addition to the regular party statements, state- 
ments were filed by the following organizations: 


2 Congressional Record, vol. 62, p. 5015. 
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National Committee, Single Tax Party 

Prohibition National Committee 

National Committee, Socialist Party 

Farmer-Labor Party of the United States 

Oklahoma State Democratic Committee 

Harding-Coolidge Republican League No. 1 

National Non-Partisan Political Campaign Committee 

National Campaign Committee of the 16 associated recognized 
standard railroad Labor Organizations 

National Young Men’s Republican League 

Harding-Coolidge Uptown Dry Goods Association 

Debs Campaign Conference 

National Welfare Union 

American Federation of Labor, National Non-Partisan Po- 
litical Campaign Committee 

Pro-League Independents 


In 1922, a Congressional year, the list was smaller and 
consisted, in addition to the regular party committees, of 
the following: 


Prohibition National Committee 

American Federation of Labor 

Flying Squadron Foundation 

R. R. Workers Progressive Political Club 
Association against the Prohibition Amendment 
Conference for Progressive Political Action 
Anti-Saloon League of America 

National Security League 


But after the statements are filed, what becomes of them? 
They are simply placed in a filing cabinet and preserved 
for several years, and when space becomes scarce they are 
destroyed. Occasionally some enterprising newspaperman 
takes the trouble to look up certain statements in order to 
give publicity to them, but this is a rare occurrence. The 
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pre-election statements of individuals, and both the pre- 
primary and post-primary statements of individuals, are 
scarcely ever reported in the press. The statements that 
are filed, therefore, do not serve the purposes of publicity. 

Moreover, the statements that are filed, especially the 
party statements, are frequently quite unintelligible. There 
is little question but that they are sad commentaries on 
public accounting. When one is anxious to ascertain merely 
the total sums raised and expended by party committees, 
it would seem that this should be an easy task. But it is 
not so easy as one might think, because many difficulties 
stand in the way of any person who would do just this. No 
two statements are alike; there is no uniform system, and 
hence one must spend weary hours learning the methods 
of accounting used by each committee. Unless one devotes 
much time and study to each report one cannot be sure of 
having obtained the correct figures. Sometimes, in addi- 
tion to a study of the accounts, it is necessary to direct in- 
quiries to the persons who drew up the report.* Under 
such circumstances it can scarcely be said that the law 
secures proper publicity, because the figures, in order to be 
useful, must be easily obtainable. Anybody should be able 
to learn the figures without resorting to outside inquiry. 


3 This was the case with the loan made by the Republican National 
Committee to the Republican Senatorial Committee in 1920. The records 
of the Republican National Committee show that they loaned the Republi- 
can Senatorial Committee $100,000. The records of Mr. Scott, Treasurer 
of the National Senatorial Committee, show that $75,000 was paid back to 
the Republican National Committee in two instalments, one for $50,000 
and the other for $25,000. There also appears another payment of $2,000 
to James G. Blaine, Jr., Treasurer of the Republican National Committee. 
Another item of $50,000 to James G. Blaine, Jr., appears among the dis- 
bursements of the Senatorial Committee. Mr. Rice, Senator Poindexter’s 
secretary, states that this $50,000 went to the National Committee and 
should be figured as part of the loan. It therefore appears that the loan 
of $100,000 was paid back by the Senatorial Committee, and that the 
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The law requires committees and individuals to file sev- 
eral reports both before and after elections. A national 
committee must file a statement not more than fifteen days 
and not less than ten days next before an election; another 
Statement or statements on each sixth day thereafter until 
election; and a final statement within thirty days after the 
election. The law makes detailed requirements as to the 
content of these statements, although it does not prescribe 
any set form to be used in drawing them up. How do the 
statements measure up to the law? 

The Democratic accounts usually give a recapitulation as 
required by law, so that totals can be secured without much 
difficulty; but the Republican statements do not always 
give totals. In order to secure them, one must go through 
all the reports, put down the sums carried forward each 
time, and add them all up. There is scarcely an account 
on file which would pass the scrutiny of an accountant hired 
by the government to determine whether the accounts were 
properly filed according to law. It can hardly be imagined 
that any business man would allow his books to be kept in 
the way that party treasurers keep theirs. Of course, one 
must realize that party treasurers have a tremendous task 
to perform in a campaign. Thousands of contributions of 
various sizes pour in every day from every state in the 
Union, and thousands of dollars are paid out every day 
for campaign expenses; and all this is done in a super- 
heated atmosphere of political excitement. But when the 
law requires certain plain, specific things, 7.e., the total con- 
tributions, the total disbursements, the amount contributed 
in sums of less than $100, it is difficult to understand how 


Senatorial Committee paid the National Committee an additional $27,000. 
A study of the accounts would never have cleared up this matter, because 
outside inquiry was necessary. 
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such specific statements are omitted. It is doubtful whether 
it would be possible to find a single account of the National 
Committees of either party which could be called clear, 
complete, and drawn up strictly according to law. In gen- 
eral the Democratic accounts present a better appearance 
and are less difficult to wade through than the Republican 
accounts. This is not because they are smaller, nor is it 
true in every case. Many misunderstandings could be 
caused by a scrutiny of several Democratic accounts, but 
in general they are less confusing than the Republican ac- 
counts. However, the Democratic accounts which seem to 
be less confusing are so misleading that they give oppor- 
tunity for serious inaccuracies.* 

Thus even the best accounts are susceptible of gross mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. It is no wonder that 
newspaper correspondents who report the figures after they 
are filed, frequently make mistakes in their reports which 
are passed on to the readers of the newspapers. The ac- 
counts are worse for some years than for others, but in no 
year do they measure up to even low standards; and there- 
fore to a considerable extent they defeat the very purpose 
of the law. 

The law requires the treasurer of a committee to file a 
statement of all “receipts.” This word does not mean 


4 Mr. George D. Ellis, the employee in the office of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives who personally handles the statements filed ac- 
cording to law, was called upon to furnish figures of National Committee 
receipts and disbursements for several years. Having this business in hand, 
it would naturally be supposed that if any man understood the general 
run of committee accounts and could wade through them to secure total 
figures, that man would be Mr. Ellis. When Mr. Ellis was called upon 
to furnish the figures above referred to, he proceeded to collect them from 
the accounts filed. He was kind enough to show me the figures he had 
compiled, and when I compared them with my figures, I found that he 
had made a mistake of over a million dollars in the Democratic National 
Committee figures for 1920. His mistake could be explained and it was a 
perfectly natural and not a stupid one to make, due solely to the way in 
which the report was made up. 
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simply money contributions, but includes “money or its 
equivalent ” received or promised by anyone for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the campaign. Contributions other than 
money contributions are not very often mentioned in the 
accounts. In the Republican National Committee state- 
ment of 1920 just one such contribution was listed. It was 
noted that one citizen of New York City had donated a 
full-page advertisement in ninety-three New York State 
daily papers. Such a donation represented a considerable 
sum, and if it had been omitted there would obviously have 
been a substantial error. It is unusual, however, to find 
such contributions listed in any of the accounts.° 

Many of the entries in the committee accounts are too 
general. Frequently one encounters “ working fund” or 
“ organization” or “services,” and after these terms large 
sums of money. Surely a ‘“ working fund” of $50,000 is 
large and important enough to be itemized. If large sums 
can be disbursed without detailed itemization, opportunity 
is afforded for evasion of the law which requires “ itemized 
detailed statements.” ° 

The statements filed by political committees are very 
large. The Republican National Committee account of 
1920 contained about 2,000 pages." The Democratic ac- 


5 The federal law prohibits corporations from contributing to the 
campaign fund of National Committees, but if a firm is not incorporated, 
it is not prohibited from making contributions. Partnerships and associa- 
tions are not prohibited from contributing because they are not incorpo- 
rated. Instances of partnerships and other associations contributing can be 
found in the reports of the National Committees of both parties. 

6 Despite these irregularities, national committee accounts are more 
accurate than any other set of party accounts, state or local. 

7 The Democratic National Committee does not list $10 and other 
small contributions. The Republican National Committee puts down con- 
tributions of all sizes, even to cents, and this makes a bulkier report. But 
regardless of the size of the contributions, the Republican reports were 
and would be larger than the Democratic reports, because the funds of 
the Republican party have been larger than those of the Democratic party. 
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counts are somewhat smaller. The size of these accounts 
makes it imperative that a clear recapitulation or summary 
be given. The details must be given if there is to be a com- 
plete accounting, but for publicity purposes the total figures 
are most important. 

It is very difficult to secure a figure representing the total 
expenditures of a national committee in any campaign. The 
published accounts show most of the money spent, but not 
all of it. Considerable sums are expended on behalf of the 
national committee by ardent and wealthy supporters who 
are anxious to work for the cause without advertising them- 
selves. One way in which this kind of unpublished support 
is rendered is by having the contributor pay for the print- 
ing and circulation of a certain kind of campaign literature. 
Perhaps the contribution will only amount to the expense of 
printing, but at any rate the expense will be paid by some 
unknown donor and not by the treasury of the national 
committee. 

Campaign managers do not indulge very generally in this 
practice, but most of them receive considerable assistance 
in this manner which their published accounts do not show. 
One can well realize how fruitless it would be for anyone to 
attempt to check up the work of a campaign treasurer in 
complete detail, when one realizes how difficult it would 
be to trace to its source every single bit of work done 
for the national committee, whether it be by render- 
ing personal services or by defraying certain: items of 
expense. 

This method of permitting persons to contribute to the 
welfare of the campaign by defraying some item of expense 
is only one of the devious ways of getting around complete 
and absolutely accurate publicity in the matter of receipts 
and expenditures. This particular practice is not limited to 
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national committees, for there are evidences of it in state 
and municipal campaigns; but it is naturally more widely 
used in a national campaign due to the manifold activities 
and the many different kinds of advertising and publicity 
material used. 

The statements filed by candidates are naturally much 
smaller than those filed by the parties; but they are quite 
as disordered and various. Candidates draw them up in 
every conceivable condition, and often they do not even 
show any receipts or disbursements. It need scarcely be 
added that the figures are always within the limits of the 
law. 

Given all these circumstances, how can it be said that 
publicity of campaign funds is achieved? The statements 
are filed but rarely used. They are drawn up in an unsatis- 
factory way, and much study is required to fathom them. 
There is no checking up to see if every statement has been 
filed that should have been filed, and there is no require- 
ment for publicity. If press correspondents need some copy 
for their papers they secure a few figures of party or indi- 
vidual expenses and send them in. Otherwise only the can- 
didates or the party managers know what the statements 
contain. The figures shown in the statements have to be 
preserved for fifteen months and can then be destroyed. 
No record is kept and no document is published showing 
what the figures were. A candidate can be reasonably cer- 
tain that this expense will never be known to the public. 
A party account -receives more publicity, but in the last 
two presidential campaigns even this has been due to the 
work of two Senate investigating committees which at- 
tracted public attention to their work. 

If publicity is the only hopeful way of keeping campaign 
funds free from the taint of corruption — and it seems that 
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such is the case — then adequate provisions must be made 
to secure real and effective publicity. The present provi- 
sions are entirely inadequate, and as a matter of fact have 
been practically useless. 

The purpose of the publicity requirements in the present 
laws was evidently to inform the voters as to the amount of 
money being expended. It was also intended not only to 
satisfy curiosity, but also to provide a court record which 
the candidate would have to face. But it is perfectly clear 
that the present method of filing accounts before elections 
does not cut any figure in any congressional election, and 
it is most unlikely that it cuts any figure in a presidential 
election. It is doubtful whether it ever changes a vote or 
in any appreciable way modifies public opinion. On the 
other hand, the filing of figures after elections can have no 
effect unless it gives to a candidate or a party an unsavory 
reputation that might be injurious in subsequent contests, 
or unless it furnishes material for courts or congressional 
committees to invalidate a candidate’s election or punish a 
party committee for its actions. 

It is unlikely that a man will voluntarily furnish the 
powder calculated to blow himself up. Therefore, as Rep- 
resentative Luce of Massachusetts says: “ This filing of 
reports after election is of no use in relation to the honest 
man, or the honorable man, and does not hamper the dis- 
honorable man; for the man who will violate the law, ordi- 
narily will lie about it.’* Thus the usefulness of these ex- 
pense statements by themselves, without any other provi- 
sions in the law, is very small. 

The Clerk of the House of Representatives, Mr. William 
Tyler Page, in testifying before a House Committee made 


8 Hearings, Committee on the Election of President, Vice-President, and 
Representatives in Congress, December 14, 1921, p. 17. 
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the following observations about the working of the present 
law: ° 


‘“‘During the greater part of the year no statements are re- 
quired to be filed, except in isolated cases of a special election. 
The post-election statements are filed about December 1. From 
that time on, no statements are filed until a recurring primary 
or election. 

“A campaign of an individual candidate may actually com- 
mence long before it commences legally or technically. Before 
he files the required papers, if the laws of his state require that 
to be done, the campaign may be under way. He may know, 
for instance, that he has no opposition in the primary and he 
acts accordingly. He may receive during the period of time 
contributions, and he may make expenditures; but, strictly speak- 
ing and keeping within the law, he accounts only for such con- 
tributions and expenditures as may be a matter of record with 
him from the time his campaign actually begins. 

“ Now in 1920, having observed that in that presidential cam- 
paign certain organizations, for some reason or other, had not 
filed with the Clerk of the House any statements under this law, 
perhaps feeling themselves exempt from its provisions on account 
of the character of the organizations, and knowing that certain 
organizations were acting politically, I obtained as nearly as 
possible from the Library of Congress a list of such organizations 
and sent to them copies of the law without comment. My duties 
under this law are purely ministerial. It is not for me to say 
whether an organization politically active comes within the pur- 
view of the law or not. Thinking that perhaps they had never 
seen the law, I merely brought it to their attention. It had the 
effect of causing to be filed with me a number of statements from 
such organizations which had never before been filed under the 
law. In several instances protest was made that the organization 
in question did not come within the purview of the law, and in 
another case protest was made that the organization was educa- 


9 Hearings, before the same committee, February 21, 1924, pp. I-13. 
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tional in its scope and purpose and not political. In all such 
cases I simply said that that was for them to determine. 

“My observation of the operation of the present law is that 
it has been wholesome only in the matter of furnishing certain 
publicity. I do not think it has been complete. I believe its 
operation, to all intents and purposes, has been practically nuga- 
tory. I think, in other words, that it is not a workable law. 
It does not altogether do what its framers thought or hoped it 
would do. It has done some things. The national committees 
of the great parties have been punctilious in filing their reports, 
and complete reports; but the same cannot be said about these 
subordinate organizations. 

“For some time I think it had that effect (psychological). 
Latterly, I believe that there has been a little loosening, some 
laxity. The filing of these statements has been regarded as more 
or less perfunctory, and one thing is certain: they cause a candi- 
date a great deal of trouble. I send to each candidate whose 
name I have, of all political parties, four statements, four blank 
forms, before and after a primary and before and after an elec- 
tion. They come back to me in all sorts of conditions. In a 
great many cases no receipts or expenditures are listed at all, 
because the candidate swears that there has been none, and this 
of course must be taken as accurate. 

“Now this law, I believe, has no teeth in it. The provision 
that the candidate must have wilfully violated the law, and I 
suppose you could not do otherwise than put that in, renders it 
almost impossible successfully to prosecute where the amount ex- 
ceeds $5,000. In many instances I have had to call the attention 
of gentlemen to their rights under the law in the way of exemp- 
tions, and in some instances reports will come in embracing items 
which the candidate was not required to report upon, the aggre- 
gate of which will bring the amount of expenditures beyond the 
lawful limit.” 


The federal laws regulating campaign expenses have been 
called in question a number of times before the House of 
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Representatives in cases of contested elections.° In the 
Sixty-third Congress, the case of MacDonald v. Young 
came before the House for decision. The contestant had 
failed to file accounts with the Clerk of the House prior to 
the election and within thirty days after the election as re- 
quired by the federal law. It was not shown in the testi- 
mony laid before the House Elections Committee, that the 
failure to file statements was due to unworthy purposes or 
that the amount contributed was unreasonable or secured 
from an improper source. The committee and later the 
House, by a vote of 175 to 6 held that the irregularity 
should not deprive the contestant of his seat. In accepting 
the report of the committee the House agreed that “the 
House has the undoubted right to refuse to seat a person 
presenting himself for membership upon the ground that he 
has violated the corrupt practices acts.” ™ 

In the same Congress the case of Grace v. Whaley was 
decided by the House. Mr. Whaley was charged with vio- 
lation of federal and state corrupt practices acts by the 
illegal expenditure of money in a primary. The majority 
report stated that criminal action under federal and state 
laws was the one and only remedy, to be followed by expul- 
sion in the event of conviction. This report was accepted 
and the charges were dismissed by a party vote.” 

In the Sixty-fourth Congress the case of Gaylord v. Cary 
was heard. Under the Wisconsin act, a candidate for Con- 

10 T cannot find that anyone has been convicted for violating the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Acts since their passage. I do not conclude from 
this, however, that there have been no violations, because it is stated on 
good authority that there have been violations. See Hearings, Committee 


on Election of President, etc., December 14, 1921, p. 20, and Hearings, 


before the same committee, February 21, 1924, p. 13. 
11 Digest of Contested Election Cases, House of Representatives, House 


Doc. No. 2050, 64th Congress, Second Session, p. 63. 
12 [bid., p. 67. 
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gress may spend $2,500. The contestee spent less than this 
amount, but he omitted from his verified report to the Sec- 
retary of State the sum of $32.25 which he reported to the 
Clerk of the House. The House decided that this omission 
was immaterial and the case was dropped.”* 

After the election of 1916 a Mr. Blakeley was returned 
as a Representative from Pennsylvania. His opponent in- 
stituted a case with the Attorney-General of the United 
States, who instructed the local United States District At- 
torney to take the matter up, and this was done. Mr. 
Blakeley frankly admitted that he had spent, or that there 
had been spent in his behalf, $30,000, but that he had no 
knowledge at the time that any law was being violated. He 
thought his action had been perfectly proper and he pleaded 
nolo contendere. The matter was compromised by his re- 
linquishment of all rights and claims to the seat, and a new 
election was called.** 

Another case in which the federal law was called in ques- 
tion was that of Rainey v. Shaw in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress. The complaint was that Mr. Shaw had not filed his 
expense statements within the prescribed time, and that he 
had also exceeded the prescribed amounts. The case was 
brought as a test in the House and not in the courts. There 
was no question as to the election of Mr. Shaw, and the Com- 
mittee on Elections was unanimous in its report that there 
had been no violation of law.'® Redress in this case, as in 

1ST bid., pe OL. 

14 Hearings, Committee on Election of President, etc., 68th Congress, 
First Session, February 21, 1924, pp. 10-11. 

15 Tn its report the Committee on Elections, No. 2, declares as follows: 
“The charges center upon the contention that Mr. Shaw should be held 
to be disqualified because he failed to file within the time prescribed state- 
ments of his receipts and expenses in connection with the election. On 


this point the testimony of Mr. Shaw is to the effect that he duly mailed 
such statements. They were not received by the Clerk of the House. Had 
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the Blakeley case, might have been had in the courts, but 
Mr. Rainey saw fit to bring it as a test before the House. 

The case of Bonniwell v. Butler in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress,"° the Newberry case in the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
and several other cases have been before Congress for deci- 
sion,** all of them involving either questions of state law or 
violations of federal law. 

That part of the federal law of 1910 which defined politi- 
cal committees has been called in question by the Anti- 
Saloon League of America, despite the fact that this law was 
careful to define what was meant by the term political com- 
mittee. “‘ The term political committee under the provision 
of this act shall include the national committees of all politi- 
cal parties and the national congressional campaign commit- 
tees of all political parties, and all committees, associations, 
or organizations which shall in two or more states influence 
the result of an election at which Representatives in Con- 
gress are to be elected.”’ But it appears that the Anti-Saloon 
League has refused to file expense statements in Washing- 


Mr. Shaw taken advantage of the statute and sent the documents by regis- 
tered mail, no question would have arisen. However, the law does not 
make registration a requisite, and as a matter of fact many returns for- 
warded without registration have been unhesitatingly accepted. Apart from 
the non-arrival of the statements, there was no evidence tending to con- 
tradict Mr. Shaw’s testimony, but, on the other hand, there was evidence 
to the effect that at least some of the statements had been duly prepared. 
With the case so standing it seemed clear to your committee that in this 
particular no sufficient reason had been advanced for declaring Mr. Shaw 
to be disqualified, even if it were to be assumed that the requirements of 
law in the matter of filing statements are mandatory rather than directory. 
Therefore that question need not here be once more discussed, though in 
passing it may not be undesirable to point out that the precedents support 
in general the view that such requirements are directory and therefore that 
failure to observe them will not of itself invalidate an election.” House 
Report, No. 498, 67th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 2. 

16 House Election Cases, op. cit., p. 60. 

17 Sen. Rep. No. 277, 67th Congress, 1st Session. 

18 House Election Cases, op. cit., pp. 52-54. 
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ton because it does not consider itself a political committee 
subject to the terms of the act. No statements were filed 
by this organization or by any of its state branches, de- 
partments, or sub-divisions in 1912, 1914, 1916, and 1918." 
In 1920 they filed an expense statement with the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives under a protest in which they 
said: ‘We respectfully protest any obligation on the part 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America to file this report 
under the above law, as the activities of the League are 
educational, scientific, and charitable rather than political 
as intended by the law. We file this report, therefore, under 
protest, covering those contributions and expenses only in 
connection with the national organization in the election of 
Congressmen as indicated in the report.” *° 

Regardless of the action of the Anti-Saloon League or 
any other organization, the language of the statute is very 
broad; and besides mentioning specifically the national 
campaign committees of all parties, the statute also includes 
within its scope “all committees, associations, or organiza- 
tions which shall in two or more states influence the result 
or attempt to influence the result of an election at which 
Representatives are to be elected.” How the Anti-Saloon 
League or the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment or any other association which ‘“‘ attempts in two or 
more states to influence the result of an election at which 
Representatives in Congress are to be elected ” can justify 
any failure to file expense statements under the law, is not 
clear. 


19 Congressional Record, vol. 62, p. 5018. The attitude of the different 
state organizations of the Anti-Saloon League seems to vary. In New York 
the state league did not consider itself amenable to the New York law, 
while in Ohio the different Dry Federations quite regularly file statements 
of their political expenses. 

20 Hearings before sub-committee of House Appropriations Committee, 
67th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 469. 
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Aside from the actual working defects of the present laws 
there are several legal and technical defects of great impor- 
tance. In 1913 the Seventeenth Amendment became a part 
of the Constitution. It provided for the popular election 
of United States Senators and thereby took this power away 
from the state legislatures. The federal publicity laws were 
passed in 1910 and in r1o11 before the adoption of this 
amendment, and inasmuch as they have not been modified 
since their enactment they contain references to the election 
of Senators by state legislatures. All such references should 
be eliminated. 

The concurring opinion of Justice McKenna in the New- 
berry case leaves some doubt as to what effect the Seven- 
teenth Amendment may have in increasing the power of 
Congress to legislate concerning elections. But it is reason- 
able to suppose — and this matter will be discussed later — 
that a statute passed after the Seventeenth Amendment will 
not be viewed in the same light by the Supreme Court as a 
statute passed before that amendment was promulgated. 
The adoption of the amendment therefore affects the exist- 
ing law and makes a change advisable. The federal laws 
referring to Senators elected by state legislatures can hardly 
apply to Senators elected by the people. It is doubtful 
whether the present laws have any effect upon Senators. In 
an informal opinion given to Representative Luce of Massa- 
chusetts the Attorney-General said that ‘as United States 
Senators are not now elected by legislatures of the states as 
contemplated in the act, it is my opinion that this fact in 
connection with the holding in the Newberry decision makes 
it unnecessary for a candidate for United States Senator to 
file any statement whatever in connection with his nomina- 
tion or election.” ** Notwithstanding the limping charac- 

21 Hearings, Committee on Election of President, etc., December 14, 
1921, pp. 4-5. 
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ter of the law many senatorial candidates have complied 
with its provisions by filing expense statements. But the 
law should be perfectly clear, and there is urgent need for 
a revision which will undoubtedly make Senators amenable 
to its provisions. 

The Nineteenth Amendment granting suffrage to women 
affects the federal publicity laws and makes a change desir- 
able. The limitations on the amount of money allowed to 
a candidate should not be the same since the adoption of 
the Nineteenth Amendment as they were in 1910, because 
the Nineteenth Amendment has greatly increased the num- 
ber of voters. 

The greatest single change in the law was effected by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Newberry case.” 
Senator Newberry had been convicted in the Federal Dis- 
trict Court at Grand Rapids, Michigan, of violating the 
federal corrupt practices act. The decision of the lower 
court was appealed and on May 2, 1921, the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down a decision which reversed 
the decision of the lower court. The opinion of the court 
was written by Justice McReynolds, while Chief Justice 
White and Justice Pitney wrote opinions attacking the posi- 
tion taken by Justice McReynolds in the majority opinion. 
Justice McKenna concurred with the majority opinion “as 
applied to the statute under consideration which was en- 
acted prior to the Seventeenth Amendment; but he reserves 
the question of the power of Congress under that Amend- 
ment.” 

Justice McReynolds, in attacking the validity of Section 
8 of the federal corrupt practices act of June 25, 1910, as 
amended by the act of August 19, 1911, which limits the 
amount of money a Representative or Senator may spend 

227256 US) 232 (1oaT). 
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in procuring his nomination and election, based his argu- 
ments upon a narrow and strict interpretation of Article I, 
Section 4 of the Constitution. He states that “we find no 
support in reason or authority for the argument that be- 
cause the offices were created by the Constitution, Congress 
has some indefinite, undefined power over elections for Sen- 
ators and Representatives not derived from Section 4.” 
Thus there is no other possible source of power for Con- 
gress in this matter except Article I, Section 4. This sec- 
tion, he argues, relates to elections and this word “ now has 
the same general significance as it had when the Constitu- 
tion came into existence — final choice of an officer by the 
duly qualified electors,” thus excluding primaries which are 
“in no sense elections for an office.” The clause of the 
Constitution which grants legal power to regulate the man- 
ner of holding elections, reads the majority opinion, does 
not refer broadly to the complete regulation of elections. 
“Many things are prerequisites to elections or may affect 
their outcome — voters, education, means of transportation, 
health, public discussion, immigration, private animosities, 
even the face or figure of the candidate; but authority to 
regulate the manner of holding them gives no right to con- 
trol any of these.” Whether the candidate be offered 
through primary or through convention, does not directly 
affect the manner of holding the election. “ Birth must 
precede but. it is no part of either funeral or apotheosis.” 
Thus “‘ we cannot conclude that authority to control party 
primaries or conventions for designating candidates was 
bestowed on Congress by the grant of power to regulate the 
manner of holding elections. The fair intendment of the 
words does not extend so far; the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not ascribe to them any such meaning. Nor is this 
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control necessary in order to effectuate the power expressly 
granted.” 

Justice Pitney, in refuting the majority opinion, asks the 
question: ‘“ Why should this provision of the Constitution 
— so vital to the very structure of the government — be so 
narrowly construed? It is said primaries were unknown 
when the Constitution was adopted. So were the steam 
railway and the electric telegraph. But the authority of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the several states 
was extended over these instrumentalities because it was 
recognized that the manner of conducting the commerce 
was not essential.” He continued his assault upon the logic 
of the opinion of the court, and here he is on much more 
solid ground, when he says that ‘‘as a practical matter the 
ultimate choice of the mass of voters is predetermined when 
the nominations have been made. Hence, the authority of 
Congress to regulate the primary elections and nominating 
conventions arises, of necessity, not from any indefinite or 
implied grant of power, but from one clearly expressed in 
the Constitution itself (Art. I, Sec. 8, Cl. 18): ‘To make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the government of the United 
States or in any department or office thereof.’ This is the 
power preservative of all others, and essential for adding 
vitality to the framework of the government. Among the 
primary powers to be carried into effect is the power to 
legislate through a Congress consisting of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives chosen by the people — in short, 
the power to maintain a law-making body representative in 
its character. Another is the specific power to regulate the 
‘manner of holding elections for Senators and Representa- 
tives’ conferred by Section 4 of the first article; and if this 
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does not in liberal terms extend to nominating proceedings 
intimately related to the election itself, it certainly does not 
in terms or by implication exclude federal control of those 
proceedings. . . . If Clause 18 adds nothing to the content 
of the other express powers, when these are literally inter- 
preted, it has no efficiency whatever and must be treated 
as superfluous.” But this is not the case, and therefore, 
“whatever meaning may be attributed to Section 4 of 
Article I, there is added by Clause 18 of Section 8 every- 
thing necessary or proper for carrying it into execution — 
which means, into practical and complete effect.” 

The effect of this decision was to invalidate that portion 
of the federal corrupt practices act which relates to the 
nomination of Senators. The underlying principle of Jus- 
tice McReynolds’ opinion withholds from Congress, not 
merely the right to govern nominations of Senators, but all 
power concerning any of the preliminaries of the single defi- 
nite act of their election.” Because of Justice McKenna’s 
qualified adherence to the opinion of the court, there re- 
mains some doubt as to the power of Congress at the pres- 
ent time. It seems clear that a portion of the corrupt prac- 
tices act has been invalidated, but we are not sure that a 
law passed after the Seventeenth Amendment covering 
primaries as well as elections would be held void; nor are 
we certain that the law as applied to Representatives is 
affected by the decision. 

An informal opinion concerning the effect of the ‘New- 
berry decision upon the corrupt practices act written by 
the Attorney-General of the United States to Representa- 
tive Luce of Massachusetts under date of November 15, 
1921, follows: ** 


28 See American Political Science Review, vol. 16, p. 22. 
24 Hearings, Committee on Election of President, etc., December 14, 


1921, pp. 4-5. 
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“My Dear Mr. Luce: In yours of the 31st ultimo, you re- 
quest my opinion as to whether the decision in the case of United 
States v. Newberry et al. ‘should be construed as invalidating 
the whole of the corrupt practices act or only so much thereof 
as relates to primaries.’ 

“‘T have not been able to give the question sufficient considera- 
tion to fully answer your inquiry, but the following suggestions 
may be of some assistance: 

“Tt is my opinion that the Newberry decision should be con- 
strued as invalidating all of the provisions of the act referred to 
relating to nominations for the office of Senator or Representative 
in Congress, whether by primaries, nominating conventions, or 
by endorsement at general or special elections. I am also of the 
opinion that as to statements of receipts and disbursements to be 
filed by the candidates for the office of Representative in Con- 
gress under Section 8 of the act, the only provison now in force 
and effect is the one which requires such statements to be filed 
in connection with the election of such candidates. 

“As United States Senators are not now elected by legislatures 
of the states as contemplated in the act, it is my opinion that this 
fact in connection with the holding in the Newberry decision 
makes it unnecessary for a candidate for United States Senator 
to file any statement whatever in connection with his nomination 
or election. 

“Tf the foregoing does not fully meet the requirements of the 
situation with which your committee is confronted, please advise 
me and I will be glad to give the matter further consideration. 

“Sincerely yours, 
> “ Harry M. DAuGHERTY, 
Attorney General.” 


This informal opinion was not as carefully worded as it 
might have been and is probably too broad. The decision 
of the court did not directly consider the case of Repre- 
sentatives, else Justice McKenna’s opinion might have been 
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different. In this connection an opinion written by the law 
committee of the National Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee in answer to a question placed before it by the 
Chairman of that committee is informing and apparently 
quite correct. In this written opinion the committee said: *° 


“Tf there were nothing to consider in this case except the 
conclusion of the majority of the court, we would have no hesi- 
tancy in answering in the negative the question submitted to us. 
This is a five to four decision. Mr. Justice McReynolds wrote 
the opinion of the majority. In this opinion Mr. Justice 
McKenna concurred with a reservation as follows: 

“¢Mr. Justice McKenna concurs in this opinion as applied 
to the statute under consideration which was enacted prior to 
the Seventeenth Amendment; but he reserves the question of the 
power of Congress under that amendment.’ 

“ What would have been Mr. Justice McKenna’s conclusion 
if the Seventeenth Amendment had been adopted prior to the 
enactment of the corrupt practices act and amendments thereto? 
Furthermore, the plaintiff in error — Newberry — was a candi- 
date for the Senate, and the Seventeenth Amendment applies only 
to Senators, and Mr. Justice McKenna ‘concurs in this opinion 
as applied to the statute under consideration, which was enacted 
prior to the Seventeenth Amendment.’ 

“As the Seventeenth Amendment applies to the Senate, so 
Article I, Section 2 of the Constitution applies to the House of 
Representatives. Article I, Section 2 was a part of the Constitu- 
tion prior to the enactment of the corrupt practices act in ques- 
tion. If the plaintiff in error had been a candidate for the House 
of Representatives there would have been no excuse for Mr. 
Justice McKenna’s qualified concurrence and reservation and 
then, instead of having a court divided five to four against the 
constitutionality of the act, the result might have been five to 
four in favor of the constitutionality of the act. The qualified 

25 Hearings, Committee on Election of President, etc., March 13, 1924, 
Pp. 36-37. 
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concurrence and reservation of Mr. Justice McKenna make this 
decision of the Supreme Court at best a fifty-fifty proposition 
when applied to a candidate for Representative in Congress at 
a primary election. 

“Therefore, we conclude, and wisdom and prudence dictate, 
that a candidate for Representative in Congress at a primary 
election should file sworn statements of his campaign expendi- 
tures with the Clerk of the House of Representatives, as required 
by the act of June 25, 1910, as amended by the act of August 
10,-19112" 


The Newberry decision, whether of sweeping effect as the 
Attorney-General indicated, or of limited effect as the Re- 
publican Congressional Law Committee states, nevertheless 
weakened the force of the existing corrupt practices act, 
and now renders imperative the passage of a new law. The 
decision makes the present law really only half a law be- 
cause it cannot apply to primaries for the election of Sen- 
ators. In about half of the states the primary election is 
the only important contest, and candidates in those states 
do not spend money in general elections. Why should a 
Democratic candidate for the Senatorship in Mississippi 
spend money in the election? A law which regulates the 
North but does not affect the South is obviously defective 
and unfair. Opportunity is now given to the Democratic 
Senators and Representatives from the South to silence once 
and for all by advocacy of a new law the statement that it 
is the South that has furnished the greatest opposition to 
the enactment of federal corrupt practices legislation.?® 

A new law rather than a constitutional amendment is sug- 
gested, because the isolated and qualified position of Jus- 
tice McKenna in the Newberry case makes it appear that 


26 Hearings, Committee on Election of President, etc., December 14, 
1924, p. 15. 
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a law passed after the adoption of the Seventeenth Amend- 
ment would not be viewed in the same light as the laws of 
1910 and 1911. The Seventeenth Amendment has strength- 
ened the case for federal regulation of nominations, and a 
constitutional amendment need not be considered until it 
becomes perfectly clear, as it is not now, that a new federal 
law passed at the present time would be void by reason of 
being beyond the power of Congress. Enough has been 
written to indicate the anaemic and hopeless condition of 
the present federal laws regulating campaign funds. The 
discovery of defects and imperfections in the practical op- 
eration and enforcement of some of the most important and 
vital provisions, and the adoption of the Seventeenth and 
Nineteenth Amendments to the Constitution, and the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Newberry case, suggest the 
necessity for revision and amendment. 

A law which merely remedies such defects as have been 
pointed out in the existing regulations would not be ade- 
quate. In addition to the many practical defects in the 
present laws, it is necessary to notice that those laws do not 
regulate certain matters which should be regulated. In 
other words, the present laws do not go far enough to secure 
adequate and complete regulation of campaign funds. The 
law should not go so far as to be obnoxious, because an ob- 
noxious law will not be respected; but it must fill up the 
large gaps in the present laws. 

One of the obvious gaps in the law at the present time is 
the lack of a provision requiring party committees to make 
public the sums of money raised and expended between 
campaigns. That large sums of money are expended be- 
tween campaigns is quite clear.” Headquarters must be 
maintained, and sometimes preliminary campaign work of 


27 See Chapter 3. 
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one kind or another must be carried on. All this requires 
money, but no accounts are rendered. Present laws, both 
state and federal, provide only for the publicity of campaign 
funds during and immediately after campaigns; all other 
funds raised or expended are not regulated.** Expenditures 
made by a party committee in January for publicity mate- 
rial or equipment are a part of the expenditures of a cam- 
paign quite as much as are those made during the campaign, 
and obviously they should be accounted for. Under the 
existing laws party funds are still partly secret, despite the 
fact that adequate regulation can be secured only by com- 
plete publicity. No loop-hole which might permit evasion 
should remain. 

Again, if there is a deficit after an election (and there 
usually is), the public is not informed how that deficit is 
made up. Many party expense statements show deficits. 
After the campaign of 1916 the Democratic National Com- 
mittee was left with a debit balance of $650,000.”° After 
the campaign of 1920 the Republican National Committee 
found itself with a deficit of approximately $1,400,000.°° 
These sums had been expended in the campaign and the 
public had as much right to know who furnished the money 
after the campaign as during the campaign. 

When the Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee directed an appeal to the country on November 23, 
1920, asking for funds to wipe out the large deficit remain- 
ing after the presidential campaign of that year, he insisted 
that the thousand-dollar rule be observed.** The collection 
of funds went on apace until the deficit was eliminated, but 


28 The federal law of 1925 brings improvement in this respect. 

29 Kenyon Committee Hearings, vol. 1, p. 1152. 

80 Letter from J. G. Hipsley, Secretary of Treasurer Upham, June 21, 
1924. 

81 New York Times, November 24, 1920, 7:1. 
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there was no publicity concerning it. The public was not 
informed as to how the large sum was secured. When the 
Senate committee investigated the oil leases, testimony was 
taken to the effect that there was at least one gift of $75,- 
ooo to the Republican deficit; and this represents the first 
and the only information that has been given. 

On the Democratic side the same practice is followed, but 
the sums raised to wipe out deficits are not so large. On 
May 12, 1924, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
reported to the Senate a resolution requesting the treas- 
urers of both national committees to report contributions 
made since the election of 1920. The intention was to se- 
cure information concerning deficits which under the ex- 
isting law was not made public. Senator Magnus Johnson 
of Minnesota, who introduced the resolution, was mainly 
interested in securing information about gifts of money from 
the large packing interests, apparently under the impression 
that gifts from corporations were received by the two great 
parties. But his resolution was commendable, and after a 
brief discussion it was passed by the Senate.** The resolu- 
tion merely made a request and the information has never 
been furnished to the Senate.** No doubt there is much 
that the public should know concerning these between- 
campaign funds, but information is not likely to be forth- 
coming until the law makes such a requirement. The pres- 
ent loop-hole in the law is very convenient for the party 
committees. 

32 Congressional Record, vol. 65, pp. 8587-8590. 

33 A letter from Senator Johnson’s secretary under date of October 10, 
1924, imparts the following information: “The resolution introduced by 
Senator Johnson, asking political parties to report campaign contributions, 
has not been complied with by either of the two old parties. Evidently 
there was something about their campaign funds or contributors which the 


committees of these parties felt should not be discussed. At any rate, no 
report has yet been made in response to the resolution.” 
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In state and county as well as national campaigns, party 
deficits are incurred. The same secret way of gathering 
the money to pay off the deficits is followed, and the public 
is left in the dark. In Ohio, in 1920, the Republican State 
Committee after the campaign had liabilities of $150,000 
over and above their receipts.** In 1922 the same commit- 
tee stated that its unpaid bills, for which no money was 
available, amounted to “about $23,000.”*° In 1924 the 
committee had a deficit of $70,000.°° From an inspection 
of hundreds of expense statements one learns that as often 
as not party committees, local, state, and national, spend 
more money than they raise during the campaign. Some- 
times the deficit is only a few hundred dollars; but many 
times it amounts to thousands of dollars. Regardless of its 
size or of the place where it was incurred, it is wiped out in 
the same secret way. 

In his Speech of Acceptance, President Coolidge clearly 
stated the objection to party deficits and imposed a com- 
mendable requirement upon his managers, when he said: 
“The statutes provide for publication of the names of con- 
tributors and of amounts contributed. But a deficit at the 
end of a campaign in part defeats this. The budget will 
cure that defect. So far as the Republican party is con- 
cerned, I have made an absolute requirement that our com- 
mittee shall live within its means. I hope it will have a 
surplus on election day, but it must not have a deficit.” * 
This requirement made by the President was rigidly ad- 
hered to throughout the campaign, so that the Republican 
National Committee ended the campaign with a large sur- 
plus. This was really quite an achievement when one con- 


84 Statement filed in Columbus with the Secretary of State. 
85 Statement filed in Columbus with the Secretary of State. 
86 Ibid. 

87 Republican Campaign Textbook, 1924, p. 32. 
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siders that at the close of nearly every presidential cam- 
paign since 1912 the national committees of both parties 
have been in debt to the extent of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars.°* In 1924 the Democratic National Committee, 
although its expenditures were considerably smaller than 
those of the Republican National Committee and just 
slightly over the million dollar mark, ended the campaign 
with a deficit amounting to $300,000. 

It is not likely that any business concern would conduct 
its affairs in a manner which would permit obligations to be 
incurred without visible means of payment. If a party 
committee cannot secure enough money to finance the kind 
of campaign it desires, it should not in any case be per- 
mitted to incur obligations far beyond its means. A small 
deficit is not necessarily objectionable, but a large one is; 
and whether or not a party be permitted to spend more 
money than it has on hand, at least publicity should be 
given to the money raised to meet the deficit. 

New Jersey has a law which prohibits every campaign 
manager from authorizing any expenditure unless the 
amount required is on deposit in some national or state 
bank or trust company; and there is to be no expenditure 
by anyone unless on a written order made on a required 
form by a campaign manager.*® If the national govern- 
ment had a law imposing a similar requirement, and an 
additional requirement for publicity concerning all money 
raised and expended between campaigns, a distinct im- 
provement would be brought about. 

_ Another important gap in the present laws results in in- 
adequate publicity. It would be an easy matter for the 


38 See Table I. 
39 Statement filed in Washington with the Clerk of the House. 
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Clerk of the House of Representatives to compile after 
every election a public document showing the total receipts 
and disbursements of each candidate and each party com- 
mittee.*t Georgia and New Hampshire require expense 
accounts to be published in several newspapers throughout 
the state. A similar requirement could be made in the fed- 
eral law, so that each candidate and party committee could 
give adequate publicity throughout the country, or in each 
district, concerning its receipts and disbursements. In the 
last two presidential campaigns congressional investigat- 
ing committees have given publicity to national committee 
expenditures, but if there had not been a committee very 
little attention would have been given to the matter. The 
provision found in several state laws whereby candidates 
and parties are required to open up their accounts to oppos- 
ing candidates and parties during the campaign, might be 
copied into the federal law. Any other requirement which 
would bring about publicity concerning campaign funds 
should be made, provided it really achieved publicity and 
were not merely a nuisance. 

It is possibie that a new corrupt practices act should con- 
tain a provision similar to the English law in regard to 
certain kinds of expenditures. Political expenditures may 
be divided into two classes; first, those which are intended 
to inform the electorate; and second, those which give an ad- 
vantage to the candidate or party with the most money. The 
first class should be unrestricted, because education along 
political lines is absolutely necessary to the welfare and 
progress of the nation. But as regards the second class, it 
is apparent that no end of harm can come from unrestricted 
expenditures of this kind. Many state laws have provisions 


41 See H. R. 9809, 67th Congress, Second Session, for such a proposed 
requirement. 
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which prohibit, for example, the hiring of carriages or other 
conveyances, because it is realized that if carriages are used 
by one side they are likely to be used by the other, so that 
the side with the most money will have an undue advantage 
in this respect. Similarly, excessive hiring of workers does 
not always conduce to the highest type of election and 
should therefore be restricted. Of course, no law could 
successfully reach those persons who work for a candidate 
or a party without compensation, and there is no reason 
why any law should prevent the personal friends of a can- 
didate from working in his behalf or in behalf of his party. 
There should be a requirement, however, preventing the 
receipt of contributions after seven to ten days preceding 
the election, for in the absence of such a provision contri- 
butions will pour in at the last minute when publicity can- 
not be given to them. 

It is not absolutely necessary that the public should be 
informed as to all expenditures made in behalf of candi- 
dates for the Presidency or the Vice-Presidency, or for the 
Senate or the House of Representatives, whether by na- 
tional, state or local committees. But such information is 
highly desirable, and if the federal law can reach out to the 
extent of requiring all committees which have anything to 
do with the election of Congressmen or Senators to file 
statements of receipts and disbursements in such manner 
that they can be properly compiled for the whole country, 
it is most likely that good results would follow. 

As long as there is any way to cover up expenditures and 
evade complete publicity, it will be resorted to. There is 
no reason why anyone should fear public opinion if a full 
and honest account is rendered. But quite generally both 
candidates and parties fear the consequences of making a 
clean breast of their financial dealings. They fear that 
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their figures will be misunderstood or misinterpreted, and 
it is not to be denied that such has often been the case. 
Usually when a large sum is expended by a candidate or a 
party, a loud cry is raised about “corrupting the electo- 
rate” or “ buying the election,” and a fair consideration of 
all the facts concerned is not generally given. At all events 
there are enough instances of misrepresentation to cause 
politicians to fear complete publicity. When Mr. Pinchot 
expended $120,000 to have himself nominated for Governor 
of Pennsylvania there was little comment; but when Mr. 
Newberry expended $200,000 to defeat the best advertised 
candidate for the Senatorship in Michigan, it produced a 
great commotion even though no proof of bribery or other 
corrupt practices could be given.*? Such charges and 
counter-charges as attended the Newberry case naturally 
put fear into the hearts of many politicians who would give 
complete publicity to their expenditures. 

Such being the case, ways will be found to get around 
full publicity unless thorough-going regulations are devised. 
A regulation which would result in the publication of all 
party accounts would reduce the possibilities of evasion. 
Such a regulation was proposed in a bill introduced in the 
Sixty-fourth Congress and reported out by Senator Reed 
of Missouri.** Section 7 of this bill required a statement 
from every state and national committee within twenty days 
and again within ten days before any election, to be deliv- 
ered to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. It 
prohibited contributions after the closing of the last men- 
tioned statement, and it required a full statement of all 
disbursements within thirty days after the election. Such 
statements had to be sworn to, had to be true and com- 


42 See the opinions written by the court in 256 U. S. 232 (1921). 
43 Sen. Rep. No. 898, 64th Congress, Second Session, 
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plete, and had to be preserved by the Clerk as a public 
record for two years. County committees were required 
to report to their respective state committees the aggregate 
of their contributions and disbursements within ten days 
after the election, and the summaries of the expenditures 
made by the county committees had to be transmitted by 
the state committee to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

It is not beyond the power of Congress to enact a law of 
this kind. If to protect federal elections regulations are 
made which affect the election of local officers, it does not 
mean that such regulations are invalid. If the federal gov- 
ernment is not able to protect itself from fraud and corrup- 
tion in the election of its own officials, there will be a break- 
down of the whole governmental machine. The mere fact 
that a county committee spends more money for the elec- 
tion of officials other than Congressmen or Senators does 
not mean that the money expended by that committee is 
not within the jurisdiction of the federal government. Ex- 
penditures by such committees are hardly separable, so that 
if in protecting the purity of federal elections it is neces- 
sary incidentally to affect local elections, the federal gov- 
ernment can do so.** If injurious results would follow the 
absence of federal regulations, and the federal government 
held it necessary to intervene in order to protect the purity 
of its own elections, it is not reasonable to say that it can 
only partially protect itself. Either it has the power or it 
does not have the power, and since it seems quite clear that 
it has the power, the only fair conclusion is that the power 
can be exercised so as to accomplish the purposes for which 
it was granted. 

There appear to be no adjudicated cases in the federal 


44 See Shreveport case, 234 U.S. 342 (1914). 
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courts directly involving the question as to the power of 
Congress to control state and local political committees in 
regard to campaign contributions in the course of a cam- 
paign leading up to an election for state and local officers 
at which Congressmen or Senators are to be elected. But 
the power of Congress to regulate and control state officers 
in regard to elections in which Congressmen are elected, 
even though state and county officers are also elected at 
such elections, is well established, at least so far as their 
acts have anything to do with the election of Congressmen.*® 
To require that expense statements must be filed by all com- 
mittees which spend money on behalf of candidates running 
for office in any election at which Congressmen are to be 
elected, is not going any further than the federal laws which 
regulated the actions of state officers in protecting the purity 
of elections. Therefore, although the matter is not free 
from doubt,** it would seem that a requirement like the one 
in the above-mentioned bill would be sustained by the 
courts. 


45 This matter has been thoroughly tested and considered by the courts 
of the country, including the Supreme Court of the United States, espe- 
cially in the cases of Ex Parte Siebold (100 U. S. 371), decided in 1870, 
and in Ex Parte Clark (100 U. S. 399), and in Ex Parte Yarborough (100 
U. S. 651). See also Ex Parte Coy (127 U.S. 721), and Blitz v. United 
States (153 U. S. 308), Ex Parte Perkins (29 Fed. 900). A number of 
similar cases in the District and Circuit courts are collected in a note in 
Bae Ily Ro An 008% 

46 In Ex Parte Siebold (100 U. S. 371), 1879, the court said: “In 
what we have said it must be remembered that we are dealing only with 
the subject of elections of Representatives to Congress. If for its own 
convenience a state sees fit to elect state or county officials at the same 
time and in conjunction with the election of Representatives, Congress will 
not be thereby deprived of the right to make regulations in reference to 
the latter. We do not mean to say, however, that for any acts of the 
officers of election, having exclusive reference to the election of state or 
county officers, they will be amenable to federal jurisdiction; nor do we 
understand that the enactments of Congress now under consideration have 
any application to such acts.” 
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During the debate on the Postal Salary Increase bill in 
the first session of the Sixty-eighth Congress, Senator Borah 
made a proposal similar to the one just mentioned.*’ His 
amendment to the bill provided that “all committees, local, 
state or national,” should publish reports of all contribu- 
tions received. The amendment was adopted and incor- 
porated in the bill, but the bill was later vetoed by the 
President on grounds of economy, although he expressed 
sympathy with the Borah amendment and stated that if it 
had been by itself he would have signed it. During the de- 
bate on the amendment no objections were raised to the 
wide field covered by it. Other objections were raised, but 
no fault was found with the provisions which required local 
and state committees as well as national committees to file 
expense statements. 

One of the chief weaknesses of the present corrupt prac- 
tices act is the absence of a provision making it worth while 
for anybody to enforce it.** No one receives any personal 
advantage from the enforcement of this law unless in a 
second election he may be successful. The reason for this 
is that it is the American rule — with a few exceptions in 
Indiana, Missouri, and some other states—that when a 


47 Congressional Record, vol. 65, p. 9770, May 26, 1924. 

48 Section 13, of the Kenyon bill, S. 2963, 67th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, might well be copied into a new federal law. This section is as fol- 
lows: “ That in event any candidate for the office of Senator, Representa- 
tive, or Delegate in the Congress of the United States shall knowingly 
violate, or permit to be violated, any of the provisions of this act, and such 
candidate is elected by reason of such unlawful practice, and a notice of 
intention to contest his or her election is filed, as required by law, within 
30 days, after the result of such election shall have been determined by 
the officers or board authorized to determine the same, each House in 
Congress is hereby authorized to forfeit his or her said office of Senator 
or Representative and Delegate in Congress, as the case may be, and to 
. seat the person obtaining the next highest number of votes for said office, 
provided such person is otherwise qualified and eligible for said office, each 
House judging the election, return, and qualification of its own Members.” 
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majority candidate has been declared ineligible for office 
his seat does not go to the minority candidate. Under the 
British law, if a public officer is found guilty of violating 
the law, the next man is given the seat. Since this is the 
case, naturally all the candidates and all the party organi- 
zations are brought to support the law, because if a Con- 
servative violates the law and is consequently thrown out 
of office, a Liberal or a Laborite takes his seat, or vice 
versa. Such a practice provides a real penalty and insures 
adequate enforcement. Until the American practice is 
changed in this regard, it is doubtful if we shall ever secure 
adequate enforcement. 

In the matter of enforcement it would be advisable to 
introduce into the federal law some provisions similar to 
those contained in many state laws, whereby in case a can- 
didate or party ignores the law by failing to file an expense 
statement this fact shall be certified to the proper legal offi- 
cials for prosecution.*® Indeed, the requirement should 


49 Sections 12 and 14 of the Rucker bill, H. R. 9800, 67th Congress, 
Second Session, cover this point very well. The sections are as follows: 
“That the statements required by section 10 of this act to be made by 
candidates for Senator or Representative before election shall include the 
full name and post office address, if known, of each opponent for election, 
together with the name and number of the federal judicial district in which 
such opponent resides. If any person named in any such statement as a 
candidate for election to the office of Senator or Representative shall fail, 
neglect, or refuse to file any statement therein required, it shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
as the case may be, within 30 days after such statement or statements 
should have been filed, to certify the fact that such candidate has failed to 
comply with the provisions of section 1o herein to the district attorney of 
the United States for the federal judicial district in which said candidate 
resides, and upon receiving such certificate the district attorney shall imme- 
diately ascertain the facts as to those candidates certified to be delinquent 
and institute prosecutions against all who have violated this act.” Sec- 
tion 14: “ That jurisdiction over all violations of sections 9 and 1o of this 
act is hereby conferred upon any district court of the United States held in 
the federal judicial district in which the congressional district or the state, 
as the case may be, or any part of the congressional district or state in 
which the accused resides, is situate.” 
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even go further — and this appears very important to any- 
one who has examined hundreds of expense statements — 
and make it incumbent either upon the officer with whom 
the statements are filed or upon some committee, carefully 
to inspect the accounts that are filed in order to ascertain 
if they are in proper form and, more especially, if they are 
complete and truthful.°° Such a requirement would not en- 
tail a great amount of work and it would serve to let can- 
didates and parties know that the accounts rendered were 
destined to be scrutinized and not merely filed away or de- 
stroyed. Why not permit a committee similar to the Eng- 
lish Committee on Public Accounts, which examines the ac- 
counts rendered by the Comptroller and Auditor General, 
to examine election accounts, to decide whether there have 
been any violations of the law, and, if so, to cause the guilty 
candidate to be unseated and the political party and its 
officers to be punished? 

The law as it now exists provides “that money expended 
by any such candidate to meet and discharge any assess- 
ment, fee or charge made or levied upon candidates by the 
laws of the state in which he resides, or for his necessary 
personal expenses, incurred for himself alone, for travel and 
subsistence, stationery and postage, writing or printing 
(other than in newspapers) and distributing letters, circu- 
lars, and posters, and for telegraph and telephone service, 
shall not be regarded as an expenditure within the meaning 
of this section, and shall not be considered any part of the 
sum herein fixed as the limit of expenses and need not be 
shown in the statements herein required to be filed.” This 


50 It might be well for any political party to have the right to a sum- 
mary inquiry before a court on the question of political contributions and 
influences. There should be at least some way whereby interested parties 
‘ could compel an accounting or ascertain the truthfulness of the accounting 
that has been made. This is permitted in many states, and it furnishes an- 
other weapon that can be used against a corrupt party or candidate. 
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provision makes it necessary for the candidate to draw up 
two sets of accounts in many cases, one complying with his 
own state law, and the other complying with the federal law. 
More publicity is given to the accounts filed under the fed- 
eral law, but it must be remembered that the accounts so 
filed do not contain a full accounting of all disbursements, 
because all the items above quoted are excluded. This ex- 
plains why many of the accounts filed by Senators appear 
so ridiculously low, and also why one can inspect the ac- 
count of a Senator filed under his own state law and then 
inspect an account filed by the same Senator under the fed- 
eral law, only to discover great differences in the amount of 
money accounted for. 

There is no good reason why a certain class of expendi- 
tures should be excepted from the limitations and require- 
ments of the statute. It would be easy for a senatorial 
candidate to “distribute letters, circulars or posters” so 
widely that it would cost him many thousands of dollars. 
He could spend enormous sums for “stationery and post- 
age” or for “telegraph and telephone service” and still 
not be required, under the federal law, to account for them. 
Still, it seems to be the aim of all those who are interested 
in the purity of elections to discourage the use of large sums 
of money. But here opportunity is given, not only for 
spending large sums of money, but also for keeping such 
sums secret, so far as the federal law is concerned. Per- 
haps this exception in the law was intended to be a joker, 
because it permits a candidate with some show of pride to 
point to his account filed with the federal government show- 
ing an expenditure of only $423 or some such perfectly 
legitimate sum. Of course this sum does not actually rep- 
resent all the candidate’s expenses, but for the purposes of 
the law it does. 
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Aside from the above considerations there is no sound 
reason why a candidate should be forced to the trouble of 
making out two entirely different statements. The law 
should not make any requirement which cannot be fulfilled 
without unnecessary work. ‘To require too many reports 
makes trouble for the candidate usually in the midst of the 
busiest part of his campaign, and when he has to make out 
two entirely different kinds of accounts obviously his diffi- 
culties are increased. 

This existing requirement can be remedied in one of two 
ways: either by causing the candidate to file an account 
showing all the expenditures made and thus bringing the 
federal law into harmony with most of the state laws; or 
better still, by abrogating that part of the present law which 
provides that ‘‘ this act shall not be construed to annul or 
vitiate the laws of any state, not directly in conflict there- 
with, relating to the nomination or election of candidates for 
the offices herein named, or to exempt such candidate from 
complying with such state laws.” If the latter course were 
followed candidates would be relieved of the necessity of 
filing two sets of statements, one state and one national, 
and difficulty and confusion at certain times would be 
eliminated. 

Is it not better to have uniformity in the matter rather 
than unfairness and confusion? Is it not wiser to put all 
candidates for the House of Representatives or for the Sen- 
ate on exactly the same plane and subject to the same regu- 
lations? The federal law adopts the provisions of the vari- 
ous state laws for the purpose of limiting the election ex- 
penditures of candidates for the Senate and the House. If 
the state law limits such candidates to a figure less than the 
figure mentioned in the federal law, the state figure applies. 
But if the state figure is larger than the federal figure, the 
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federal figure applies. This leads to diversity in the re- 
quirements for election expenditures, and since the federal 
law does not regulate primaries, and state laws provide in 
various ways for primary expenditures, there is also diver- 
sity in this important respect. Now, if a new federal law 
could provide absolute uniformity in the matter, if it were 
expressly stated that the law annulled any provision in any 
state law requiring a candidate for the House or for the 
Senate to do anything otherwise than that provided by the 
federal law, all this unfairness and diversity in the different 
laws would be eliminated. 

Article I, Section 4, of the Constitution gives ample au- 
thority for the enactment of such a provision. The federal 
government can certainly control the election of its own 
officers, and any jurisdiction which the state may exercise 
over elections of federal officers is subject at all times to 
the superior power of the federal government. If Congress 
holds that injustice is being done under the existing provi- 
sions, it has the power to remedy the situation by placing 
the election — and as has previously been opined, even the 
nomination -— of its own members completely and exclu- 
sively under its own jurisdiction. The adjudicated cases 
make this point clear. It is not likely that the states would 
complain of this action by Congress, and certainly the can- 
didate would not complain. In any event the authority to 
take such action exists. 

In at least one other respect the federal laws relating to 
campaign funds are quite innocuous and, it is also thought, 
quite objectionable. The law of ro11 states that “no can- 
didate for Representative in Congress or for Senator of the 
United States shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise, 
or cause to be given, contributed, expended, used, or prom- 
ised, in procuring his nomination and election, any sum, in 
the aggregate, in excess of the amount which he may law- 
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fully give, contribute, expend, or promise under the laws of 
the state in which he resides: Provided, that no candidate 
for Representative in Congress shall give, contribute, ex- 
pend, use, or promise any sum, in the aggregate exceeding 
five thousand dollars, in any campaign for his nomination 
and election; and no candidate for Senator of the United 
States, shall give, contribute, expend, use, or promise any 
sum, in the aggregate, exceeding ten thousand dollars in any 
campaign for his nomination and election.” There are simi- 
lar limiting provisions in many of the laws in the different 
states. Perhaps it was thought by the framers of the law 
that this provision would succeed in eliminating the use of 
sums of money in excess of the sums mentioned either in 
the federal or in the state laws. Of course it applied only 
to the candidate himself; it did not extend to the candi- 
date’s friends, and thus a loop-hole was provided. But 
even in its application to the candidate the law has not been 
effective. Usually the candidate can keep his account in 
small figures by virtue of the provision which permits him 
to except many of his expenses from the statement; and 
also he can always keep within the law himself by permit- 
ting others to spend the money for him. 

Even in the much-discussed Newberry case, the fact that 
there was no proof that the candidate had exceeded the 
limits of the law, although it was well known that large 
sums had been expended in his behalf, gives an illustration 
of how ineffective and helpless the limiting provision is. 
What difference is there between the expenditures of a 
candidate and the expenditures of his friends and com- 
mittees? All the money is used for the same purpose, 
namely, the nomination or election of the candidate; and 
as long as the law permits any sum to be expended by 

others, what is the use of limiting the sum that a candidate 


can spend? 
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Furthermore, it is clear that such limiting provisions do 
not even limit the candidate; and even if they did limit him, 
it would be wrong to do so. A way will always be found 
to circumvent an irksome, unjust law. If a candidate be- 
lieves it necessary to spend $25,000 to secure his nomina- 
tion and election to the United States Senate, he will find a 
way to spend it. And who is competent to say that $25,- 
ooo is too large a sum for a candidate to spend for such a 
purpose? Certainly much larger sums can be expended in 
many states for perfectly legitimate and reasonable pur- 
poses. Instead of limiting the candidate to a fixed sum, it 
would be better to permit him to spend so much per voter; 
or even better, to permit him to spend as much money as 
he cared to, provided he spent it in perfectly legitimate and 
proper ways. 

It is not fair to impose the same requirements upon every 
candidate. In most elections one of the candidates has the 
advantage of being already in office. If he is a Congress- 
man, he can use his franking privilege to good advantage. 
Since he is well known throughout the district — well ad- 
vertised — he does not need to spend much money. But 
his opponent, who may be quite as able a man for the posi- 
tion, is not well known, and to stand any chance of election 
he is forced to spend considerable sums to advertise himself. 
To limit the two men to the same expenditures would obvi- 
ously be unfair. Congressmen will admit this, and any fair- 
minded man cannot fail to realize that inequalities between 
men are bound to exist and that it is futile to try to elimi- 
nate them. This is certainly true at least in regard to 
elections. 

It will be contended that the removal of limitations will 
result in inordinate expenditures in campaigns, but the fact 
is that the present law does not prevent this anyway. The 
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man who accepts the facts and acts accordingly, has good 
common sense; the man who continues to delude himself 
into believing that what he hopes is true, is not conducing 
to the promotion of the cause he pretends to be supporting. 
In the last analysis, there are certain conditions which no 
law can remedy. Hence it is wiser to make a few neces- 
sary requirements and see to it that they are enforced, than 
it is to pile up regulations until no one regards them. The 
main purpose to be achieved — and this is one of the main 
contentions advanced —is to compel complete and ade- 
quate publicity concerning contributions and disbursements. 
When one tries to go far beyond this, one gets into deep 
water. 

Despite the fact that the federal laws regulating cam- 
paign funds are often referred to as corrupt practices acts, 
it is erroneous to believe that these laws are of the class 
mentioned. The truth is, there is no federal corrupt prac- 
tices act. There is only a federal publicity law with a few 
subsidiary requirements, one preventing the receipt of con- 
tributions from corporations, another prohibiting bribery, 
and another preventing the solicitation of gifts from civil 
service appointees. The last laws which could properly be 
described as corrupt practices acts were repealed in 1894 
and nothing of a comprehensive nature has since been sub- 
stituted in their place. 

There is no general agreement that it is necessary for 
Congress to pass a comprehensive corrupt practices act. 
But if such a law would improve the character of federal 
elections in this country to the same extent that the British 
statute has had that effect in England, we can only hope for 
such an enactment in this country in the near future. The 
reasons for the repeal of the laws in 1894 are not quite 
clear. There was some argument that they were being used 
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to discriminate against certain sections of the country, and 
the fact that a Democratic Congress repealed them lends 
some strength to this argument. There were more occasions 
for calling the laws into use in the South than in any other 
part of the country, and when an opportunity was presented 
to repeal the laws that were obnoxious to the South it was 
accepted. Many years have since passed and conditions 
have changed, so that at the present time there would not 
be as many objections as there were then to the passage of 
a comprehensive corrupt practices act. It does not require 
very extensive inquiry to learn that many irregularities ex- 
ist at the present time in federal elections, not only in the 
South, but in other parts of the country. And if we pro- 
ceed on the assumption that anything conducive to the pu- 
rity of elections should be adopted, we can hardly oppose 
the suggestion that a new corrupt practices act should be 
enacted. 

It becomes apparent to anyone who attempts to analyze 
political expenditures with an eye on the question as to how 
they can best be regulated so as to conform to the highest 
standards of public morality, that there is infinite difficulty 
in providing an adequate preventive for every conceivable 
abuse. We already have an abundance of regulatory mate- 
rial in the states, and we also have sufficient regulations in 
the federal government to make it appear that we are con- 
cerned about the matter of campaign funds. But as has 
been pointed out in this chapter, and as will be further 
demonstrated in the chapter which follows, these numerous 
regulations have not been successful. Too many regula- 
tions and unreasonable regulations are likely to lead to 
evasions. ‘The experience we have had with federal and 
state publicity leads us quite certainly to the conclusion 
that political expenditures can best be controlled by ade- 
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quate publicity, and not by legislative limitations and other 
similar provisions. Publicity concerning political expendi- 
tures seems to be the best solution, not because it is a sure 
remedy nor because it is the most thorough one; it is the 
desirable method because on the basis of our experience we 
have more reason to suppose that it will bring about more 
improvements than any other. Politicians and statesmen 
will agree that it is quite fruitless to attempt to regulate 
every line of political activity. Fanciful regulations may 
be devised by theoretical students, but they will be disre- 
garded when it comes to a close and hard-fought campaign. 
Consequently, why not attempt something reasonable and 
let well enough alone? 

In introducing his rider to the Postal Salary Increase bill, 
Senator Borah of Idaho expressed this opinion very clearly 
when he said that “the real remedy for the abuse of the 
use of money in campaigns is that of publicity, rather than 
to undertake to control the matter through statutes which 
simply provide for punishment in case parties violating the 
law are arrested and convicted. In other words I prefer 
to depend upon publicity for the purity of elections rather 
than criminal law.” *' Senator Robinson of Arkansas voiced 
a similar sentiment when he said that “a limitation on the 
amount of a contribution which any one is permitted by a 
statute to make is easily avoided by simply dividing up the 
contribution and having it recorded in the names of a num- 
ber of individuals. So I am inclined to think that the most 
effective way of preventing corrupt practices growing out of 
campaign contributions is to pursue a legislative policy that 
is calculated to require absolute publicity respecting them.” 

In the Senate debate over the Borah proposal it became 
apparent that Senators who are necessarily acquainted with 


51 Congressional Record, vol. 65, pp. 9761-9771, May 26, 1924. 
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practical politics clearly understand that the federal laws 
are evaded and circumvented in various ways. The debate 
also demonstrated that even in the Senate the provisions of 
the law are not known, and, when known, are not under- 
stood. Senator Robinson was certain that the accounts 
filed according to law were not open to public inspection in 
the office of the Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
Senator Walsh of Massachusetts was of the opinion that 
the present law applied only to members of Congress and 
did not compel a committee working for the election of a 
President of the United States to file a statement of its 
receipts and disbursements. A reading of the laws will 
show that both the Senators were wrong. Senator Robinson 
did, however, make one statement which was about correct. 
“In the first place,” he said, ‘‘ very few know of the exist- 
ence of the statute. In the next place, it has not operated 
effectively to give publicity concerning campaign contribu- 
tions.” 

The Borah proposal was the most recent attempt to build 
up the dilapidated law.*” But it was purely a makeshift 
and did not make sufficient provision for the publicity 
which it required. In this respect it did not go beyond the 
requirements of the existing laws, save that it extended 
them to local and state committees. Many other proposals 
to amend or extend or revise the present straggling laws 
have been brought forward in recent years. Shortly after 
the passage of the laws of 1910 and rort bills were intro- 
duced to modify them, and some of these bills were even 
discussed in the House or in the Senate.** Thus it was 


52 A later attempt succeeded in 1925, U. S. Statutes at Large, vol. 43, 
Pp. 1070-1072. For a brief mention of this law see my note in the Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, vol. 19, pp. 560-564. 

53 See House Report No. 88, 63rd Congress, First Session; also Sen. 
Rep. No. 112, 63rd Congress, First Session; also Sen. Rep. No. 898, 64th 
Congress, Second Session to accompany H. R. 15,842. 
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early realized that the laws bearing on the matter were not 
adequate. In every Congress since 1911 there have been 
proposals to change the law, and recently the attempts have 
been more numerous but not more successful. 

One bill proposed by Senator Owen of Oklahoma goes 
further than any of the others.** It extends regulations to 
state and county committees as well as to national commit- 
tees; it regulates primaries as well as elections; it makes 
excellent provisions for obtaining greater publicity; it pro- 
vides a better method for enforcing the law; it enumerates 
the purposes for which money can be expended; and in 
other commendable ways it improves the existing arrange- 
ments. The bill can be improved, but it represents the best 
and boldest attempt yet made to improve the situation. A 
bill introduced by Senator Kenyon whose interest in and 
whose contributions to the subject of campaign funds have 
been great, attempts to remedy certain defects in the exist- 
ing law.°° Representative Rucker, who has been most in- 
terested in this subject, introduced a bill which would have 
resulted in revising, amending, and codifying the present 
laws.°° Representative Cable of Ohio introduced several 
bills on the subject in the House.’ After the Newberry 
decision, an amended corrupt practices act even passed the 
Senate, but was not acted upon by the House.** Senator 
Pomerene of Ohio introduced an amendment to the rules of 
the Senate which would have required every candidate for 
the Senate to file expense accounts both for the primary and 
for the election, and in case of any wilful violation of the 


54 See S. 1881, 68th Congress, First Session. 

®5 See S. 2063, 67th Congress, Second Session. 

56 See H. R. 9809, 67th Congress, Second Session. 

57 See H. R. 9826, 67th Congress, First Session; and H. R. 9720, 67th 
Congress, Second Session; and H. R. 6851, 68th Congress, First Session. 

58 See S. 3606, 67th Congress, Second Session. 
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rule the candidate would have been denied his seat.” This 
proposal was not more than a temporary expedient, because 
it could easily have been altered by a succeeding Senate, 
but it pointed out a new avenue of approach to the solution 
of the problem. Following the Newberry decision, several 
joint resolutions were introduced in the House and in the 
Senate providing for constitutional amendments whereby 
Congress would be given the power to regulate primaries as 
well as elections.“ These proposals are based on the fear 
that a new federal law would be declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. As has been indicated above, this 
fear is not shared by everybody, and the best line of ap- 
proach seems to be to enact a law and await the results; 
for in case it should be declared void, then it would be time 
to pass a constitutional amendment. 

To summarize the conclusions reached as to the effective- 
ness of the present laws regulating campaign funds, we may 
safely say that they have had a good effect upon the pub- 
lic because they have elevated the general attitude of the 
people toward the use of money in elections. They have 
also provided a certain amount of publicity, even though 
that publicity has not been general or sufficiently broad. 
They have been observed by certain persons and organiza- 
tions and disregarded by others, but in any case they have 
been very much a factor of restraint. For the reason that 
they have not been assisted by a general corrupt practices 
act, they have not reached certain abuses which must be 
eliminated. Numerous defects and omissions have appeared 
in the working of the laws: they do not make it worth while 
for anybody to enforce them; they do not compel publicity 


59 See S. Res. 210, 67th Congress, Second Session. 

60 See S. J. Res. 155, 67th Congress, Second Session; also H. J. Res. 
22, 68th Congress, First Session; and H. J. Res. 91, 68th Congress, First 
Session. 
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regarding party deficits or regarding money raised between 
campaigns; they do not provide adequate means of enforce- 
ment; they are technically defective in several other re- 
spects. The adoption of the Seventeenth and Nineteenth 
Amendments has made certain parts of the laws entirely 
out of date. The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Newberry case has left the whole matter in considerable 
doubt. 

Considering all these circumstances, there is an immedi- 
ate need for complete revision of our laws regulating cam- 
paign funds. No time should be wasted. The improve- 
ments should be made before another campaign rolls around. 
A revision which merely tries to bring the present law up 
to date and make it conform to the Newberry decision is 
not enough.** There must be a complete and thorough- 
going overhauling of all the laws, supplying additions here 
and eliminating provisions there. In other words, the prac- 
tice of political campaigns demands a bold attempt to main- 
tain the purity of elections, and no half-way measures will 
suffice. Without making so many requirements that it 
would be difficult for anyone to observe them, that is, with- 
out making the law obnoxious, regulations can be devised 
which will commend themselves to persons of all sorts, and 
thereby achieve that complete publicity which is so essen- 
tial to the purity of elections. 


61 This is all that the law of 1925 accomplishes. 
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If the national government had to depend upon the fed- 
eral laws alone for protecting the purity of elections, politi- 
cal conditions today would be much worse than they are. 
In fact, despite their defects, limitations, and diversities the 
state laws regulating the subject of campaign funds are 
largely responsible for whatever progress has been made in 
improving such conditions as prevailed in this country in 
the ’eighties. The federal laws have had some limited in- 
fluence, but they have not attempted to cover as broad a 
field of regulation as the state laws. There have been no 
federal laws relating to corrupt practices since 1894, but in 
the states such laws have been in force since 1890 and have 
succeeded in preventing at least the worst forms of political 
corruption. 

There is such a volume of state legislation relating to 
corrupt practices that one can hardly do it justice in any 
brief consideration. All but four of the states have pro- 
vided themselves with some sort of legislative protection 
against what they believe to be evil political practices. In 
eight states the laws regulate only nominations and do not 
apply to elections,” and in eleven states they impose re- 
quirements upon candidates but do not apply to political 


1 Illinois, Mississippi, Rhode Island, and Tennessee. 
2 Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, South Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Washington. 
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parties. But in no fewer than thirty-three states,‘ we find 
reasonably complete and comprehensive corrupt practices 
legislation, using that term here to include publicity laws 
as well as all other laws relating to the purity of elections.* 

These state laws are extremely diverse, but there are cer- 
tain fairly uniform requirements running through most of 
them. All of them contain provisions against bribery, and 
most of them contain provisions against contributions from 
corporations; and in other ways they indicate that their 
purposes are the same — differing only in the ways in which 
they carry out those purposes. 

For purposes of examination the provisions of corrupt 
practices laws may be grouped into eight classes: 


1. Publicity concerning campaign receipts and disbursements 

2. Limitations on the amount or size of expenditures and con- 
tributions 

3. Enumeration of the purposes for which money can be 
expended 


3 Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, and Washington. 

4 Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. Of these thirty-three the following fourteen have careful, com- 
prehensive laws: Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, and Wyoming. 

5 As to the validity of state corrupt practices acts see Ann. Cases, 
1918E, 173: “In many jurisdictions statutes have been passed regulating 
contributions to election expenses. These so-called corrupt practices acts 
are designed to prevent the improper use of money in elections, and while 
comparatively few cases have arisen calling into question the constitution- 
ality of such acts where the contribution was made by others than the 
candidate, the holding in 191 Michigan 357 that the object of such legis- 
‘ lation is a reasonable and valid exercise of the police power of a state seems 
to be unquestioned.” 
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4. Restrictions as to the sources of campaign funds 

5. Definition of the persons and committees who may disburse 
money 

6. Enforcement provisions 

7. Penal provisions 

8. Miscellaneous provisions 


The publicity provisions of state laws must first receive 
our attention. The general requirements as to publicity 
stipulate that statements of receipts and disbursements shall 
be prepared and filed either before or after primaries and 
elections, or in some cases both before and after, with some 
public officer where they will be open to inspection as public 
records. The forms on which the figures of receipts and 
disbursements are put are usually prescribed and prepared 
by the state, and in some cases distributed to candidates 
and committees. 

Many of these blank forms are not of the right sort, and 
hence entail considerable inconvenience and even, in some 
cases, circumvention of the law. Since the law undertakes 
to establish a uniform system of recording receipts and ex- 
penditures, it might as well prescribe forms which will be 
easily used and clearly understood. The copies of forms 
used in Maine, Ohio, and West Virginia bring out the ob- 
jections that will now be mentioned. 

The form used in Ohio in practice involves considerable 
inconvenience for the committees that make it up. It is not 
large enough to include all the receipts or disbursements, 
because a state committee often has hundreds of contribu- 
tors and the items of expenditure sometimes mount into 
the thousands. It is therefore impossible to place all items 
on the form prepared, so that in many cases committees are 
forced to improvise their own forms, and this leads to diver- 
sity and confusion. The forms do not require summaries 
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of the amounts spent for similar purposes, such as for 
printing, advertising, and headquarters; hence if one wants 
to analyze the statements in order to determine for what 
purpose the money has been expended, he must spend long 
hours segregating similar entries from others to get the 
information he wants. This objection in the Ohio form is 
remedied in the Maine form, which divides the expenditure 
entries into several divisions; that anyone wanting to learn 
what amount has been spent for the employment of clerks, 
for example, could look under that heading in the state- 
ment and easily find it out. In West Virginia the forms re- 
quire the totals to be clearly given, and they also differen- 
tiate between the statements filed before and after elections 
by using paper of different colors. These matters of form 
are not of great importance, but they contribute either to 
defeat the very purpose of the law, namely publicity, or to 
facilitate close scrutiny. 

An important consideration in judging publicity laws is 
the time when the statements are to be filed. Of the thirty- 
three states where complete laws are in effect, twenty-two 
require party accounts to be filed only after the election is 
over,® while eleven states require both before-election and 
after-election statements.” Some difference of opinion ex- 
ists as to which is better. There is no doubt that post-elec- 
tion statements are of great value, provided they are accu- 
rate and are taken seriously; but pre-election statements 
are also useful because they serve to inform the voters as 
to how a campaign is being conducted, and, if they are satis- 


6 California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, and Wyoming. 

7 Alabama, Arizona, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Utah, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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fied that there are any irregularities, to encourage them to 
work for the defeat of a party or candidate in the election 
which follows. If the purpose is to secure adequate pub- 
licity concerning campaign expenditures and contributions, 
why is there objection to giving that publicity at a time 
when it will have some political value? If a campaign has 
been honestly conducted, the manager need not have any 
fear of what the electorate will do when possessed of com- 
plete information, and as long as political managers shy at 
pre-election publicity they are tacitly admitting that they 
are somewhat ashamed of some of their actions and anx- 
ious to cover them up until after the election. 

The time for filing a statement varies from thirty days 
before io the Saturday before an election (some laws re- 
quiring more than one pre-election statement to be filed) 
and from ten to thirty days afterwards. The pre-election 
statements should be filed at a date not too far removed 
from the election, while the post-election statements should 
be filed long enough after the election to permit all bills to 
be rendered and paid and the accounts closed. Too many 
filings are bothersome and do not serve a good purpose be- 
cause they frequently confuse the people.® One statement 
before the election should be sufficient, provided it is ren- 
dered within a week of the election. It is possible that a 
provision similar to that in the New Jersey law prohibiting 
the receipt of contributions after the fifth day before an 


8 A Utah provision requires all bills against candidates and committees 
to be rendered within fifteen days after the day of the primary or election 
in connection with which the bill was incurred. Compiled Laws, 1917, 
sec. 2367. 

® For instance, the Nebraska law requires every political committee to 
file an expense statement fifteen days before every election and thereafter, 
until election, to file statements every day any contributions are received. 
Compiled Statutes, 1922, sec. 2312. Minnesota also has a bothersome re- 
quirement which entails much trouble. General Statutes, 1913, sec. 585. 
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election could be copied with profit into the laws of all of 
the states.*° Such a provision would prevent contributions 
from being withheld until the day before an election or even 
after the election, in order to avoid publicity. 

The usual place for filing statements of receipts and dis- 
bursements is the office of the Secretary of State, although 
there is no uniformity in this respect.1‘ In the case of 
county officials and committees the law usually provides 
that the statements shall be filed with the County Clerks or 
with the County Boards of Election. After the statements 
are filed with these officers they are usually laid away in 
some dusty corner, not to be disturbed probably until they 
are destroyed. A few laws require that the statements filed 
shall become a part of the permanent records, while others 
stipulate a period of time, varying from six months to four 
years, for preserving them. In every case the statements 
are made open to inspection by the public. 

The provision of the New York Laws requiring treasurers 
of all political committees to file their statements in the 
office of the Secretary of State is a good one, because it 
collects together in one central point all the accounts of the 
different party committees throughout the state and thereby 
makes possible a cumulation of all party expenditures 
within the state.” In most of the states the accounts of 
county committees are deposited in offices in the counties 
and the accounts of state committees are deposited with a 
state official, so that in order to secure complete party totals 
one must get in touch with a large number of officials. 


10 Laws, 1918, ch. 184, sec. 14. 

11 A few states, such as Maryland and Indiana, require statements to 
be filed with the Clerks of the Circuit Courts in the counties, while 
Missouri requires the statements to be filed with the County Recorders of 


’” Deeds. 


12 Section 323, New York Election Laws, 1924. 
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Whatever the provision, it should be so worded that it will 
entail no special effort on the part of any voter to secure 
such information as the law was intended to provide. 

Aside from the technical provisions of the law, it is inter- 
esting to observe to what extent the statements required by 
the law actually are filed. In other words, what is the per- 
centage of failures to file statements of receipts and dis- 
bursements? The answer to this question is that the filing 
provision of the law is about 85 per cent effective. From a 
detailed study of this part of the laws in force in several of 
the more important states it can be learned that only a very 
few unimportant accounts are not filed. In Ohio the At- 
torney General reports that accounts were not filed in about 
25 per cent of the cases, but the majority of the failures 
were innocent and not wilful violations, and were com- 
mitted by persons running for minor political offices where 
there would not likely be any good reason for not making 
returns."* The exact figures from Massachusetts are as 
follows: In the 1922 primaries 1,149 returns were filed 
from candidates for nomination, and there were 93 failures 
to file returns. The 93 delinquent candidates for nomina- 
tion and the 49 delinquent candidates for election were 
called upon by the Attorney General to file, and the ma- 
jority of them did so.** In other states the information has 
been of the same nature, permitting the generalization that 
with a few exceptions the failures to file expense statements 
are not wilful and are of little or no importance, since they 
are chargeable against candidates who were not acquainted 
with the law or who made very small or even no expen- 
ditures. 

The party committees quite universally comply with the 


18 T am indebted to the Attorney General of Ohio for this information. 


14 IT am indebted to the Attorney General of Massachusetts for this 
information. 
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law, and scarcely an instance can be found of the neglect 
on their part to file accounts. Political committees, like the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Association Opposed to the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, the Home Rule Association, the 
Constitutional League, and personal committees — all file 
accounts quite regularly. An instance of this general com- 
pliance with the law on the part of the subsidiary commit- 
tees can be given for Ohio in 1920 when no less than fifty- 
one county Dry Federations reported their receipts and 
disbursements to the Secretary of State. In other states 
such organizations have not been so careful to comply with 
the law, but throughout the country no serious non-compli- 
ance with the filing requirements is observable. 

But an entirely different story must be told when one 
comes to describe the character of the statements that are 
filed. Here we find the utmost carelessness and deceit, and 
what has been said about the general accuracy of national 
committee accounts cannot be repeated about state and 
county committee accounts or about individual accounts. 
It is said that the average sworn statement of receipts and 
disbursements is only about 20 per cent correct — in other 
words, that it is four-fifths perjury.*” Whether or not this 
is correct it is hard to say. But it is at least clear that the 
accounts are always perfectly harmless and are constantly 
within the law. This is not a phenomenon observable in 
one state; it is a phenomenon to be observed in every state 
where statements have to be filed. 

In Ohio the grossest irregularities are committed. The 
great majority of the accounts turned in are not worth the 
paper on which they are written. Many of them are so 
confused and incomplete that they are worthless — not even 


15 Frank Kent says: “Fully half of it (the money) is hidden,” but his 
‘generalization is too broad and his figure is too large. Frank R. Kent, 
The Great Game of Politics, pp. 116-117. 
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totals are given and the word “services ” covers about half 
the entries without any further explanation. The sums re- 
ported are always carefully sophisticated, and income tax 
evaders have no monopoly on juggling figures. Careful 
itemization as required by the law is seldom present, and 
the candidate or the party that goes to the trouble of check- 
ing over accounts in order to present an intelligent report 
only succeeds in wasting so much time because there is no 
one to appreciate the work done. 

In Pennsylvania, Clerks of Courts throughout the state 
assert that only reporters, and very few of them, ever so 
much as look at the expense statements. These clerks, most 
of them experienced politicians, declare that the statements 
do not mean anything because they do not represent the 
true expenditures. A newcomer in politics will likely file an 
accurate statement of expenses the first time he runs for 
office; but he soon learns that it has no significance and 
thereafter pays little attention to its preparation. Politi- 
cians certainly do not take them seriously, and consequently 
the statements only take up space in the files. It is a 
travesty on the word publicity to say that the statements 
serve to inform the public. 

The same irregularities that are found in other states in 
regard to expense statements are found also in New York. 
At every turn the inquirer is informed that the statements 
amount to nothing; that no one looks at them; that they 
are always within the law, and that the law is therefore 
practically worthless. An excellent illustration of the char- 
acter of the statements filed is found in the statement 
of the Kings County Republican committee for the Assem- 


16 A Secretary of State told me that frequently persons who have filed 
statements come into his office to ask if their statements had been de- 
stroyed; and when answered in the negative they appear disturbed, and 
ask why they had not been destroyed. Is this not a good indication of a 
bad conscience? 
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bly election held on November 6, 1923.17 Both receipts and 
disbursements amounted to $5,734.57, an absurdly low fig- 
ure. In order to make the receipts balance the disburse- 
ments the treasurer who prepared the report used the name 
of one man who had already made several contributions 
and put him down for $200 and then again for $509.57. An 
erasure was visible and no doubt it had helped the treas- 
urer to juggle his figures so as to present a perfectly proper 
and virtuous report. In many of the New York reports the 
receipts are not listed at all. 

The entries in many of the accounts are vague and unin- 
forming. The word “ organization” covers a multitude of 
sins. “Services” is simply indispensable, and “ advertis- 
ing” sometimes means “ speaking.” ** ‘ Accounts due and 
unpaid ” actually amount to sums larger than the disburse- 
ments, but they are not itemized; and if an obligation has 
been incurred but not paid for, it is not technically a dis- 
bursement and is frequently omitted.*® Substantial omis- 
sions are not difficult to find because the totals given are 


17 Statement filed with the Board of Elections, New York City. 

18 In the 1917 New York City elections the sum of $5,000 was paid to 
William Sulzer and the sum of $6,500 was paid to Misha Applebaum for 
campaign speeches, but the sums were listed in the statement as expended 
for advertising. New York Times, January 7, 1921, 4:3. 

19 In Ohio the blank form which is to be filled in by candidates and 
parties provides space for listing receipts and disbursements and the bal- 
ance or deficit and the disposition to be made thereof. The law requires 
all obligations incurred to be listed. But many statements can be found 
which carefully list the receipts and disbursements, but which give only 
lump sums to represent the accounts due and unpaid, without any attempt 
at itemization. In some statements this figure of bills due and unpaid is 
merely estimated. In 10922 statements of both state committees mentioned 
bills due and unpaid, but the amount was only estimated and no itemization 
was attempted. In the Republican statement of 1920 a sum of money 
amounting to nearly $160,000 was dismissed with this simple statement: 
“ Accounts due and unpaid.” ‘This item of unpaid accounts was nearly as 
large as the money accounted for under disbursements. Only by adding 
up the disbursements and the bills due and unpaid can one secure the real 
figures of expenditures. But of this total figure only half of it is itemized 
and accounted for as required by law. 
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always so modest that they must have been thought out at 
Sunday school.?* High public officials are sometimes found 
to be open to criticism, but who cares? ** Everybody joins 
in making the legal provisions laughable, so why interrupt 
the fun? 

It does not require the wisdom of Solomon to see through 
the lines of expense statements. When accounts remain 
about the same from campaign to campaign, despite the in- 
crease in prices as well as in activities, one can only realize 
that the increases have simply been marked off and not 
reported.” Here and there an exemplary account will be 
filed. For instance, in 1922 Mr. C. Fred Edward, a wealthy 
mattress manufacturer of West Virginia, and a newcomer 
in politics, filed an expense account showing $96,000. The 
state law permits $4,125, and he was consequently indicted 


20 Tt is not difficult to find substantial omissions of contributions known 
to have been given. The Mahoning County, Ohio, General Finance com- 
mittee gave the sum, according to their statement, of $6,600 to the state 
finance committee in 1922. But the state committee account shows re- 
ceipts from this source of only $4,600. 

21 Expense statement No. oi for the state election of 1922 in Ohio 
shows how expense statements can be altered. This is the statement of 
Vic Donahey and from a perusal of the statement it is clear that an addi- 
tion of $1,500 had been made to the account at a different time and with 
different ink than the original statement. There is reason to believe that 
this addition to the statement was made after the statement had been filed 
with the Secretary of State, that is, it had been taken out of the files and 
changed. 

22 Tt is difficult to understand how a state committee can file an ex- 
pense statement for one presidential campaign which is from $50,000 to 
$100,000 less than for a previous campaign, but there are many such cases. 
For instance, the Republican State committee of New Jersey filed an ac- 
count in 1916 after the presidential campaign which showed an expendi- 
ture of $107,000. In 1920 with more voters and with as many expenses if 
not more, the state Republican committee filed an account showing a dis- 
bursement of only $43,000. Another illustration is afforded by the action 
of the Democratic state committee in New York in filing statements in 
1914, 1916, 1920. In 1914 the disbursements as shown in the expense 
account filed according to law amounted to $115,000. In 1916 they 
amounted to $195,000. In 1920 they amounted to only $59,000. 
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by the Cabell County grand jury.”* It happens that he was 
the first candidate for a high office to be indicted under the 
West Virginia election law, and that the indictment fol- 
lowed his first venture into politics. His friends contend 
that he is the first candidate in the state to make a truthful 
return of his campaign expenses. 

Illinois has no corrupt practices act — no law requiring 
expense statements to be filed by party committees. But in 
1920 the Kenyon Committee requested every state commit- 
tee in the United States to file statements with the com- 
mittee showing receipts and disbursements of all money col- 
lected by itself and exclusive of sums received from the 
national committee. In compliance with this request the 
Illinois Republican state committee filed a statement show- 
ing receipts amounting to $42,000; the Democratic state 
committee filed a statement showing receipts amounting to 
about $10,000. 

Need it be remarked that it does not take a wise man to 
know that much more money than this was expended in the 
campaign in Illinois in that year? It would not be hard to 
find a ward in the city of Chicago where more money was 
expended by the Democrats than they say was spent 
throughout the state; neither would it be difficult to find a 
county in the state where the Republicans spent more 
money than they say was spent in the state at large. 

Examples need not be multiplied to demonstrate the fact 
that expense accounts filed throughout the country are quite 
farcical and serve few useful purposes. In those states 
where public officials inspect the accounts to see if they 
conform to law, and where delinquents are reported and 
courts can be petitioned for a review of the accounts, bet- 
ter results have been obtained, and the law is not brought 


23 New York Times, October 6, 1922, 11:2. 
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into disrepute. But where there is no other requirement 
except the requirement to file, where no check is provided, 
the accounts are not of much value. As one Secretary of 
State observed: “‘I have no doubt that the Angel Gabriel 
was kept very busy making his records when some of these 
statements were being prepared.” 

Many of the defects mentioned could be remedied if only 
adequate publicity could be required. What is presumed 
to be publicity is now required, but there is little real pub- 
licity. Hence no candidate need hesitate to file an expense 
statement of almost any kind, because he knows that it will 
never be brought to light. Aside from checking up the 
statements to see if they are comformable to law, legislative 
attention should be directed to the publicity question. Does 
the mere filing of a statement in a public office bring pub- 
licity? If not, how can the candidate be warned that he 
had better prepare a careful and honest account, else the 
shortcomings of the statement will readily appear when it 
is made public? An answer to the question seems not to 
have occurred to many state legislatures, because only 
a few states have provisions which secure good public- 
ity. 

In Georgia and New Hampshire the law requires the can- 
didate to publish the figures of his expenditures in two news- 
papers of general circulation in the state, as also to file a 
statement with a public officer. In some cases newspapers 
print the figures filed in a public office, but the provisions 
of these two laws do not allow any latitude. They make it 
obligatory that a certain amount of publicity shall be secured 
under any circumstances. Montana, Nevada, and Oregon 
have provisions which require the Secretary of State to in- 
clude in his annual report the figures of individual and 
party expenditures throughout the state. These figures are 
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gleaned from the statements filed by the candidates and the 
parties, and since they are published in a public document 
they are thus made available for future use. In some states, 
such as Nevada and Oregon, parties and candidates are re- 
quired to hold their accounts open to public inspection and 
to notify opposing candidates or parties of the money raised 
and expended. 

All these provisions at least have the merit of attempting 
to provide adequate publicity, and they are valuable. 
Whatever can reasonably be required of public officials to 
have them enforce greater publicity concerning campaign 
receipts and disbursements should be required. Candidates 
and parties should not be burdened with too many regula- 
tions, and if it is possible to place the burden of providing 
publicity upon public filing officers and not upon candidates, 
that method should be followed. What objection would 
there be to requiring the Secretary of State to prepare a 
complete press release for distribution to all the papers of 
the state, of the figures of individual and party expenditures 
filed in his office, either before or after elections, or both? 
This would not entail very much work on his part, and it 
would make the figures of political expenses available in 
convenient form for use throughout the state. 

Thirty-six states limit the amount of money that can be 
expended by candidates in primaries or elections or in 
both,” while five states limit also the expenditures of party 
committees.2> Two other states limit the size of contribu- 


24 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The New Jersey law can hardly be called 
a limitation. 

25 Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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tions that may be given in aid of campaigns.** The prin- 
ciple of limitation of expenditures is therefore quite widely 
accepted throughout the country,” and there are those who 
believe that states such as Pennsylvania and New York, 
where limitations do not exist, are backward and not inter- 
ested in discouraging unreasonable political expenditures. 

If limiting provisions actually limited the amount of 
money that might be expended, they could be defended. 
But it is the almost universal opinion of politicians and 
officials that such provisions do not have any effect in re- 
straining political expenditures. Numerous ways of evad- 
ing these limitations appear to any person who cares to 
investigate their practical working. The candidate may not 
be able to spend more than twenty per cent of one year’s 
salary of the office to which he aspires, but his friends ordi- 
narily can spend without limit. Of course the limitation 
has no effect in a case like this, yet in nearly every state 
where such limitations exist this convenient avenue of es- 
cape is provided. Another useful provision assisting the 
candidate to forget about the limitation is the provision 
which reads like this: “ Provided, however, that a candi- 
date for nomination or election may pay personally in addi- 
tion to said sum . . . his own expenses for postage, tele- 
grams, telephoning, stationery, printing, advertising, pub- 
lishing, expressage, traveling and board.” ** What candi- 
date could wish for more? But even if the state laws should 
close up the legal avenues of escape, how could they destroy 
the tricks of the politician? Where iron-bound legal provi- 


26 Massachusetts and Nebraska. 

°7 “ A provision in a primary election law restraining the amount which 
a candidate may expend in his effort to procure a nomination does not 
violate the constitutional guaranty (of liberty).” Ann. Cases, 1915B, 1186 
citing 110 Pacific 280. 

28 Maryland Laws, 1912, ch. 228, sec. 167. 
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sions exist, as in Nebraska, it is not found difficult to spend 
any sum considered adequate for election purposes despite 
the existence of limitations which could hardly’ be called 
liberal. 

The legal limitations on the size of contributions are even 
more useless than those limiting the sums that may be ex- 
pended. Nebraska has a provision prohibiting the accept- 
ance of a contribution of more than $1,000, but does this 
mean that contributions are no longer received in sums 
larger than $1,000? A prominent United States Senator 
who always proclaims his separation from the corrupt use 
of money could easily tell how the law is circumvented. A 
man who is called on the telephone and informed that he 
should not be surprised if his name appears on a list of 
contributors, could understand that the process of dividing 
up contributions is easily arranged. So why make legal 
provisions the laughing-stock of politicians and thus bring 
the law into general disrespect? 

But even if limiting provisions could limit, they are ob- 
jectionable for other reasons. For instance, a limitation 
which restricts a candidate for Governor in Ohio is hardly 
adequate. Again, a limitation works on all candidates 
alike, and assumes that all candidates are on an equal plane, 
when it is rarely the case that both candidates have equal 
opportunities. The man in office usually has the advantage 
over his rival, but he has a right to spend just as much 
money as his opponent. A well-advertised man can spend 
just as much money as a comparatively obscure man, and 
it is submitted that this is unfair. Those limitations which 
stipulate a fixed sum of money are especially objectionable, 
while those which base the limitation upon the number of 
voters are more reasonable. But all limitations fail to limit 
and result in unfairness. It is far better to eliminate the 
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limitations on the amount of expenditures and the size of 
contributions, and concentrate regulatory provisions against 
the wrong use of the money rather than against the amount 
of the money. 

Twenty-eight states enumerate the purposes for which 
money may be expended, and then prohibit the expenditure 
of money for any other purpose.” Some enumerations are 
very strict; others are very liberal, but all are useful. It 
is far more beneficial to the community to prescribe the 
purposes for which money can be expended and thus en- 
courage expenditures for laudable purposes, than it is to 
limit the amount that can be expended. These purposes 
can be as few as desired. It is likely that the provisions in 
the laws of several states against expenditures on election 
day should be copied by all the states.*° It seems reason- 
able that the conveyance of voters to the polls and the un- 
limited hiring of workers should be left out of an enumera- 
tion of the purposes for which money can be spent, because 
these do not educate the electorate but really tend to buy 
it. It is much easier to enforce such limitations than it is 
to enforce the limitations previously mentioned, and then 
the enforcement of this class raises the level of elections. 

The fourth class of provisions of state corrupt practices 
acts that deserves mention includes those which restrict the 
sources of campaign funds. Nearly every state prohibits 
the receipt of contributions from corporations, especially 
public service corporations, and many states are careful to 
protect public officials by forbidding the solicitation of do- 
nations from appointive officers.** It is not necessary to 
repeat the reasons, generally known, which support such 
provisions as these. 


29 See Appendix A. 
30 North Dakota even prohibits electioneering on election day. Laws, 
IQ1I, ch. 129, sec. 16. 31 See Appendix A. 
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Again, corrupt practices acts are very careful to define 
what is meant by a political committee and what rights such 
committees have. These laws have attempted to reach 
those political committees of a subsidiary nature which ex- 
ist side by side with party committees.*? Such regulations 
which attempt to control election expenditures by restrict- 
ing the agencies permitted to spend money cannot be too 
strongly approved. As has been shown elsewhere,** any 
danger that might follow from the use of money is just as 
likely to follow from non-party expenditures as from party 
expenditures, and the sums of money expended by non- 
party committees often rival those of the party committees. 
Under such circumstances legal provisions should be di- 
rected to non-party committees as much as to party com- 
mittees.** 

The best provision on this subject is to be found in the 
law of Utah: *° “ No person or group of persons, other than 
the candidate or his personal campaign committee or party 


32 In 198 N. Y. S. 605, the Supreme Court of New York held that the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York was a political committee and was there- 
fore required to file an expense statement. The court in the decision said: 
“The law is predicated upon the fundamental truth that publicity will 
never hurt a good cause, and has destroyed many bad ones.” 

33 See Chapter III. 

34 One of the best statements that has ever appeared showing the evils 
of the existence of numerous political committees comes from Mr. George 
A. Glynn, former Chairman of the Republican State committee in New 
York. He is quoted as follows: “I think these specially conducted cam- 
paigns should be discouraged. They lead to waste, duplication of work 
and sometimes inevitably though involuntarily, work at cross puprposes 
where two or more committees are running the same campaign. And there 
is another and worse feature. The personal committee vogue readily lends 
itself to the dishonest purposes of the professional political promoter who 
— collusively — puts a candidate in the field as a mere pretext for collect- 
ing campaign contributions which when in hand he may divert to personal 
purposes, and sometimes as a means of blackmailing the regular party or- 
ganizations out of money for withdrawing his candidate from the fight.” 
New York Times, April 1, 1922, 17:5. 

35 Compiled Laws, 1917, sec. 2364. 
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committee, shall make any disbursement for political pur- 
poses, otherwise than through a personal campaign commit- 
tee, or a party committee, except that expenses incurred for 
rent or hall or other rooms, for hiring speakers, for print- 
ing, for postage, for telegraphing or telephoning, for adver- 
tising, for distributing printed matter, for clerical assistance, 
for hotel and traveling expenses, may be contributed and 
paid by a person or group of persons residing within the 
county where such expenses are incurred, and except that a 
speaker may pay his actual traveling expenses in going to 
and from meetings addressed by him.” This provision sets 
up a limited number of agencies and holds them responsible 
for political expenditures.*® It prohibits scattered expendi- 
tures and makes possible a centralizing of responsibility. 
As long as a candidate can disavow the expenditures of a 
committee that has helped him, and as long as numerous 
committees can divide up the expenditures between them so 
as to avoid the appearance of large expenditures or so as to 
permit the shielding of the real criminal, conditions will 
not be encouraging. There is no good reason for promiscu- 
ous and irresponsible political spending, but there is good 
reason for giving a committee every opportunity for honest, 
clean service, and then making that committee responsible 
for everything it does. 

The enforcement provisions of state corrupt practices 
acts are greatly in need of improvement. It is partly be- 
cause candidates know that action will not be taken against 
them, that they give little attention to compliance with the 


36 In 1920 Mr. Bernard Baruch notified the Secretary of State of New 
York that he had spent $40,000 for the production of a motion picture in 
support of the Democratic party. He wrote that he was not a candidate 
for public office and was not certain that the law required him to file a 
personal statement, adding that he was doing so to meet the requirements 
of the law if it applied to expenditures similar to his. 
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provisions of the law. In those states, such as Oregon, 
where adequate enforcement provisions are in effect, ex- 
pense statements are not in disrepute and the whole law is 
vitalized. The Oregon provision is worth quoting: ** “The 
several officers with whom statements are required to be 
filed shall inspect all statements of accounts and expenses 
relating to nominations and elections filed with them within 
ten days after the same are filed, and if upon examination 
of the official ballot it appears that any person has failed 
to file a statement as required by law, or if it appears to 
any such officer that the statement filed with him does not 
conform to law, or upon complaint in writing by a candi- 
date or by a voter that a statement filed does not conform 
to law or to the truth, or that any person has failed to file 
a statement which he is by law required to file, said officer 
shall forthwith in writing notify the delinquent person. . . . 
Upon the failure of any person to file a statement within 
ten days after receiving notice under the preceding section, 
or if any statement filed as above discloses any violation of 
any provision of this act relating to corrupt practices in 
elections, or in any other provision of the election laws, the 
Secretary of State, the county clerk, or the city clerk, audi- 
tor or recorder, as the case may be, shall forthwith notify 
the district attorney of the district where said violation oc- 
curred and shall furnish him with copies of all papers re- 
lating thereto, and said district attorney shall within sixty 
days thereafter examine every such case, and if the evi- 
dence seems to him to be sufficient under the provisions of 
this act he shall in the name of the state forthwith institute 
such civil or criminal proceedings as may be appropriate to 
the facts.” 

Under such a provision expense accounts are not merely 


37 Laws, 1920, secs. 4126-4127. 
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filed away and forgotten, er not filed at all, without any 
delinquency being discovered. In Oregon the candidate 
knows his statement will be inspected, and that if he fails 
to file a statement such delinquency will be reported for 
proper court action. In sixteen states delinquents are re- 
ported,** but in only nine states are the accounts filed actu- 
ally inspected to see if they conform to law.*® Unless the 
filing officer inspects the statements filed with him, the 
chances are that no one else will ever look at them. And to 
make the statements worth while, it must be known that 
they have to run the gauntlet of official inspection. Both 
provisions, for reporting delinquents and for inspecting the 
statements, are therefore necessary in order to make the 
publicity requirements effective. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed on the necessity for the existence of these 
provisions as a part of any well-rounded corrupt practices 
act. 

The penal provisions of the state corrupt practices laws 
provide for fines, for imprisonment, for forfeiture of office, 
for disqualification to hold office, for withholding of names 
from the ballot, and for disfranchisement. The fines range 
from $50 to $10,000, while the terms of imprisonment range 
from three months to five years. Such penalties are most 
widely used, but they are not as desirable as the penalty 
which declares a man disqualified to hold any position of 
honor or trust within the state for a period of several years 
if he should be found guilty of a violation of the law. This 
is true because such disqualification acts as a much greater 
deterrent to evil action than would any fine or prison term. 


88 Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Oregon, Utah, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

39 Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming, 
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A violation is so easily glossed over if simply a fine can be 
paid to clear the matter up. But the disqualification to 
hold office or disfranchisement, or both, last for a period 
of years and serve as harsh reminders to other possible 
offenders. Penalties such as forfeiture of office and with- 
holding a candidate’s name from the ballot unless a state- 
ment is filed, are well founded and help to make the law 
respected. 

Numerous miscellaneous provisions are of some value. 
The common requirements that all political advertisements 
must be plainly marked as such, and that newspaper sup- 
port cannot be purchased, are generally lived up to, and 
succeed in raising the level of newspaper practices.*° Here 
and there one hears of newspaper support being purchased, 
but no general disregard of these provisions is manifest. 
The prohibition against the receipt of anonymous contribu- 
tions is quite general throughout the country, as is also the 
provision against promising appointments in return for po- 
litical support. Many states prohibit betting; a few states 
prohibit the wearing of buttons around the polls on election 
day; and several states direct provisions against the in- 
timidation of employees by corporations. It would be in- 
correct to say that these provisions are useless, but certainly 
they are of questionable value and have very little effect. 
They are proper, however, and should not be discarded un- 
less there is clear evidence to show that they are not of 
value. 

This detailed consideration of the various provisions of 
state corrupt practices acts indicates that there is much to 
be desired before these laws will be effective. Comparatively 
few states have comprehensive, effective laws on the sub- 
_ ject, and the numerous omissions from the laws of the great 


40 See Kansas and Nevada laws. 
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majority of the states permit evasion and encourage neglect. 
Not only the general public is quite ignorant of the provi- 
sions of the laws, but the same is even true of public offi- 
cials. Public officials whose business it is to know the laws 
they are supposed to enforce, often go counter to those laws 
and sometimes display ignorance concerning them.** 


41 The following examples will indicate how poorly certain state cor- 
rupt practices acts are lived up to. The Secretary of State of New Mexico, 
in this case a woman, denied that the law required political committees to 
file expense accounts, and hence she referred me to the treasurers of the 
respective committees. Section 2063, Statutes, 1915, makes a specific re- 
quirement that political committees shall file their accounts with the Sec- 
retary of State. (2) The law of Maine says that expense statements are 
to be preserved for fifteen months. A letter to me from the Secretary of 
State, only twelve months after the statements were filed, told me that 
the statements had been destroyed “ because our statute requires that these 
expense accounts be destroyed in one year after filing.” (3) The law of 
Kentucky requires ‘‘ said statements when filed as required by this act shall 
be at all times open to public inspection.” But I was informed in a letter 
from the Secretary of State after I had written three times, that the state- 
ments had been destroyed. (4) The Iowa law says that the statements are 
open to public inspection and remain on file and “ become a part of the 
permanent records in the office where filed.” Nevertheless the statements 
for 1920 were destroyed. (5) The Indiana law requires the statements to 
be preserved “for at least three years.” A letter from the Clerk of Marion 
County, where the state committee accounts were filed, informed me that 
the 1920 accounts were destroyed because “ under the election laws of In- 
diana these records are held for fourteen months after election and then 
destroyed.” (6) When I wrote to the Secretary of State of Connecticut, 
where the law requires statements to be filed and preserved for fifteen 
months, he referred me to the Hartford Courant for the information. (7) 
The law of Arkansas does not require party committees to file expense 
statements, but the Secretary of State informed me in a letter that he 
could not furnish me with the information about party committees because 
the records had been destroyed after one year. Even though the law did 
not require parties to file statements, the statements had been destroyed 
according to a state law which did not exist. (8) A letter to me from the 
Secretary of State of Arizona states that it is too much work to give me 
six figures, and he then referred me to some “incorporating company,” 
whatever that might have been for the information. The Arizona law re- 
quires these statements to be made a part of the permanent records of the 
office and to be always open to public inspection. (9) The Alabama law 
requires political committees to file statements, but the Department of His- 
tory and Archives told me that no such figures were available, 
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The instances cited in the footnote should give glaring 
proof of a very general disregard of one of the important 
parts of state publicity laws. There can be no publicity 
concerning campaign funds unless the figures are made 
available and kept available for a reasonable length of time. 
The fact that public records concerning party expenditures 
have been carefully destroyed is fairly good evidence that 
the records so destroyed were not perfectly regular, or per- 
haps that the records destroyed were not worth keeping. 
In either case we have proof of the ineffectiveness of the 
state publicity laws. A good publicity law must insure that 
the statements filed are accurate accounts of the money 
spent, and second, that they are always open to public in- 
spection, or at least for a reasonable time. It has been 
shown that the statements filed are not reliable, and it is 
now seen that the statements are either carefully or care- 
lessly destroyed, in either case indicating that the law is not 
lived up to. Thus the two necessary requirements of a good 
publicity law are not universally met and the only conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that state publicity laws in general 
are of little or no use. As one Secretary of State told me, 
“they are worse than dead letters because they make per- 
jurers out of every one who files a statement.” Or as a 
recent writer has said, ‘‘No law has yet been enacted 
through which the politicians cannot drive a four-horse 
team.’ *” 

Most state laws are defective in that they fail to provide 
effective enforcement and good publicity provisions, and in 
that they strive to limit the amount of expenditures and 
then leave open avenues of escape from their provisions. 
Other details must be improved,** but in general the laws 


42 Frank R. Kent, The Great Game of Politics, pp. 113-114. 
43 For instance, some provision should be devised which will put a stop 
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must be made more comprehensive. The most important 
need — and this is universal —is to provide more adequate 
publicity of campaign receipts and expenditures. 

Opinions differ as to the real value of the laws in force. 
As has been indicated there is quite universal agreement 
that the publicity provisions of state laws regulating cam- 
paign funds are of little use. The provisions against brib- 
ery on the other hand are effective. The provisions making 
limitations on the amount of expenditures are quite innocu- 
ous while the prohibitions against corporate contributions 
are widely observed. Speaking generally the whole tend- 
ency of state laws on the subject is toward raising the moral 
tone of elections, and it can hardly be denied that they have 
not been of considerable value in this respect. They have 
been largely instrumental in producing better political con- 
ditions today and no amount of criticism should permit this 
fact to be covered up. 

It seems medieval to find that Rhode Island and Ten- 


to the expenditure of money before the electoral period begins. An illus- 
tration of how the expenditure of money early in a campaign will render 
unnecessary the expenditure of money later in the campaign is furnished 
by the Massachusetts Senatorial primaries in 1922. It was quite well 
known that the Democratic nominee had paid the debts of many towns 
and county committees throughout the state before the primary campaign 
began. This amounted to a very considerable sum, but of course no men- 
tion of it was made in the expense statement filed after the primary. 

44 It is interesting to note the replies received from Attorneys-General 
of seven of the most important states on the question of the effectiveness 
and value of their respective state corrupt practices acts. Of the seven re- 
plies from the states of Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, three (New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey) expressed satisfaction with the existing laws; three (Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Ohio) gave answers indicating an unfavorable attitude, 
while one (Massachusetts) was non-committal. It may be significant that 
satisfaction is expressed in those states where the regulations are liberal 
and not numerous, but these replies show on a small scale the difference 
of opinion about the value and effectiveness of state laws regulating cam- 
paign funds. 
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nessee do not have corrupt practices acts when we hear 
that votes are continually being bought there. Nor is it 
encouraging to learn that there is so little public demand 
for a reform along these lines in many states that few Gov- 
ernors have seen fit to recommend or state legislatures to 
pass provisions which get at the heart of the difficulty.* 
There is no governmental question more important than 
the use of money in elections, and an intelligent electorate 
should not be satisfied with conditions which need improve- 
ment. It is not a question of “‘ passing a law ag’in’ it”; in 
most cases it is a question of making effective the laws 
already enacted. 


45 In 1924 the Governors in Mississippi, New York, and Rhode Island 
made recommendations for corrupt practices provisions as follows: Missis- 
sippi— Governor Russell recommended a law limiting the amount of 
money to be used for campaign purposes by any candidate for public 
office; New York — Governor Smith recommended the enactment of legis- 
lation providing that candidates for public office and political parties 
through their various committees file statements of their campaign funds 
with the Secretary of State before elections; Rhode Island — Governor 
Flynn recommended a law requiring candidates and political organizations 
to file statements of their campaign funds prior to election. (Public Af- 
fairs Information Service, vol. 10, p. 69, February, 1924.) State legislatures 
continue to make changes in their laws but the changes are often of little 
value. In the biennium 1922-1923 several states passed acts relating to 
corrupt practices. (American Political Science Review, vol. 18, pp. 319- 
320; also vol. 20, p. 346.) 


if,4 
CoNCLUSIONS 


The foregoing chapters have endeavored to bring to light 
the practices of political parties in the handling of money. 
With this information in mind we may arrive at certain 
rather definite conclusions. In the first place, study has 
made clear that the federal laws regulating the subject of 
party finance are innocuous and of little value. Even the 
amended and consolidated law of 1925 omits the essential 
features of a good regulatory statute; and, worst of all, it 
reaches only general elections, leaving the important field 
of the primaries to the various states. Although the law is 
primarily a publicity law, it actually achieves little or no 
publicity in the matter of campaign receipts and disburse- 
ments. 

Further, it is obvious that the vast amount of corrupt 
practices legislation in the states has resulted in eliminating 
the worst forms of political corruption, but that the public- 
ity of campaign funds has not been brought about. These 
state laws are frequently and blatantly violated, and in 
many cases they contain provisions which are worse than 
dead letters because they encourage perjury. Many of these 
laws are unfair and objectionable because they have been 
conceived in partisanship and brought forth in the spirit of 
persecution. Most of them have been enacted without suf- 
ficient regard for the experience of other states with similar 
laws. Instead of endeavoring to reach the really important 
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points in the regulation of campaign funds, legislatures have 
too often sought to multiply regulations which are bother- 
some and in many cases impossible of enforcement. 

It has been demonstrated that large sums are spent in 
elections, and that they have grown in recent years. But 
the increase with respect to former years is not dangerous, 
nor is it unjustified. The conduct of campaigns today is 
vastly different from what it was twenty-five or even ten 
years ago. Campaigns cannot be frugal affairs. The Amer- 
ican party system is a huge organism, and no organization 
can be kept running smoothly without large sums of money. 
The size of the fund is not the most important matter in 
any case. It is far more important to be careful about the 
sources of the fund and about the manner in which it is 
expended. 

The money spent by the lesser party committees bulks 
large, and yet far less attention is given to expenditures of 
county committees than to those of national committees. 
County committee expenditures in many cases, the figures 
show, equal or exceed state committee expenditures. The 
difficulty in collecting these figures probably accounts for 
the general failure to realize the necessity of giving atten- 
tion to this phase of public regulation of campaign funds. 

The different items of party expenditure indicate the 
complexity as well as the high cost of campaigns. Only 
those who conduct political campaigns realize the many 
ways in which money has to be spent. Since the advent 
of advertising and radio broadcasting, party committees 
have taken advantage of them, but not without great ex- 
pense. Few people would deny the value of these means 
of reaching the electorate, and yet few realize how quickly 
a large sum is used up in merely paying for the publicity 
end of the campaign. 
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The methods of raising party funds, especially for na- 
tional campaigns, show tendencies toward a democratiza- 
tion of party subscription lists. Both parties in recent 
years have endeavored to increase the number of sub- 
scribers to their campaign funds, and they have spent large 
sums of money in doing this. But it must be admitted that 
their achievements have not been commensurate with their 
efforts. Certain persons still complain that a few men 
finance campaigns, and yet these same persons fail to real- 
ize that until the rank and file of a party comes to its finan- 
cial support this condition must continue. It is not true, 
however, that the contributions of a few persons make up 
the bulk of the campaign funds, because no fewer than 300,- 
000 persons contributed to the funds of both parties in the 
last two presidential campaigns. 

Material concerning the sources of campaign funds is and 
must remain quite unsatisfactory because of the difficulty 
of reading men’s minds, and because of the failure of the 
mass of the electorate to take enough interest to give the 
party financial assistance. The only safeguard against the 
acceptance of tainted money is to make certain that party 
treasurers and candidates are chosen who will not accept 
funds with strings attached to them. There is no doubt 
that money is now given and accepted with implied under- 
standings, but the practice has greatly decreased in impor- 
tance in recent years. It is clear, moreover, that the rem- 
edy for eliminating sinister money influences does not lie 
in passing more laws, but rather in improving the moral 
sense of the electorate and raising the standards of public 
service. 

A survey of the various legal provisions touching the sub- 
ject of party finance has led to the conclusion that publicity 
in the matter of election receipts and disbursements should 
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be carefully enforced, because it appears that only through 
complete and absolute publicity can we expect to effectively 
suppress electoral corruption. When once effective public- 
ity is enforced, the beneficial results will follow automati- 
cally without penal legislation. To this end new laws must 
be directed. The elimination from the laws of a large num- 
ber of “don’ts” and the insertion of an effective publicity 
“do” will contribute more toward raising the level of po- 
litical practices than all the penal legislation on the books. 
Of course, the fact of the matter is that the penal legisla- 
tion relating to elections which we now have on the statute 
books is not enforced anyway. 

Finally it has been made clear that an improved national 
law will not be of great importance unless it is followed by 
improved laws in the states — unless the states enact com- 
plementary and supplementary legislation. This is true be- 
cause of the nature of our governmental system and follows 
from the fact that the federal government cannot interfere 
in purely state matters. Heretofore whatever good results 
have occurred have been largely attributable to the laws in 
the states, and improvement there must go hand in hand 
with improvement in the national laws. 

More statesmanship and less partisanship is needed be- 
fore we can expect much improvement in the field of party 
finance. It is also necessary that an awakened and inter- 
ested electorate shall demand the facts and figures of party 
expenditure — not the rumors. No party will temporize 
with an intelligent public, but until party managers are sat- 
isfied that it pays to be square and above-board, they will 
not take the chance of appearing too virtuous — especially 
when they know what the reaction of the masses will be to 
the cry of “slush funds.” When once it is generally under- 
stood that political campaigns under present standards are 
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expensive, and that it is most important to scrutinize the 
sources of party revenue, as well as the details of party ex- 
penditure; and when complete publicity of party funds is 
enforced, and an interested electorate stands ready to sup- 
port the parties financially — then, and not until then, will 
the political millennium arrive. 
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cut State | within 15 days} months 

Gen. Stat- after all elec- 

utes, tions and pri- 

1918, secs. maries; parties 

669-684, file on or be- 

as amend- fore Dec. 20th 

ed Laws, following State 

1921, ch. or National 

305,S€C.43 elections 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of 
Expenditures 


Candidates 


Expenditures by 


or in behalf of 
candidates be- 
fore, during, and 
after elections 
not to exceed 
10% of one 
year’s salary if 
term is two 
years or 20% if 
term is four 
years 


Candidates for 
nomination lim- 
ited: Governor 
— $2,500, U.S. 

Senator—$5,000 
Congressman 
—. $2,500 


Candidates ex- 
cept U.S. Sena- 
tor limited to 
$10 per 1000 
voters for nomi- 
nations and $15 
per 1000 voters 
for elections; U. 
S. Senator lim- 
ited to one-third 
of a year’s salary 


Political 
Parties 


No 


Limita- 
tion of 
expendi- 
tures by 
enumer- 
ation of 
what are 
legitimate 
expenses oe d 


Contri- 
butions 
by cor- 
pora- 
tions 


butions 


Solicita- 
tion of 
contrib. 
from civil 
service ap- 
potntees 
prohibited 


Limitations on Contri- 


Size of 
contri- 
butions 


Penalty for 
Violation 
of the 
Law 


Yes 


No 


No 


Guilty of a 
misdemeanor 


$500 fine or 
one year im- 
prisonment or 
both 


$25 for each 
day’s failure 
to file 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Secs. 
4,55 
and 
betting 
pra- 
hibited 


Atty.- 
Gen. 
prepares 
and fur- 
nishes 
blank 
forms 


Appli- 
cable to 
State and | nomina- 
Citation | tions, elec- 
tions, or 
both 
Delaware Both 
Laws, 
1917, 
ch. 112 
Florida Nomina- 
Revised tions 
General only 
Statutes, 
1920, secs. 
3604-367, 
5889-5936 
Georgia Both 
Park’s 
Ann. 
Code, 
IQTA, Secs. 
92, 93, 
22373 
Park’s 
Penal 
Code, 
1914, 
sec. 072 
Idaho Nomina- 
Compiled tions 
Statutes, only 
IQIQ, SECS. 
556, 557, 
558 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


A ppli- 
cable to 
candi- 
dates, or Where When 
POLES) iid Filed 
or both 
Both Sec. of | Candidates file 
State |15 days after 
primaries or 
conventions; 
Candidates and 
parties file 30 
days after elec- 
tions 
Candi- | Sec. of | 25 to 30 days 
dates State | before, also 8 
only to 12 days be- 
fore and within 
1o days after 
every primary 
Candi- | Compt. | Within 20 days 
dates | Gen. or | after the pri- 
only Clerk of |} mary or elec- 
Superior tion 
Court of 
the 
County 
Candi- 
dates 
must 
publish 
accounts 
ina 
news- 
paper 
Candi- | Sec. of | Within 20 days 
dates State |after the pri- 
only mary or con- 


vention 
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Inspected 
by public 
How long | official to | Delin- 
preserved | findif | quents 
as record | they con- | reported 
form to 
law 
2 years No Any 5 
electors 
may pe- 
tition 
Court 
for 
audit of 
accounts 
3 years Grand Yes 
Juries 
must in- 
vestigate 
after 
pri- 
maries 
No No 
No No 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of | ys yitg 
Expenditures oe 


ex pendi- 
tures by 
enumer- 
ation of 
what are 
legitimate 
expenses 


Political 


Candidates Pasties 


Limitations on Contri- 
butions 


Contri- 
butions 
by cor- 
pora- 
tions 
pro- 
hibited 


Solicita- 
tion of 
contrib. 
from civil 
service ap- 
pointees 
prohibited 


Size of 
contri- 
butions 


Yes 


Governor No 
$4000, U.S. Sen- 
ator — $4000, 
State officers — 
$2500, Congress- 
man — $2000 


No 


No _ limitation No 
for National off- 


cers 


Yes No 
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Penalty for 
Violation 
of the 
Law 


$50 to $1000 


fine or one 
month to two 
years impris- 
onment or both; 
oath not ad- 
ministered un- 
til statement is 
filed 


$1000 fine or 
one year im- 
prisonment or 
both or dis- 
qualification 
ever to hold 
office 


Disqualified; 
fine of no less 
than $1000 and 
imprisonment 1 
to 4 years 


For perjury 
from 1 to 14 
years 


Miscel- 


laneous 


didate 
or Treas. 
can 
spend 
money 


Bet- 

ting 

pro- 
hibited 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


A ppli- A ppli- 
cable to | cable to Ins pected 
State and | nomina- | candi- by public 
Citation tions, elec-| dates, or How long | official to | Delin- 
tions, or | parties, : : preserved | findif | quents 
both or both as record | they con- | reported 
form to 
law 


Indiana Candidates file | ‘‘ At least es 
within 30 days| three 

Circuit | after every pri-| years” 
Courts | mary and elec- 

IQgI4, secs. tion; parties 

7111-A fle within 20 

to O; days after every 

Supple- election 

ment, 

1921, sec. 

(pep eds le 


Illinois LAWS ON |SUBJECT 


Towa Candidates and | Become No 


Code, parties file | part of 

1913 Sup- within to days| perma- 

plement, afterevery pri-| nent 

secs. mary and gen-| records 
eral election 


Kansas Sec. of | Candidates and No 

Revised State or | parties file 

Statutes County | within 30 days 

1923, Secs. Clerks | after every pri- 

25-901 mary or gen- 

to 905, eral election 

25-1702 

to 1719 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of 


: Limita- 
Expenditures Cope 
expendi- 
tures by 
enumer- 
; Political | ation o 
Candidates Parties | what be 
legitimate 
expenses 
Candidates lim- No Yes 
ited to $25 for 
each 1000 votes 
up to 50,000, $10 
for each 1000 
votes. ‘1p to 
100,000 and $5 
for each 1000 in 
excess of 100,000, 
plus personal ex- 
penses 
Candidates lim- No No 
ited to 50% of 
the annual sal- 
ary for primary 
and to 50% of 
the annual sal- 
ary for elections 
Candidates for No No 


nomination or 
for election lim- 
ited to 10% of 
first year’s salary 


Limitations on Contri- 


butions 
Contri-| Solicita- Penalty for 
butions | tion of Violation Miscel- 
by cor- | contrib. | Size of of the laneous 
pora- | from civil | contri- Law 
tions |service ap-| butions 
pro- | pointees 
hibited | prohibited 
Yes No No | $300 to $1000 No 
fineornot more | person 
than one year| except 
or both candi- 
dates or 
Treas. 
can 
spend 
money 
nies No No_ | $50 to $300 fine | Services 
or 30 days to 6 for 
months impris-| hire 
onment for 
candi- 
date 
pro- 
hibited 
Wes No_ | Not more than | Solicita- 
$1000 fine, office | tion of 
vacated, person | votes at 
disqualified to} polls 
hold office for} pro- 
2 years hibited 
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Appli- | Appli- 
cable to | cable to 
State and | nomina- | candi- 
Citation | tions, elec-| dates, or 
tions, or | parties, 
both or both 
Kentucky Both 
Carroll’s 
Statutes, 
1922, SECS. 
1565B-1 
to 1965B 
21 
Louisiana Candi- 
Wollf’s dates 
Statutes only 
1920, p. 
681-693 as 
amended 
Laws, 
1920, 
No. 44 
Maine Both 
Revised 
Statutes, 
Ig16, pp. 
137-130, 
178-182 
Maryland Both 


1914, Art. 
33, SeCs. 
163-177, 
Amended 
Laws, 
1920, 

ch. 697 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


W here 
Filed 


Sec. of 
State 


Sec. of 
State 


Sec. of 
State 


Clerks 
of the 
Circuit 
Courts 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


When 
Filed 


Candidates file 
15 days before 
and 30 days 
after primaries 
and elections; 
parties file 30 
days after elec- 
tions 


Candidates file 

within 5 days 

after primary 

and within 20 

days after elec- 
tion 


Candidates file 
within 7 days 
after nomina- 


tions; their 
agents within 
15 days after; 
parties and 


candidates file 
within 15 days 
after elections 


Candidates file 
within 30 days 
after primaries 
and elections; 
parties file 
within 20 days 
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Ins pected 
by public 
How long | official to 
preserved | find if 
as record | they con- 
form to 
law 
“ At all No 
times” 
Becomes No 
public 
docu- 
ment 
15 No 
months 
“ At least No 
three 
years” 


Delin- 
quents 
reported 


No 


No 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of 
Expenditures 


Candidates 


Governor lim- 

ited to $10,000 

in primary and 

$10,000 in elec- 

tion; other State 

officers limited 
to $5000 


Governor or U. 
S. Senator 
$6000, State offi- 
cers and Con- 
gressmen — 
$2000 


Limitations ap- 

ply to primaries 

only; persons 

elected by whole 

state — $1500; 

Congressman — 
$500 


Candidates for 
nomination or 
for election lim- 
ited to $ro for 
each 1000 votes 
up to 50,000, 
and $5 for each 
1000 in excess of 
50,000 


Limita- 
tion of 
expendi- 
tures by 
enumer- 
Political | ation of 
Parties | what are 
legitimate 
expenses Hae d 


butions 


Solicita- 
tion of 
conirib. 
from civil 
service ap- 
pointees 
prohibited 


Coniri- 

butions 

by cor- 
pora- 
tions 


Yes Yes No 


No 
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Limitations on Contri- 


Size of 
contri- 
butions 


No 


Penalty for 
Violation 
of the 
Law 


$100 to $5000 
or rt month to 
12 months at 
hard labor or 
both 


Punishment 
and forfeiture 
of office 


$25 for each 
day of failure 
to file; nomi- 
nation or elec- 
tion avoided 


$300 to $1000 

or two years or 

both and denial 
of office 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Office 


is not 
secured 

until 

state- 
ment is 


filed 


Betting 
pro- 
hibited 


Betting 
pro- 
hibited 


Pay- 
ments 
must 
be made 
at 
reason- 
able 
rates 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


Appli- | Appli- 


cable to | cable to Ins pected 
State and | nomina- | candi- by public 
Citation | tions, elec-| dates, or hove When How long | official to | Delin- 
tions, or | parties, File A Filed preserved | findif | quents 
both or both as record | they con- | reported 
form to 
law 
Massachu- Both Sec. of | Candidates |15 months Yes Yes 
setts Gen- State | must file7 days 
eral Laws, after last day 
1921, ch. for fling nomi- 
55, 50, nations; and 14 
Amended days after elec- 
Laws, 1922, tions; parties 
ch. 110 must file 30 days 
after elections 
Michigan Both | County | Candidates and Yes Yes 
Compiled Clerks | parties file 
Laws, within to days 
IQIS, after primaries 
secs. and 20 days 
3828-3848 after election 
Minnesota Both Candidates and No Yes 


General parties file on 
Statutes, second Sat. 
1913, Secs. after ist dis- 
567-631 bursement, on 
the 2nd Sat. of 
each calendar 
month until all 
disbursements 
are accounted 
for and on the 
Saturday pre- 
ceding elections 
and primaries 
Mississippi |HAS NO} LAWS | ON THE SUBJECT 
Heming- 
way’s 
Ann. Code 
IQI7, Secs. 
861, 862 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of | pi nig. | Limitations on Contri- 


Expenditures tion of butions 


expendt- 

tures by 

enumer- 

‘ Political | ation of 
Candidates Parties | what are 
legitimate 


Contri- | Solicita- Penalty for 
butions | tion of Violation 
by cor- | contrib. | Size of of the 
pora- | from civil | contri- Law 
tions |\service ap-| butions 
pointees 


Miscel- 
laneous 


pro- 
CXPENSES | Hidited | prohibited 


Limits in pri- No Yes Yes Disfranchised 

mary: Governor for three years 

and U. S. Sena- 

tor — $5000; 

Congressman — 

$3000; Limits in 

elections, Gov- 

ernor and U. S. 

Senator — $10,- 

coo; Congress- 

man — $6000 

Limits on candi- Not more than 

dates in prima- $1000 nor more 

ries: Governor than 2 years or | furnished 
and Lieut. Gov- both 

ernor 50% of one 
year’s salary; 
others 25% of 
one year’s salary 


Governor $7000; $25 to $1000 or 
State officers one month to 7 
$3500 one year or {furnished 
both; disquali- 
fication to hold 
office 
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State and 
Citation 


Missouri 
Revised 
Statutes, 
IQIQ, S€CS. 
5027- 
5048; 
Laws, 
1921, p. 
379-380 


Montana 
Revised 
Codes, 
1921, 
secs. 
10761- 
10820 


Nebraska 
Compiled 
Statutes, 
1922, Secs. 
2291- 
2322 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


How long 
preserved 
as record 


Ins pected 
by public 
official to 
find if 
they con- 
form to 
law 


Delin- 
quents 
reported 


Appli- A ppli- 

cable to | cable to 
nomina- | candi- 
tions, elec-| dates, or 
tions, or | parties, 

both or both 

Both 

Both 

Both 


County 
Re- 
corders 


oO 
Deeds 


County 
Clerks 


Within 30 days 
after every 
election 


4 years 


Within 15 days | 6 months 


after every 
election 


Candidates file 
io days after 
primaries and 
elections; par- 
ties file 15 days 
before elections 
and every day 
a contribution 
is received un- 
til election and 
20 days after 
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4 years 


No 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of Ake Limitations on Contri- 
Expenditures Limita- butions 
tion of 
expendi- 
ac by | Contri-| Solicita- Penalty for f 
enumer- | butions | tion of Violation Miscel- 
Political | ation of | by cor-| contrib. | Size of es the laneous 
Candidates Parties | what are | pora- | from civil | contri- ae 
see legitimate tions |service ap-| butions 
expenses| pro- | pointees 
hibited | prohibited 
Any candidate| No No Wes No | $50 to $500 or| Person 
popularly elected 2 to 6 months | receiving 
limited to $200 next 
for 5000 votes; highest 
for each 100 number 
voters over 5000 of votes 
up to 25,000, $4; elected 
for each 100 vo- if in- 
ters over 25,000 cumbent 
up to 50,000, $2; violates 
for each 100 vo- law 
ters Over 50,000, 
$x 
In primaries: Wes Yes Yes No | No more than} Figures 
T5% of one 1 year or $5000 | published 
year’s salary; or both in 
in elections 10% annual 
of one year’s report 
salary of Sec. 
of State 
For 5000 voters No Yes Yes | $50to$sooand No 
or less, $100; $1000 | disqualification} contri- 
for each 100 vo- for office butions 
ters Over 5000 received 
up to 25,000 within 
$1.50, for each 2 days 
IOO Over 25,000 of 
and up to 100,- election 


000 $1.00, and 
nothing addi- 
tional for over 
100,000; plus 
certain expenses 


A ppli- 

cable to 
candi- 
dates, or 
parties, 
or both 


A ppli- 
cable to 
nomina- 
tions, elec- 
tions, or 
both 


State and 
Citation 


Nevada 
Laws, 
1913, ch. 
282, as 
amended 
Laws, 
1915, ch. 
251, Laws 
1921, ch. 
84 


Both Both 


New 
Hampshire 
Laws,1g1I 
chs. rot, 
106, 109; 
Laws, 
1915, 
ch. 169; 
Laws, 
1917, 
ch. 63 


Both Both 


New Jersey | Both 
Laws, 

1920, ch. 

349, art. 20, 
amended 

Laws, 

1921, ch. 

196, Laws 

1922, ch. 

242 


New 
Mexico 
Statutes, 
IQI5, Secs. 
2049-2065 


Both 


Both Both 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


Inspected 
by public 
How long | official to 
i ois jee preserved | find if 
as record | they con- 
form to 
law 
Sec. of | Candidates and | “‘ At leas Yes 
State | parties file 5 |6 months” 
daysbeforeand 
15 days after 
Sec. of | Candidates and No 
State | parties file 3 
and in | daysbeforeand 
2 news- | 15 days after 
papers 
Sec. of |Candidates and No 
State | parties file Fri- 
day or Satur- 
day before 
nominations and 
elections and 
within 20 days 
after 
County | Candidates file] 1 year No 
Clerks |5 to 1o days 
and | before and 30 
Sec. | days after; par- 


of State | ties file within 
30 days after 
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Delin- 
quents 
reported 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of Tpiie: 


Expenditures 


Candidates 


20% of one yr’s 
salary for nomi- 
nation and 20% 
for election 


For nomination: 
Governor and 
U.S. Senator — 
$1000, Congress- 
man— $500; for 
election: Gov. 
and U.S. Sen.— 
$1000, Cong. 
— $750 


For nomination: 
Gov. and U. S. 
Sen. — $50,000; 
Cong. — $7,509; 
for _ elections, 
Gov. and U. S. 
Sen. — $50,000; 
Cong. — $7,500 


For nomination 
and election 


10% of one yr’s 
salary plus trav- 
eling expenses 


Political | ation of 


Parties 


butions 


Solicita- 
tion of 
contrib. 
from civil 
serviceap- 
pointees 
prohibited 


Limitations on Contri- 


Size of 
contri- 
butions 


Penalty for 
Violation 


Miscel- 
laneous 


No 


tion of 
expendi- Contri- 
tures by butions 
enumer- | 1 i. COn= 
what are 4 i ae 
legitimate pro- 
expenses ined: 
No Yes 
Yes Yes 
Yes Yes 
No 


No 


Not more than 
I year or $10,— 
ooo or both and 
disqualification 
for office 


$100 to $500 
and 30 to go 
days and dis- 


qualification 
for office 
Forfeiture of 
office 


$50 to $500, not 
more than 6 


months or both; 
forfeiture of 
office 


annual 
report 


Contri- 
butions 
must be 
made to 
candi- 
dates or 
political 
com- 
mittees 


No 
contri- 
butions 

received 
within 


elections 
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STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


Appli- | Appli- 


cable to | cable to Inspected 
State and | nomina- Tn See oe sete ae 
Citation | tions,elec-| dates, or ow long | official to elin- 
tions, or | parties, ee ee: preserved | findif | quents 
b both as record | they con- 
oth or bo yy 
form to 
law 


New York Both Both Sec. of | Candidates and | 15 months No 


Cahill’s State | parties file with- 
Consoli- in 20 days after 
dated 
Laws, 
1923, ch. 
16, secs. 
320-336; 
or Laws, 
1922, ch. 
588, art. 3 
North Both Both Sec. of | Candidates file No 
Carolina State | 10 days before 
Consoli- and 20 days 
dated after primaries 
Statutes, and elections; 
IQIQ, Secs. parties file 10 to 
4185- 15 days before 
4199 and 20 days 
after elections 
North Da- Both Candi- | Sec. of | 15 days after No 
kota Com- dates State | primaries and 
piled Laws, only elections 
IQI3, Secs. 
923-944 
Ohio Gen.| Both Both Sec. of | Candidatesand] 4 years No 
Code, State | parties file 
IQ2I, Secs. within 10 days 
ua after primaries 
to 5175- and elections 
2096 
Oklahoma Both Both | County |10 days after} Indefi- No 
Compiled Election | primaries and] _nitely 
Statutes, Board elections 
Ig2I, secs. 


6111-6120 | 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of Timi Limitations on Contri- 
Expenditures ene buti 
tion of ULLONS 
of a) Contri- | Solicita- Penalty for 
ures by bedi ii fea ; 
enumer..| Cutions | tion of : Violation Miscel- 
Polstical \ ation of by cor- | contrib. | Size of of the laneous 
Candidates . pora- | from civil | contr1- Law 
Parties | what are . : 
leviti tions |serviceap- | butions 
egitimate 
expenses pro- powntees 
hibited | prohibited 
No No No No No 
For nomination: No No Yes No No | Misdemeanor 
Gov. and U. S. Insur- or a felony 
Sena —— a sum ance 
equal to annual com- 
salary; others panies 


OUI Ole one 
year’s salary 


For election:| No No Yes Yes No |$25 for each | Election- 

15% of annual day in default | eering on 

salary and_ disquali- | election 
fication for | day pro- 
office hibited 

For both nomi- No Yes Yes Yes $100 to $500 

nation and elec- or 6 months or 

tion: Gov. both and dis- 

$5000; other qualification 

state elective of- | _ for office 

fice $2,500; Cong. 

$2,000 

For nominations No Yes Yes No No | $roo to $2000 | Only au- 

Gov. and U. S. and 6 months | thorized 

Sen. $3000; state to 2 years andj persons 

offices, $1,500; disqualification} can 
for office spend 


Cong. $800 
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STATE LAWS REGULATING 


A ppli- 
cable to 
candi- 


A ppli- 
cable to 
nomina- 
tions, elec-| dates, or 
tions, or | parties, 
both or both 


State and 
Citation 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


How long 
preserved 
as record 


Ins pected 
by public 
official to 
find if 
they con- 


Delin- 
quents 
reported 


Oregon 
Laws, 
1920, 
secs. 
4113- 
4165 

Pennsyl- 
vania 
Statutes, 
1920, Secs. 
9637-9656 


Both Both 


Rhode 
Island 


South 
Carolina 
Criminal 
Code, 
1922, 
sec. 352 


South Da- 
kota Re- 
vised Code, 
IQIQ, Secs. 
7371-7384; 
amended 
Laws, 
1921, chs. 
220-221 


HAS NO} LAWS 
Candi- 
dates 
only 


Nomina- 
tions 
only 


Both Both 


HAS NO} LAWS 


Candi- 
dates 
only 


Tennessee 


Nomina- 
tions 
only 


Texas ! 
Complete 
Statutes, 
1920, 
art. 
31457 
31744 h 


Where When 

Filed Filed 

Sec. of | Candidates file 

State | within 15 days 
after; parties 

e 
Sec. of | Candidates file 
State |15 days after 


primaries and 

elections; par- 

ties file 30 days 
after 


ON T\HE SUBJECT 


Sec. of 
State 


Sec. of | Candidates and 
State | parties file 
within 30 days 

after 


ON THE SUBJECT 


Sec. of 
State 


25 to 30 days 
before, 8 to 12 
daysbeforeand 
to days after 


2 years 


Made 
public 
records 


12 
months 


No 


No 


No 


No 


! There are two apparently inconsistent laws in- 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of Limitations on Contri- 


Limita- 


Expenditures tion of butions > 
ye se Contri- | Solicita- Penalty for 
ces ae tion 4 i Violation Miscel- 
ae : y cor- | contrib. ize of of the laneous 
Candidates een eee pora- | from civil | contri- Law 
Ledstionat tions |\serviceap- | butions 
se os ©! pro- pointees 
XPENSES | Hidited | prohibited 
For nominations: No Yes Yes Yes No | Not more than] Sec. of 
15% of one yr’s one year nor] State to 
salary; for elec- more than} publish 
tion: 15% $5000 or both; | figures in 
$25 for every] annual 
day in default | report 
No No Yes ES Yes No Disqualifica- Only 
tion for office} candi- 
dates and 
parties 
can 
spend 
No No No No No No_ | $100 to $500 or 
i to 6 months 
or both 
50% of one yr’s No No Yes No_ | Not more than} Betting 
salary $1000 or six]  pro- 
months or both} hibited 
and forfeiture 
of office 
Fornominations| No Yes Yes No No |$1o000 or one 
Gov. and U.S. year or both or 
Sen. $7000; for 1 to 5 years 


Cong. and all 
other state offi- 
cers, $2,500; in 
first primary, +in 
second primary 


cluded as still in force in the 1920 compilation. 
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Appli- A ppli- 
cable to | cable to 
State and | nomina- | candi- 
Citation | tions, elec-| dates, or 
tions, or | parties, 
both or both 
Utah Both Both 
Compiled 
Laws, 
1917; 
secs. 
2360- 
2406 
Vermont Nomina- | Candi- 
Gen. tions dates 
Laws, only only 
1917, 
Secs. 
137, 156- 
159 
Virginia Nomina- | Candi- 
General tions dates 
Laws, only only 
1923, SECS. 
231-324, 
251-258 
Washington} Nomina- | Candi- 
Pierce’s tions dates 
Code, only only 
SeCS. IQIQ, 
2250, 2251 
West Vir- Both Both 
ginia 
Barnes’ 
Code, 1923, 


pp. 85-96 


STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


Where 
Filed 


Sec. of 
State 


With 
officers 
who 
receive 
nomina- 
tion 
papers 
Clerk of 
the 
County 
or City 
Courts 


With 
officers 
who re- 
ceive 
nomina- 
tion 
papers 
Sec. of 
State 


When 
Filed 


Candidatesand 
parties file 2nd 
Saturday aiter 
ist disburse- 
ment, _ there- 
after, 2nd Sat- 
urday of each 
month and Sat- 
urday preced- 
ing every elec- 
tion 

Within 1o days 
after primaries 


Within 20 days 
after primary 


Within to days 
after primary 


7 to 15 days 
before and 30 
days after 


Inspected 
by public 
How long | official to 
preserved | find if 
as record | they con- 
form to 
law 
I year Yes 
Part of No 
public 
records 
Become No 
public 
record 
Become No 
part of 
public 
record 
I year No 


Delin- 
quents 
reported 


CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of Limitations on Contri- 


Expenditures aoe butions 
oP ae Coniri-| Solicita- Penalty for 
eae Se butions tion of f Violation Miscel- 
; Political | ation of by cor- | conirib. | Size of oy the laneous 
Candidates Pactios \aniakipe Wi loee from civil | contri- Law 
ae tions |\serviceap- | butions 
legitimate bro- | pointecs 
CXPEMSES | Hivited | prohibited 
Fornominations| Yes Yes Bes No No | Name not put] Only 
and _ elections: } 124 cts. on ballot unless} candi- 
U. S. Sen. —| for each statement is| dates 
$4000, Gov. —] vote filed and 
$3000, Cong. — | cast in com- 
$2000 state for mittees 
all can- can 
didates spend 
for Gov. with 
in last excep- 
election tions 
No No Yes No | Not more than 
$500 or 6 
months or both 
15 cts.forevery| No Yes No |A misdemeanor 
vote cast for 
candidate of his 
party receiving 
largest vote 
No No No No 
For nomination:}| No Yes Yes Yes No | Disqualified 
Weror ene Or from voting or 
state office —$75 holding office 
for each county for five years 
in state; Cong. and other pen- 


same; for elec- alties 


tions a likeamount 
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STATE LAWS REGULATING 


Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 


Appli- | Appli- 


cable to | cable to Inspected 
State and | nomina- By Ss vie | Ke Bole eer 
Citation | tions, elec-| dates, or ow long | official to elin- 
tions, or | parties, ee ve preserved | findif | quents 
both or both as record | they con- | reported 
form to 
law 
Wisconsin Both Sec. of | Saturday pre- No Yes 
Statutes, State ceding and 
1921, SeCs. Saturday 
12.01- following 
12.29, 
Amended 
Laws, 
1923, 
ch. 249 
Wyoming Both Sec. of | Within 20 days| Part of Yes Yes 


Compiled State after permanent 
Statutes, records 
1920, 

secs. 

2735- 

2751 
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CAMPAIGN EXPENSES — Continued 


Limitations on amount of ae Limitations on Contri- 
Expenditures Limita- butions 
LE ae eR pe 
is ae Contri-| Solicita- Penalty for 
ures OY | butions | tion of Violation Miscel- 
Political ation of | 22 Cor | contrib. | Size of | of the | laneous 
Candidates Parties | what are Pee ne a CONS ao 


Lerhenat tions |serviceap- | butions 
ee o- | pointees 


pr 
expenses | pibited | prohibited 


Wgeoae ocd | eves Yes Yes Yes No | Name not put| Bills 
$7,500; Gov. — | $10,000 onballot unless} must 
$5,000; Cong. — statement is| be pre- 
$3,500 filed sented 
within 
to days 
after 
elec- 
tion 
20% of one yr’s No Yes Yes No | Not more than 
salary for nomi- $1000 or not 
nation and 20% more than 1 yr. 
for election or both 


289 


INDEX 


Accounts, party expense, 186 ff. 

Advertisements, foreign language 
newspapers, 150 

Advertisements, political, must be 
marked as such, 255 

American Federation of Labor, 14 

Anti-Saloon League, 186, 199, 251 n. 


Assessments, federal law against, 
181 

Assessment of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators, 117 


Assessments levied upon business in- 
terests, 111 
Assessments, political, 113 ff. 
in national politics, 115 
in New York, Baltimore, St. Louis, 
Chicago, 120 
in Ohio, 120-124 
Ohio laws against, 122-124 
in Philadelphia, 119 
investigation of, by Civil Service 
Commission, 116 
state laws providing for, 125 
Attorney General, opinion on New- 
berry decision, 20, 201 


Baldwin, Governor, 96 
Baltimore, spring mayoralty election 
(1923), 54 
Baruch, Bernard, 
(1924), 128 
Belmont, Perry, 10, 66 n. 
Betting prohibited, 255 
Billboard advertising 
cost of, 147 
in 1924, 148 n. 
rentals, 173 
Blakeley, Representative from Penn- 
sylvania, 198 
Bliss, Cornelius, 17 
Bonniwell v. Butler, 199 


contribution of 


Borah, Senator William E. 
chairman special Senate committee 
(1924), 20 
quoted, 133 
bill introduced by, 219 
opinion about publicity, 229 
Borah committee, investigation by, 
131 
Brooks, R. C. 
Corruption in American Politics 
and Life, 89 n. 
Political Parties and _ Electoral 
Problems, 104 n., 168 n. 
Bryan, William J. 
first two campaigns, 65 
quoted, 89 
Buttons, campaign, 148, 173 


Cable, Representative, 231 
Campaign 
of (1904), 65-66 
of (1908), 66-67 
of (1912), 67-68 
of (1916), 68 
Campaigns 
cost of (1912-1924), 169 
mounting costs of, 168 ff. 
Campaign expenses, state assumption 
of, 89 ff. 
Campaign funds 
efforts to democratize, 80 ff. 
how expended, 143 ff. 
methods of raising, 62 ff., 78 ff. 
movement for laws regulating, 7 ff. 
necessity of publicity of, 246 
need for revision of laws regulat- 
ing, 233 
percentage contributed by corpor- 
ations (1896-1908), 111 n. 
price justification for increase of, 
171 
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provisions of state laws limiting 
size of, 247 ff. 
publicity best remedy for, 229 
Republican method of raising, 
chart (1920), 75 
state laws relating to, 234 ff., 258 
Socialist methods of raising, 84 ff. 
sources of, 111 ff., 250 
subscribers, number of, 141 n. 
tables showing state laws regulat- 
ing, 265 ff. 
Campaign literature, printing and 
distribution of, 151 
Campaign textbook, 151 
Carey, Governor, 96 
Carmack, Senator, resolution of, 11 
Chadbourne, Thomas, contribution 
of, 128 
Chart, Republican 
plan (1920), 75 
Circularizing, cost of, in Nebraska, 
154 n. 
City committees, expenditures of, 
51-55 
Civil Service Commission, investiga- 
tion by, 116 
Clapp committee, 17, 17 n. 
Clerk, of national House of Repre- 
sentatives, accounts filed with, 
25 
Clubs, donate money, 140 
Colorado law (1909), 89, 90 n. 


money-raising 


Columbus, mayoralty election 
(1919), 55 

Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions 


report by (1907), 12 
investigation by (1912), 17 
investigation by (1920), 18-19 
Committee, special Senate (1924), 20 
Congress 
power to control federal elections, 
224 
power to control state and local 
committees, 218 ff. 
power to regulate primaries, 232 
Congressional and Senatorial com- 
mittee expenditures, 30-32 
Contributions 
anonymous, 255 
by clubs, 140 


INDEX 


by corporations, 136 ff. 
by lesser committees, 139 
federal laws prohibiting solicita- 
tion of, 15 
size of, 127, 137 n. 
to both parties, 112, 136 
Contested elections, 197 ff. 
Cooke, M. L. 
report to Mayor of Philadelphia, 
119 
Our Cities Awake, 119 n. 
Coolidge, President 
endorsed campaign fund publicity, 
20 
objected to party deficits, 212 
Corporations 
contributions to campaigns, 136 ff. 
intimidation of employees pro- 
hibited, 255 
prohibited 
money, 12 
Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act, 
English, 7 
Corrupt Practices Act, federal 
of (1925), 185 
enforcement provisions necessary, 
220 ff. 
expenditures limited under, 225 ff. 
necessity for comprehensive, 227 
Corrupt Practices Acts, state 
first law, 8 
provisions of, 235 ff. 
enforcement provisions of, 252 
penal provisions, 254 
not lived up to by officials, 256 
recent recommendations by Gov- 
ernors, 259 n. 
Corrupt practices legislation, large 
volume of, 234 
County committees, expenditures of, 


from _ contributing 


40-51 

Croly, Herbert, quoted, 64-65, 
152 n.; 155:n% 

Daugherty, Harry M., informal 


opinion by, 206 

Deficits, party, 212 

Democratic Congressional Commit- 
tee, assessments by, 118 

Democratic Judiciary Committee, 
first N. Y. district, 40 


INDEX 


Democratic National Committee 
in (1908), 14 
deficit in (1916), 210 
deficit in (1924), 213 
Democratic Party 
methods of raising funds (1916- 
1920), 69-70 
platform plank (1908), 14 
platform plank (1924), 20, 103 
District committees, expenditures of, 
39-40 
Dodge, Cleveland, contribution of, 
127 


Elections 
contested, 197 ff. 
power of Congress to control 
Election-day expenses, 160-161 
Employees, intimidation of, by cor- 
porations prohibited, 255 
Enforcement provisions, necessary 
federal, 220 ff. 
England, political expenditures in, 
175 ff. 
Ex Parte Siebold, 218 n. 
Expenditures 
in political campaigns, 23 ff. 
of congressional district commit- 
tees, 40 
of Congressional and Senatorial 
committees, 31 
of county committees, 40-51 
in Ohio (1920), 46-47 
in Ohio (1922), 48 
in New York (1922), 42-43 
kinds of, 145 
limited under federal law, 225 ff. 
miscellaneous, 162 
in England, 175 ff. 
of national committees, 25-32 
of non-party committees in 1916, 
56 
of non-party committees in New 
York, 57 
of non-party committees in Ohio, 
58 
of non-party committees in Ore- 
gon, 58-60 
of Republican National Commit- 
tee (1918-1920), 29 
not desirable to limit size of, 226 
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of state committees (1920), 34 
of state committees (1922), 35 
of state committees in New York 
(1914-1924), 38 
of state committees in Ohio (1914— 
1924), 38 
of unofficial or non-party commit- 
tees, 55-61 
Expense statements, federal 
character of, 188 ff. 
list of organizations filing in 1916, 
1920, 1922, 186, 187 
Expense statements, state 
desirable to file all in one office, 
239 
percentage of failures to file, 240 ff. 
character of, 241 ff. 


Federal corrupt practices act (1925), 
185 
Federal laws relating to campaign 
funds, 180 ff. 
Foraker, Senator, quoted, 12 
Ford, Ho J. 
Representative Government, 5 
Rise and Growth of American Pol- 
itics, 178 n. 
Foreign language newspapers, 78 n. 


Gaines Bill (1906), 13 
Garfield, James A. 
aided his managers, 7 
in 1880, 114 
law in Ohio, 9 
Gaylord v. Cary, 197 
Gerard, James W., Democratic 
Treasurer, 1924, 78 
Gifts, size of, 137 n. 
Glynn, George A., quoted, 251 n. 
Governor’s Conference (1913), 96 
Grace v. Whaley, 197 


Hanna, Mark, 
assessed banks, 7 
methods of, 64-65 
Hays, Will H., 30, 71-73, 83 n. 
Headquarters, cost of, 152 
Hodges, Governor of Kansas, quoted, 
96 
Holcombe, A. N., State Government 
in the United States, 8 
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Independent Party, attempt to raise 
money (1924), 78 
Indiana 
Lake County, expenditures of Re- 
publican committee in, 51 
Marion County, expenditures of 
Republican committee in, 50 
Insurance investigation in New York 
(1906), 11 
Intimidation of employees by cor- 
porations prohibited, 255 


Jamieson plan, 69-70 


Kelly, John, of Tammany Hall, 114 

Kent, Frank R., The Great Game of 
Politics, 115 n., 120 n., 139 n., 
61 n:, 25 (ex. 

Kenyon, Senator William S., 18, 231 

Kenyon bill, 219 n. 

Kenyon committee, 19, 32 n. 

Kenyon report, 26 n., 30 n., 33 


Labor Party (1906), 14 
LaFollette, Senator Marion, charges 
in (1924), 20 
Laws, federal, relating to campaign 
funds, 181 ff., 260 
Liberty Loan campaigns 
cost of buttons for, 148 n. 
cost of publicity in, 179 n. 
Limitations on size of campaign 
funds not desirable, 248 
Lincoln, Abraham 
cost of first campaign, 168 
campaign managers, 7 
Lithographs, cost of, 148 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, quoted, 139 
Luce, Robert, quoted, 97, 194 


McAdoo, William Gibbs, quoted, 98— 
99 


McCall, Samuel W., 13, 15 

McCall Bill (1906), 13 n. 

McDonald v. Young, 197 

Macy, Jesse, Party Organization and 
Machinery, 141 n. 

Magazines, federal statutes regulat- 
ing, 16 

Merriam, Charles E., quoted, 23 

Michigan Ways and Means Commit- 
tee (1920), work of, 76 

Millspaugh, A. C., Party Organiza- 


INDEX 


tion and Machinery in Michigan 
since 1890, 125 n. 

Money donated by “ friends ” of the 
party, 125 

Money-raising organization, cost of, 
163 

Money wasted, 163 ff. 

Montana, candidates’ pamphlets, 107 

Morgan, J. P., contribution of, 128 

Morgenthau, Henry, All in a Life 
Time, 131 n. 

“ Muckrakers,” 11 

Munro, W. B., Municipal Govern- 
ment and Administration, 52 n. 

Munsey, Frank A., quoted, 102 


National Committee 
accounts (1912-1924), table show- 
ing, 27 
expenditures of, 25-32 
expenditures in congressional years, 
29-32 
Nebraska 
cost of circularizing, 154 n. 
Douglas County, expenditures of 
county committee in, 51 
Nevada, expenditures of state and 
county committees, 50 
Newberry case, 19, 202 ff. 
Newspapers 
cost of advertising in, 172 
federal statute regulating, 16 
foreign language, 78 n. 
party to own, 88 n. 
political notices in, 149 
New York 
mayoralty election (1917), 52 
mayoralty election (1921), 53 
mayoralty election (1925), 53 
expenditures of Democratic county 
committee, 38 n. 
expenditures of congressional dis- 
trict committees, 40 
expenditures of county commit- 
tees, 42-43 
expenditures of non-party com- 
mittees, 57 
Nineteenth Amendment, effect of, 
202 
pine eose: committee expenditures, 
—-61 
North American Review, 10 


INDEX 


North Dakota, law to prevent over- 
charging, 166 


Officials, state, do not live up to 
state law, 256 
Ohio 
expenditures of county commit- 
tees, 46-48 
law to prevent over-charging, 166 
non-party committee expenditures, 
58 
political assessments in, 120-124 
Oregon 
candidates’ pamphlets, 104 ff. 
expenditures of state and county 
committees, 49 
expenditures of non-party com- 
mittees, 58—60 
Owen, Senator Robert, bill proposed 
by, 231 


Page, William Tyler, quoted, 194 
Park, Robert E., The Immigrant 
Press and Its Control, 167 n. 
Parker, Judge Alton B., charges in 

1904 campaign, 9 
Party 
deficits, 135, 212 
expense accounts, 186 ff. 
funds, tendency to democratize, 
262 
Patterson, Senator, 15 
Philadelphia 
elections, 53-54 
election-day expenses in the 48 
wards of, 161 
Political advertisements, 
marked as such, 255 
Political assessments, 113 ff. 
Political committee, definition of, 251 
Political notices in newspapers and 
magazines, 149 
Pomerene, Atlee 
proposal to amend Senate rules, 
231 
quoted, 120 n. 
Porter, Kirk H., National Party 
Platforms, 14 n., 104 n. 
Postage, money expended for, 153 
Press bureaus, maintained at party 
headquarters, 149 
Primaries, amendments proposed to 


must be 
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give Congress power to regulate, 
232 
Printing, cost of, 173 
Printing and distribution of cam- 
paign literature, 151 
Prohibition amendment, large sums 
raised, 60 
Publicity 
best remedy for problem of cam- 
paign funds, 229 
cost of, in Liberty Loan drives, 
179 n. 
cure for electoral corruption, 263 
endorsed by President Coolidge, 20 
expenditures for, 146 ff. 
law, national (1910), 15-16, 181 
law, national, amended (1911), 16, 
182 
law, national, amended (1918), 16, 
182 
law, national, first used in (1912), 
ay 
law, national, time for filing state- 
ments, 237 ff. 
necessary to provide for, 246 
of campaign funds, 193 ff. 
provisions of state laws, 236 ff. 
Publicity Law Association, national, 


10 
Publicity Law Organization of New 
York, 10 


Purposes for which money can be 
spent, 250 


Quay, Matthew 
“ fried the fat,” 7 
managed Harrison 
(1888), 63 


campaign 


Radio broadcasting, cost of, 159 
Railroad car, private, cost of, 171 
Railroad train, special, cost of, 162 
Rainey v. Shaw, 198 
Reed, Senator James, bill introduced 
by, 216 
Republican Congressional committee, 
opinion of law committee of, 207 
Republican National Committee 
in (1908), 14 
accounts, size of, 191 
deficit (1920), 210 
expenditures (1918-1920), 29 


2096 


Republican Party, methods of raising 
funds (1924), 76-77 
Robinson, Senator Joseph, quoted, 
229 
Rockefeller, John D., contribution 
of, 128 
Rhodes, James Ford, The McKinley 
and Roosevelt Administrations, 
64 n. 
Roosevelt, Theodore 
annual message (1907), 108-109 
quoted, 177 
recommendation to Congress, 13 n. 
Rucker, Representative, bill pro- 
posed by, 23, 220 
Ryan, Thomas F., contribution of, 
66 n. 


Schlesinger, A. M., Political and 
Social History of the United 
States, 11 

Senatorial committees, expenditures 
of (1912-1924), 31 

Seventeenth Amendment, effect of, 
201 

Shreveport case, 217 n. 

Sinclair, Harry L., gifts of, 135-136 

Speakers’ Bureau, 158 

Socialist Party 

methods of raising money, 84 ff. 
own newspaper in Milwaukee, 88 
State assumption of campaign ex- 


penses, 89 ff. 

State committees, expenditures, 32- 
39 

State laws relating to campaign 
funds 


discussion, 234 ff. 
defects of, 257 


tables showing provisions of, 
205) tt. 
Stationery, supplies and_ postage, 


sums expended for, 153 
Subscribers to party funds, number 
of, 141 n. 


Tables showing: 
expenditures of congressional and 
senatorial committees (1912- 
1924), 31 
expenditures of county commit- 
tees, New York (1922), 42-43 


INDEX 


expenditures of county commit- 
tees, Ohio (1920), 46-47 
expenditures of county commit- 
tees, Ohio (1922), 48 
national committee 
(1912-1924), 27 
expenditures of state committees 
(1920), 34 
expenditures of state committees 
(1922), 35 
expenditures of state committees, 
New York (1914-1924), 38 
expenditures of state committees, 
Ohio (1914-1924), 38 
state laws regulating campaign 
funds, 265 ff. 
Taft, Charles P., contribution of, 128 
Taft, President, recommendation of, 
15 
Taggart, Thomas, 17 
Tammany Hall 
expenditures (1921), 53 
expenditures (1925), 53 
ieseeee and telephone charges, 
154 
Thompson, Senator, 
ures, 36 
Thousand dollar rule, 82, 129 


accounts 


collected fig- 


Underworld tribute, 138 

Unofficial or non-party committee 
expenditures, 55-61 

Upham, Fred W., 72-74 


Voters, increased number of, 170 


Wallis, Frederick A., 39 

Welles, Gideon, quoted, 113 

West Virginia, law to prevent over- 
charging, 166 

Weyl, Walter E., quoted, 107 n. 

Whitney, William C., in campaign 
of 1892, 63 

Wisconsin, Milwaukee County, ex- 
penditures in, 51 

Workers, party field, cost of, 159- 


160 

Young, James T., The American 
Government and Its Work, 
138 n. 
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